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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  FORCE ;  A  POINT  IN  THE  ARGU¬ 
MENT  OF  NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 

BT  KEY.  FREDERIC  GARDINER,  D.D.,  PROFESSOR  IN  BERKELEY  DIVINITY 
SCHOOL,  MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Persistence  of  Force,  as  it  is  among 
the  latest,  so  it  is  considered  among  the  surest  and  the  most 
important  of#rtie  results  of  modern  science.  Like  every 
other  advance  in  truth,  it  must  needs  have  interest  to  the 
theologian  ;  but,  in  the  absorbing  attention  given  to  its  phys¬ 
ical  relations,  its  theological  bearings  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  considered. 

A  certain  vague  recognition  of  the  constancy  of  force,  of  a 
relation  between  the  different  physical  forces,  and,  specifically, 
a  suspicion,  at  least,  that  heat  is  ‘‘  a  mode  of  motion  ”  among 
the  particles  of  matter,  may  be  found  occasionally  among 
the  older  philosophers.  .With  them  it  was  but  a  vague  guess, 
like  many  others,  which,  in  the  minds  of  those  familiar  with 
nature,  often  become  prophecies  of  future  discovery.  The 
matter  was  first  brought  to  definite  experimental  test  by 
Count  Rumford  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  convertibility  of  mechanical  motion  into  heat,  and 
even  determined,  with  a  fair  approximation  to  accuracy,  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  A  little  later  these  conclu¬ 
sions  were  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Davy ;  but  after 
this  the  subject  was  suffered  to  rest  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
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tury.  The  cnicial  and  fundamental  fact  had  been  ascertained, 
but  the  scientific  world  was  not  yet  prepared  to  avail  itself 
of  the  fruits.  Soon  after  1840  the  matter  was  taken  up 
anew  by  many  able  investigators  and  has  since  been  pursued 
in  different  countries  with  great  skill  and  zeal.  Seguin  of 
France,  Grove  and  Joule  of  England,  Mayer  of  Germany, 
Golding  of  Denmark  were  prominent  among  those  who  first 
established  the  general  doctrine  of  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  natural  forces,  and  the  subject  has  been  closely  pursued 
by  Helmholtz,  Holtzman,  Faraday,  Thompson,  Tyndall,  and 
many  others.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  been 
an  established  doctrine  of  science,  and  has  been  largely  dis¬ 
cussed  theoretically  and  mathematically  as  well  as  experi¬ 
mentally. 

The  cardinal  point  of  the  theory  is  the  relation  of  heat  to 
mechanical  motion.  A  definite  quantitative  relation  between 
natural  forces  was  here  first  established.  It  is  a  matter  of 
sufficiently  common  observation  that  arrested,  or  partially 
arrested,  motion  produces  heat.  The  leaden  h^let  d>ay  jpv^n 
melt  on  striking  the  iron  target ;  the  anvil  is  warmed  by  the 
repeated  blows  of  the  hammer ;  the  journals  of  machinery 
grow  hot  by  friction ;  and  the  hardest  steel  may  be  cut  by  a 
rapidly  revolving  disc  of  sheet  iron  which,  pressed  against  it, 
melts  its  pathway  through.  By  carefully  conducted  and 
often  repeated  experiments  it  has  been  shown  that  one  pound 
let  fall  from  a  height  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet 
will  develop  sufficient  heat  on  striking  the  ground  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  1®  F ;  and  this  is.known  as  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  motion  may 
be  wholly  converted  into  heat;  but  the  process  cannot  be 
reversed  with  the  same  completeness.  The  a  priori  pre¬ 
sumption  would  be,  of  course,  tliat  whpn  motion  has  been 
converted  into  heat,  and  that  heat  converted  back  again  into 
motion,  precisely  the  original  amount  of  motion  would  be 
reproduced ;  but  practically  it  is  found  that  this  cannot  be 
realized. 

Electricity,  magnetism,  chemical  action,  heat,  mechanical 
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motion,  are  all  convertible  terms  in  the  sense  that  any  one  of 
them  may  be  converted  into  any  other,  %nd  this  still  into 
another  throughout  the  circle,  although  their  reconvertibility 
is  not  in  all  cases  fully  practicable.  To  this  circle  (as  has 
l)een  shown  by  Le  Conte  and  others)  the  animal  forces  also 
belong.  Muscular  action  and  nerve  force  have  been  abun¬ 
dantly  proved  to  be  correlated  with  the  ordinary  natural 
forces  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  establish  experimental  proof 
in  the  case  of  a  problem  so  complicated  and  encumbered 
with  conditions  of  such  delicacy  and  difficulty.  By  many 
quantitative  experiments  the  human  body  has  been  brought 
into  the  category  of  mechanical  engines,  more  exquisitely 
wrought,  indeed,  and  more  perfectly  adjusted  than  any  other, 
but  still  an  engine,  in  which  food  is  the  fuel  and  work 
the  result.  The  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  correlate 
mental  action  witli  the  same  natural  forces,  but  has  signally 
failed,  because  it  is  impossible  to  identify  the  mind  with  the 
brain,  the  extremest  point  of  which  natural  science  can  take 
cognizance.  In  regard  to  the  brain,  as  the  especial  organ  of 
the  mind’s  action,  sufficient  progress  has  been  made,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  physicists  (though  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
considered  yet  as  an  established  truth),  to  justify  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  with  the  development  of  each  sensation,  thought, 
and  emotion  there  must  be  a  corresponding  change  and  ex¬ 
penditure  of  substance  of  the  brain  or  nerves. 

This  brief  summary  has  been  presented  in  order  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  correlation  of  forces  may  be  clearly  in  view 
while  some  thoughts  in  regard  to  it  are  suggested  which  have 
a  theological,  and  especially  an  apologetic  interest.  The 
name  now  preferred  for  the  doctrine  is  the  “  persistence,” 
rather  than  the  “  correlation  ”  of  force,  the  one  being  an 
obvious  deduction  from  the  other  ;  for  if  no  force  is  annihila¬ 
ted,  but  when  it  disappears  from  view  is  simply  transformed 
into  correlated  force,  then  the  expression  “  persistence  of 
force,”  or  “  of  energy,”  becomes  a  neat  summary  of  the 
whole  matter.  In  how  far  and  in  what  sense  this  is  to  he 
considered  as  strictly  true  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 
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In  the  meantime  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  has  contrib¬ 
uted  more  to  the  wide  diffusion  and  the  firm  tenure  of  the 
belief  in  a  fixed  order  of  nature  than  this  recognition  of  the 
persistence  of  force.  The  two  truths  are  so  mutually  inter¬ 
dependent  that  neither  can  be  fully  accepted  apart  from  the 
other.  A  great  step  was  gained  when  it  was  shown  that 
matter  was  persistent :  that  when  the  oil  was  burned  in  the 
lamp  its  elements  merely  changed  their  combinations,  while 
all  continued  to  exist  that  had  existed  before ;  nothing  was 
annihilated  and  nothing  was  created.  But  a  far  greater 
step  was  taken  with  the  announcement  of  the  correlative 
doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force  ;  greater,  not  only  because, 
as  an  addition  to  what  had  been  taken  before,  it  opened  out 
a  still  wider  view  of  truth,  but  also  because  it  had  to  do  with 
a  region  not  so  immediately  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
senses.  The  general  reception  of  these  doctrines  has  greatly 
enlarged  our  conceptions  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  of  its 
fixed  order  —  of  what  is  commonly  described  as  natural  law  ; 
and  this  conception  is  a  very  fundamental  one  in  any  just 
theology. 

But  there  always  remains  this  difficulty  with  the  enuncia¬ 
tion  of  a  general  law  from  a  small  number  of  instances 
of  its  operation :  we  cannot  doubt  that  these  instances,  how¬ 
ever  few  they  may  be,  if  really  understood  in  all  their  bearings, 
are  sufficient  proof  of  the  law,  for  we  believe  in  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  natural  law  —  in  other  words,  in  the  unchange¬ 
ableness  of  the  divine  will  —  and  hence  that  what  is  true  in 
one  case  will  be  true,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstances 
and  conditions,  in  any  other ;  but  when  the  instances  are 
few  it  is  always  difficult  to  be  sure  that  in  the  examples 
before  us  we  have  only  the  effects  of  the  law  of  which  we 
are  in  search.  The  effects  attributed  to  it  may  possibly  have 
been  modified  by  the  action  of  other  laws  not  taken  into 
account ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  law  in  question  may  not,  in 
the  particular  cases  examined,  have  fully  worked  out  its 
legitimate  and  proper  results.  In  every  really  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  this  danger  is  appreciated,  and  the  utmost  care  is 
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taken  to  guard  against  this  source  of  error,  and  to  isolate  as 
perfectly  as  possible  the  phenomena  to  be  examined ;  but 
the  difficulties  of  thorougli  scientific  experiment  are  great, 
and  our  knowledge  even  of  familiar  things  is  limited.  Hence 
it  happens  that  almost  every  result  needs  to  be  tested  under 
diverse  circumstances  and  by  different  investigators,  and 
confidence  is  not  established  in  the  conclusions  reached  until 
this  has  been  done.  When  this  has  been  accomplished,  as 
it  has  been  to  a  good  degree  in  the  case  of  the  persistence  of 
force,  the  establishment  of  a  general  law  is  recognized ;  but 
even  then  it  is  hazardous  to  assume  too  soon  or  too  positively 
that  this  law  is  fully  understood  in  all  its  completeness. 
Disagreements,  more  or  less  important,  always  exist  between 
theory  and  experiment ;  and  when  the  mean  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  accords  with  the  theory,  these  differ¬ 
ences  are  fairly  attributed  to  the  unavoidable  errors  of 
observation.  But  confidence  in  this  explanation  must  be  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  observations,  the  breadth  of 
their  scope,  and  the  length  of  time  in  which  they  have  been 
subjected  to  the  questionings  of  scientific  reasoners.  For 
example  :  the  Ptolemaic  system  did  very  well  for  astronomy, 
and  there  was  reason  for  thinking  it  the  true  account  of  the 
relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies  until  observations  had  been 
greatly  multiplied  ;  so,  too,  the  phlogiston  theory  held  its 
place  in  chemistry  until  e;^periments  had  become  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  admit  of  explanation  by  its  means.  The  evidence  of 
truths  in  natural  science  is  thus  assimilated  in  character  to 
moral  rather  than  to  demonstrative  evidence,  in  that  it  consists 
for  the  most  part  of  an  accumulation  of  probabilities ;  but 
with  this  important  difference,  that  when  certain  facts  have 
once  been  sufficiently  established  by  observation,  they  may 
become  the  basis  of  mathematical  reasoning  to  others.  The 
foundation  of  all,  however,  is  in  observation,  and  these  obser¬ 
vations  are  trustworthy  in  proportion  to  their  number  and  the 
care  with  which  they  have  been  made.  The  basis  for  mathe¬ 
matical  reasoning  from  them  cannot  be  perfect  until  the 
observations  themselves  have  not  only  become  perfectly 
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accurate,  but  have  embraced  absolutely  all  the  facts  entering 
into  the  calculation.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  while  many 
natural  laws  have  been  established  beyond  peradventure,  it 
has  yet  been  well  said  even  of  these  that  they  are,  in  a  certain 
inexact;^  they  form  a  general  statement,  as  it  were, 
of  the  norm  of  nature’s  action,  but  they  are  never  found  to 
correspond  precisely  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  world. 
The  want  of  correspondence  is  due  only  to  our  iusufficient 
knowledge,  and  every  advance  in  knowledge  and  every  wider 
generalization  brings  the  law  and  the  fact  into  closer  har¬ 
mony.  Still,  even  of  a  law  as  long  and  as  thorougldy  in¬ 
vestigated  as  that  of  gravity  it  remains  true  that  there  are 
certain  residual  phenomena  left  unexplained.  Uranus  did 
not  move  in  its  orbit  as  it  should  have  done  until  Neptune 
was  discovered ;  even  now  Mercury,  in  its  transit,  does  not 
make  contact  at  precisely  the  appointed  second.  The  sup¬ 
posed  discovery  of  intra-Mercurial  planets,  if  confirmed  by 
further  researches  of  astronomers,  will  introduce  fresh  ele¬ 
ments  into  their  calculations.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that 
difficulties  will  be  entirely  removed  until  knowledge  is  made 
perfect. 

These  facts  have  been  called  to  mind  in  this  connection 
because  such  difficulties  must  press  particularly  upon  the 
treatment  of  those  laws  which  have  been  most  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  have  been  therefore 
subjected  to  the  least  perfect  and  continuous  investigation 
under  varying  aspects.  It  is  not  very  long  since  La  Place 
established  upon  a  mathematical  basis  the  permanence  of  the 
solar  system  ;  more  recently  Le  Verrier,  by  using  some  terms 
of  a  higher  order  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  equations 
of  La  Place,  demonstrated  the  unreliability  of  this  conclusion. 
Probably  no  mathematician  would  now  assume  that  all  the 
necessary  data  were  well  enough  known  to  allow  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  question  upon  mathematical  grounds  alone. 
The  reasoning  might  be  faultless,  but  the  facts  of  observation, 
which  must  form  its  basis,  are  more  or  less  uncertain.  If 
1  Cooke’s  Chemical  Physics,  sec.  165,  pp.  300,  301. 
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this  be  true  of  a  question  so  long  and  attentively  investigated, 
it  must  be  true  a  fortiori  of  one  of  the  most  recently  dis¬ 
covered  of  all  the  great  laws  of  nature. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  inference  from  the  dpctrine  of 
the  correlation  of  forces  was  this  :  Since  all  force  which 
disappears  under  one  form  reappears  under  another,  the 
sum  total  of  force  in  the  universe,  like  the  sum  total  of 
matter,  is  always  constant.  The  doctrine  has  been,  and  is 
still,  often  stated  in  precisely  this  form :  there  is  no  creation 
of  force  and  there  is  no  annihilation  of  force,  but  merely 
transformations  take  place  which  leave  the  total  energy  of 
the  universe  unchanged.  The  common  effect  of  this  state¬ 
ment  upon  men’s  minds  is  to  satisfy  them  of  the  permanence 
of  substantially  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  universe 
viewed  as  a  whole.  There  are  evidently  vast  cycles  of  change 
in  the  existing  order ;  but  the  sum  total  of  matter  and  of 
force  being  always  the  same,  there  is  on  the  whole  a  perfect 
balance,  and  however  the  pendulum  may  swing,  now  to  one 
side  and  now  to  the  other,  it  must  always  return  through  the 
centre  in  its  appointed  time. 

But  this  inference  has  been  proved  to  be  untrue  by  a  more 
careful  scientific  investigation  of  the  facts.  Clausius  has 
subjected  the  theory  to  a  rigid  mathematical  analysis  and  has 
been  led  thereby  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  found  himself, 
at  the  outset,  obliged  to  distinguish  between  processes  which 
are  simply  and  entirely  reversible  and  those  which  are  in 
part  irreversible.  Motion  may  be  wholly  converted  into 
heat,  but  heat  cannot  be  wholly  reconverted  into  motion. 
In  all  experiments  thus  far  attempted  there  is  a  certain 
inconvertible  residuum,  and  this  having  been  the  case  in  a 
great  variety  of  experiments  and  under  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  Clausius  and  his  opponents  are  alike  obliged 
to  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  natural  law.  Now,  since  this  is 
the  result  of  the  operations  of  nature,  incessantly  going  on 
upon  a  vast  scale,  there  must  ensue  a  disturbance  of  its  exist¬ 
ing  condition.  “  A  general  and  prevailing  tendency  in 
nature  to  changes  of  a  certain  character  is  indicated  by  these 
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accurate,  but  have  embraced  absolutely  all  the  facts  entering 
into  the  calculation.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  while  many 
natural  laws’  have  been  established  beyond  peradventure,  it 
has  yet  been  well  said  even  of  these  that  they  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  inexact;^  they  form  a  general  statement,  as  it  were, 
of  the  norm  of  nature’s  action,  but  they  are  never  found  to 
correspond  precisely  with  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  world. 
The  want  of  correspondence  is  due  only  to  our  iusufficient 
knowledge,  and  every  advance  in  knowledge  and  every  wider 
generalization  brings  the  law  and  the  fact  into  closer  har¬ 
mony.  Still,  even  of  a  law  as  long  and  as  thorouglily  in¬ 
vestigated  as  that  of  gravity  it  remains  true  that  there  are 
certain  residual  phenomena  left  unexplained.  Uranus  did 
not  move  in  its  orbit  as  it  should  have  done  until  Neptune 
was  discovered ;  even  now  Mercury,  in  its  transit,  does  not 
make  contact  at  precisely  the  appointed  second.  The  sup¬ 
posed  discovery  of  intra-Mercurial  planets,  if  confirmed  by 
further  researches  of  astronomers,  will  introduce  fresh  ele¬ 
ments  into  their  calculations.  It  cannot  be  hoped  that 
difficulties  will  be  entirely  removed  until  knowledge  is  made 
perfect. 

These  facts  have  been  called  to  mind  in  this  connection 
because  such  difficulties  must  press  particularly  upon  the 
treatment  of  those  laws  which  have  been  most  recently  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  phenomena  of  which  have  been  therefore 
subjected  to  the  least  perfect  and  continuous  investigation 
under  varying  aspects.  It  is  not  very  long  since  La  Place 
established  upon  a  mathematical  basis  the  permanence  of  the 
solar  system  ;  more  recently  Le  Verrier,  by  using  some  terms 
of  a  higher  order  which  had  been  neglected  in  the  equations 
of  La  Place,  demonstrated  the  unreliability  of  this  conclusion. 
Probably  no  mathematician  would  now  assume  that  all  the 
necessary  data  were  well  enough  known  to  allow  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  question  upon  mathematical  grounds  alone. 
The  reasoning  might  be  faultless,  but  the  facts  of  observation, 
which  must  form  its  basis,  are  more  or  less  uncertain.  If 

^  Cooke’s  Chemical  Physics,  sec.  165,  pp.  300,  301. 
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this  be  true  of  a  question  so  long  and  attentively  investigated, 
it  must  be  true  a  fortiori  of  one  of  the  most  recently  dis¬ 
covered  of  all  the  great  laws  of  nature. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  inference  from  the  dpctrine  of 
the  correlation  of  forces  was  this  :  Since  all  force  which 
disappears  under  one  form  reappears  under  another,  the 
sum  total  of  force  in  the  universe,  like  the  sum  total  of 
matter,  is  always  constant.  The  doctrine  has  been,  and  is 
still,  often  stated  in  precisely  this  form  :  there  is  no  creation 
of  force  and  there  is  no  annihilation  of  force,  but  merely 
transformations  take  place  which  leave  the  total  energy  of 
the  universe  unchanged.  The  common  effect  of  this  state¬ 
ment  upon  men’s  minds  is  to  satisfy  them  of  the  permanence 
of  substantially  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  universe 
viewed  as  a  whole.  There  are  evidently  vast  cycles  of  change 
in  the  existing  order ;  but  the  sum  total  of  matter  and  of 
force  being  always  the  same,  there  is  on  the  whole  a  perfect 
balance,  and  however  the  pendulum  may  swing,  now  to  one 
side  and  now  to  the  other,  it  must  always  return  through  the 
centre  in  its  appointed  time. 

But  this  inference  has  been  proved  to  be  untrue  by  a  more 
careful  scientific  investigation  of  the  facts.  Clausius  has 
subjected  the  theory  to  a  rigid  mathematical  analysis  and  has 
been  led  thereby  to  a  different  conclusion.  He  found  himself, 
at  the  outset,  obliged  to  distinguish  between  processes  which 
are  simply  and  entirely  reversible  and  those  which  are  in 
part  irreversilde.  Motion  may  be  wholly  converted  into 
heat,  but  heat  cannot  be  wholly  reconverted  into  motion. 
Ill  all  experiments  thus  far  attempted  there  is  a  certain 
inconvertible  residuum,  and  this  having  been  the  case  in  a 
great  variety  of  experiments  and  under  a  great  variety  of 
circumstances,  Clausius  and  his  opponents  are  alike  obliged 
to  accept  it  as  a  part  of  the  natural  law.  Now,  since  this  is 
the  result  of  the  operations  of  nature,  incessantly  going  on 
upon  a  vast  scale,  there  must  ensue  a  disturbance  of  its  exist¬ 
ing  condition.  “  A  general  and  prevailing  tendency  in 
nature  to  changes  of  a  certain  character  is  indicated  by  these 
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through  friction  or  other  similar  impediments  to  motion,  of 
the  conversion  into  heat,  that  is  to  say,  into  molecular 
motions,  of  the  motions  with  which  large  masses  are  ani¬ 
mated,  and  which  are  due,  either  actually  or  conceivably,  to 
work  done  by  natural  forces and  if,  further,  heat  always 
strives  to  alter  its  distribution,  so  that  existing  differences 
of  temperature  may  be  cancelled,  then  the  universe  must 
gradually  be  approaching  more  and  more  to  the  condition  in 
which  forces  can  produce  no  further  motion,  and  differences 
of  temperature  can  no  longer  exist.”  ^  It  will  be  observed 
that  this  conclusion  is  a  general  one,  embracing  the  whole 
universe  in  its  scope ;  all  motion  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
that  word,  that  is,  all  molar  motion,  tends  to  be  converted 
into  molecular  motion,  or  heat,  and  heat  tends  to  an  equal 
universal  distribution.  The  tendency,  then,  not  of  any  part, 
but  of  the  whole,  universe  is  to  a  motionless  condition  of 
uniform  temperature. 

To  the  same  purpose  he  shows  in  another  Memoir,  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  deduction  from  his  second  fundamental  theorem,  that 
“  Transformations  occurring  in  nature  may  take  place  in  a 
certain  direction,  which  I  have  assumed  as  positive,  by  them¬ 
selves,  that  is,  without  compensation ;  but  that  in  the  opposite, 
and  consequently  negative  direction,  they  can  only  take 
place  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  compensated  by  simulta¬ 
neously  occurring  positive  transformations . In  fact,  if 

in  all  the  changes  of  condition  occurring  in  the  universe  the 
transformations  in  one  definite  direction  exceed  in  magnitude 
those  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  entire  condition  of  the 
universe  must  always  continue  to  change  in  that  first  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  universe  must  consequently  approach  in¬ 
cessantly  to  a  limiting  condition.”  ^  Clausius  had  worked 
out  his  theorems  mathematically  without  observing  these 

1  The  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat.  By  R.  Clausius  (Eng.  trans.),  8th  Me¬ 
moir,  p.  290. 

^  Ibid.,  9th  Memoir,  p.  364.  See  also  p.  365 ;  also  6th  Memoir,  pp.  224,  245, 
and  note  on  p.  247. 
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conclusions  resulting  from  them  in  regard  to  the  universe ; 
his  attention  was  first  called  to  them  by  Sir  W.  Thompson.^ 

The  conclusions  themselves,  however,  were  too  important 
and  too  obviously  at  variance  with  certain  popular  theories 
to  pass  unchallenged.  An  attempt  was  made  to  do  away 
with  their  effect  by  Rankine.^  He  fully  admitted  the  mathe¬ 
matical  certainty  of  the  process  “  whereby  mechanical  energy 
becomes  more  and  more  dissipated,”  but  suggested  that 
there  might  also  be  an  opposite  effect  “  wliereby  mechanical 
energy  may  be  again  concentrated  and  stored  up  in  indi¬ 
vidual  masses.”  Something  will  be  said  further  on  of  the 
process  by  which  he  .conceived  this  might  be  possible  ;  mean¬ 
time  suffice  it  to  say  that  Clausius  has  shown  mathematically 
that  it  is  theoretically  impossible.^  If  the  hypothesis  be 
analyzed  it  will  be  found  equivalent  to.  saying  that  in  some 
part  of  the  universe  the  laws  of  nature,  as  we  know  them, 
are  reversed. 

These  conclusions  of  Clausius  are  cited  not  because  they 
liave  been  proved  to  be  absolutely  true  (for  there  may  well 
exist  a  doubt  whether  even  so  eminent  a  mathematician  has 
succeeded  in  embracing  all  the  necessary  terms  in  his  calcu¬ 
lations)  ;  but  because  they  show  this :  that  the  profoundest 
mathematical  investigations  yet  made  on  the  subject  lead 
0to  a  very  different  result  from  that  which  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed.  In  so  far,  however,  as  these  conclusions  are  reliable  — 
and  they  are  the  best  yet  attained  —  they  go  to  show  that  with 
the  gradual  transformation  of  all  motion  into  heat,  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  universal  distribution  and  equalization  of  the 
latter,  the  universe  that  now  is,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  universe  of  either  the  past  or  the  future. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  this  mathematical  view  of  the  subject 
to  another  which  has  been  popularized  in  the  philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  All  must  admit  the  general  tnith  of  his 
fundamental  position,  that  the  universal  tendency  of  nature, 

1  Phil.  Ma^.,  S.  4.  Vol.  iv.  p.  304,  as  quoted  by  Clausius,  ubi  sup. 

*  Ibid.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  358. 

•  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat,  8th  Memoir. 

Vol.  XXXVm.  No.  149.  S 
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so  far  as  it  has  come  under  human  observation,  is  to  proceed 
from  tlie  general  to  the  special,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  pliilosopliy  of  this 
fact,  the  fact  itself  is  an  unquestionable  one.  In  this  process, 
which  is  a  process  of  integration,  there  is  and  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  always  and  everywhere'  (as  Mr.  Spencer  shows)  a 
dissipation  of  force.  Take  a  particular  and  obvious  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  general  principle  which,  by  a  change  of  terms, 
might  be  made  to  apply  to  any  other  example.  The  sun  of 
our  system  is  continually  radiating  into  space  an  enormous 
amount  of  energy.  The  part  of  tliis  intercepted  by  the  earth 
is  great  indeed  in  its  value  in  the  economy  of  the  earth, 
being  the  chief — almost  the  sole  —  factor  in  all  terrestrial 
dynamics  ;  but,  in  comparison  to  the  whole  amount  radiated, 
is  as  small  as  the  section  of  the  earth  in  comparison  with 
the  surface  of  that  vast  sphere  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre 
and  the  earth’s  distance  from  it  the  radius.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  each  of  the  other  planets  in  proportion  to 
their  size  and  distance.  The  amount  of  the  sun’s  energy 
absorbed  by  them  all  is  exceedingly  small  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  amount  radiated.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
one  two-thousand-millionth  of  the  sun’s  rays  is  intercepted 
by  the  earth,  and  only  twelve  times  that  amount  by  all  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system  taken  together ;  and  even  of  this^ 
a  fraction  is  reflected  from  their  surfaces  and  another  portion 
is  radiated  off  into  space.  In  the  same  way  the  fixed  stars, 
the  suns  of  other  systems,  and  the  nebulae  also,  are  all  radia¬ 
ting  into  space,  hourly  and  momentarily,  amounts  of  energy 
which  the  imagination  vainly  essays  to  comprehend.  Very 
little  of  this  is  in  any  case  absorbed  by  any  known  bodies. 
What  then  becomes  of  it  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  common  conception,  somewhat  vaguely 
held,  is  that  all  space  is  so  filled  with  celestial  bodies  that 
ultimately  the  whole  sphere  of  radiation  is  occupied,  and 
thus  in  the  end  all  radiated  energy  is  absorbed.  Although 
very  little  of  the  energy  radiated  from  any  particular  body  is 
taken  up  by  any  other  one  body,  yet  the  number  of  bodies  is 
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so  countless  that,  taken  together,  they  absorb  the  whole ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  each  single  body  receives  a  fraction, 
however  small,  of  the  radiations  from  all  the  others.  Thus 
the  balance  is,  on  the  whole,  kept  up ;  nothing  is  lost,  and 
nothing  gained.  But  the  existence  of  celestial  bodies  thus 
covering  the  whole  sphere  of  radiation  is  purely  imaginary. 
It  is  not  only  destitute  of  any  tittle  of  evidence ;  but  such 
facts  of  astronomy  as  we  know  seem  to  be  against  it.  Every 
enlargement  of  the  power  of  the  telescope  has  indeed  brought 
within  the  range  of  vision  multitudes  of  new  stars,  but  at 
such  distances  that  their  size,  however  great  absolutely,  bears 
no  appreciable  proportion  to  the  surface  of  the  sphere  in 
wliich  tliey  lie.  Astronomy  further  indicates  that  the  celes*- 
tial  bodies  are  not  distributed  uniformly  through  space,  but 
are  clustered  in  certain  definite  directions.  Setting  aside, 
however,  all  these  considerations,  a  moments  reflection  will 
show  the  impossibility  of  the  hypothesis.  Energy  is  radiated 
from  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe  in  all  directions.  If  the 
number  of  bodies  in  the  universe  is  finite,  then  some  of  them 
must  be  the  outermost,  with  no  others  beyond ;  but  from 
these  outermost  bodies  outward  radiations  must  still  go  on. 
They  must  be  the  means  of  conveying  away  from  the  uni¬ 
verse  a  certain  continual  stream  of  energy,  and  the  sum  total 
of  the  remainder  must  be  always  diminishing.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Rankine  to  avoid  this  conclusion  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  further  on. 

This  conclusion  may  indeed  be  avoided  by  supposing  the 
number  of  bodies  in  the  universe  to  be  really  infinite.  In 
that  case,  at  any  point  whatever  the  radiating  bodies  beyond 
will  be  equal  to  those  on  this  side,  the  number  above  will  be 
equal  to  those  below.  The  equalizing  tendency  of  radiating 
energy  could  never  bring  the  universe  to  a  state  of  paotion- 
less  equilibrium  at  a  uniform  temperature,  because,  the  uni¬ 
verse  being  infinite,  infinite  time  would  be  required  to  produce 
the  effect,  and  hence  the  universe  would  be  eternal.  But 
such  a  supposition  is  a  mere  plunge  into  that  sea  of  vague¬ 
ness  and  uncertainty  which  always  attends  the  attempt  to 
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combine  the  incommensurable  terms  of  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  At  best  it  would  be  a  purely  imaginary  hypothesis, 
and  one  of  great  complexity;  but  we  look  upon  the  bare 
statement  of  an  absolutely  infinite  number  of  finite  worlds  as 
a  contradiction  of  terms,  not  in  any  wise  entitled  to  enter 
into  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  The  attributes  of  infinity 
necessarily  belong  together,  and  an  enumeration  of  parts  is 
inconsistent  with  them  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  limitation 
is  an  essential  quality  of  matter,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
this  with  infinity  cannot  be  removed  by  mere  multiplication. 

Infinity,  however,  is  apt  to  be  popularly  confounded  with 
indefiniteness;  and  hence  what  would  be  true  of  a  really 
.infinite  number  —  if  this  were  possible  —  is  supposed  to  be 
true  of  an  indefinite  number.  This  is  far  from  being  the 
case  ;  for  infinity  and  indefiniteness  differ  not  in  degree,  but 
in  kind.  Now,  if  the  number  of  worlds  be  only  indefinite, 
however  great,  they  have  a  limit.  The  imagination  may 
become  weary  and  thought  exhausted  before  that  limit  is 
reached  ;  but  radiation  is  not,  and  will  still  go  on  beyond.  The 
question  then  recurs :  What  becomes  of  the  energy  radiated 
out  beyond  the  last  celestial  body  ?  Plainly,  if  it  is  lost  to 
the  universe,  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force,  as 
commonly  understood,,  can  no  longer  be  maintained  in  its 
absolute  sense.  The  difficulty  has  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  those  who  have  examined  the  subject,  and 
several  hypotheses  have  been  suggested  for  its  solution.  Mr. 
Spencer  insists  much  upon  the  dissipation  of  force  in  a 
forming  world,  and  lie  also  supposes  its  ultimate  reconcen¬ 
tration  upon  a  dissolving  world ;  but  he  gives  po  hint  directly 
of  the  way  in  which  this  may  be  accomplished.  He  tells  us 
that  the  process  of  integration  and  of  consequent  dissipation 
of  force,  when  it  shall  have  reached  its  ultimate  result,  will 
in  some  way,  which  he  does  not  undertake  to  explain,  be 
replaced  by  the  opposite  process  of  disintegration  and  con¬ 
centration  of  force.  Such  a  supposition  is,  as  already  said, 
in  opposition  to  the  conclusions  of  Clausius,  based  upon  the 
mechanical  theory  of  heat.  Those  conclusions  embrace  in 
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their  nature  all  material  things,  and  require  the  equal  distri¬ 
bution,  and  not  the  reconcentration,  of  dissipated  energy. 
But,  aside  from  this,  the  hypothesis  of  Spencer  makes  neces¬ 
sary  the  supposition  of  some  reservoir  of  force  where  the 
dissipated  energy  may  be  stored  until  it  can  again  be  returned 
and  be  made  available.  Tlie  theory  of  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  universe  has  been  thought  to  meet  this  necessity ; 
different  universes  being  in  reciprocal  conditions,  one  re¬ 
ceiving  what  is  dissipated  from  the  other.  Thus  to  meet 
the  difficulty  we  are  brought  again  to  an  hypothesis  which  is 
purely  imaginary,  which  can  lay  claim  to  no  shadow  of 
evidence  in  its  support,  and  one  which  is  in  itself  so  compli¬ 
cated  as  to  be  extremely  suspicious. 

But  to  appreciate  fairly  this  hypothesis  there  is  need  of 
the  exercise  of  a  little  of  that  scientific  imagination  which 
Mr.  Tyndall  considers  so  important.  Let  it  be  attempted  to 
realize  in  thought  the  position  of  such  universes  in  space. 
The.  notion  of  the  reflection  of  energy  will  be  considered 
presently.  Setting  this  aside  now,  and  taking  the  simplest 
form  of  the  hypothesis,  let  it  be  supposed  that  there  are  just 
two  universes,  the  one  radiating  energy  and  the  other  receiv¬ 
ing  the  energy  radiated.  The  dissipated  force  is  dissipated 
equally  in  all  directions,  and  therefore,  if  it  is  to  be  received 
by  another  universe,  this  second  universe  must  necessarily 
enclose  the  dissipating  one  as  an  outer  shell  or  sphere.  But 
even  this  conception  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  The  outer  universe  must  also  radiate  its  energy  out¬ 
wardly  as  well  as  inwardly,  and  hence  must  itself  be  enclosed 
by  another  universe  beyond,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  We 
have  come  back  again  to  the  old  point  of  an  absolute  infinity 
of  worlds,  and  so  have  no  better  solution  of  the  difficulty 
than  before. 

Another  suggestion  to  meet  the  difficulty  is,  that  space 
being  infinite,  the  energy  radiated  is  neither  lost  nor  annihi¬ 
lated,  but  may  go  on  radiating  forever.  However  far  it  has 
moved  in  the  untold  ages  of  the  past,  there  is  still  an  infinite 
beyond,  the  bounds  of  which  it  can  never  reach,  for  there  are 
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no  bounds.  This  is  only  a  solution  in  words,  and  is  of  no 
real  value.  As  far  as  the  universe  which  is  subject  to  our 
investigation,  or  even  to  our  speculation,  is  concerned,  it  is 
only  another  form  of  saying  that  the  dissipated  energy  is 
lost.  It  is  gone  from  our  universe  never  to  return,  and  we 
have  merely  confessed  our  ignorance  as  to  what  becomes  of  it. 
It  is  not  unlike  Sam  Weller’s  account  of  the  end  of  the  post¬ 
boys  and  the  old  donkeys  :  “  They  gets  on  the  donkeys  and 
rides  off.”  Seriously,  for  anything  except  a  mere  verbal 
technicality,  this  is  a  denial  of  the  persistence  of  force.  As 
far  as  our  cosmos  is  concerned,  the  energy  is  gone  when  it 
has  passed  away  from  it  to  an  infinite  distance.  Mr.  Spencer 
assures  us  that  the  notion  of  the  annihilation  of  force  is  un¬ 
thinkable,  and  therefore  untrue.  It  has  nevertheless  been 
thought  by  all  the  past  generations  of  men,  and  continues  to 
be  by  the  immense  mass  of  the  present  generation.  The 
notion  of  infinite  space  is  also  “  unthinkable  ”  in  a  certain 
sense,  as  everything  is  unthinkable  to  the  finite  mind  when 
attempting  to  comprehend  the  infinite.  But  quite  apart  from 
all  such  considerations  the  practical  result  of  this  hypothesis 
must  be  that  the  universe  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  under¬ 
going  a  gradual  but  complete  transformation  by  the  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  its  energy  to  parts  unknown. 

There  are  weightier  reasons  /for  believing  in  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  force  than  the  assumed  unthinkableness  of  its  contra¬ 
diction  ;  but  none  of  the  theories  yet  examined  can  suffice  to 
reconcile  our  belief  with  the  patent  facts  of  nature.  Another 
hypothesis  has  been  put  forth  with  some  pretension,  and  has 
gained  some  currency,  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
material  universe  is  finite  and  surrounded  by  absolutely 
empty  space.  As  this  exhausts  all  the  accounts  of  the  matter 
from  the  materialistic  point  of  view,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
this  also. 

On  this  hypothesis  all  dissipated  energy  must,  sooner  or 
later,  reach  the  bounds  of  its  conducting  medium,  and  then 
can  go  no  further,  for  there  is  nothing  into  which  it  can  pass ; 
from  the  surrounding  wall  of  nothingness  it  will  be  reflected 
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back.  This  hypothesis  may  seem  too  purely  imaginary,  and 
even  as  an  imagination  too  wonderful  to  require  serious  con¬ 
sideration  ;  nevertheless,  since  it  is  the  last  resort  hitherto 
proposed  of  materialistic  philosophy  for  dealing  with  the 
manifest  fact  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  from  the  known 
universe,  it  requires  to  be  examined  fairly.  It  will  be  found 
encumbered  with  difficulties,  the  statement  of  which  may  be 
a  little  tedious  ;  but  this  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  hypothesis.  It  is  the  hypothesis  of  Rankine,  already 
referred  to,  and  has  apparently  formed  the  basis  of  much  of 
current  philosophical  literature.  Clausius  has  carefully  ex¬ 
amined  it  and  shown  it  to  be  impossible  on  mathematical 
grounds  ;  it  is  proposed  to  look  at  it  here  from  another  point 
of  view.  To  have  it  clearly  before  the  mind  it  is  stated 
in  Rankine’s  own  words  as  quoted  by  Clausius.'  Rankine 
had  already  spoken  of  the  production  of  heat  by  the  work  of 
natural  forces,  of  the  tendency  of  heat  so  to  distribute  itself 
among  bodies  as  to  equalize  their  temperature,  and  of  the 
further  tendency  of  all  bodies  in  the  universe  continually  to 
give  off  more  and  more  heat  to  the  ether  which  pervades 
space  ;  he  then  continues,  “  Let  it  now  be  supposed  that,  in 
all  directions  around  the  visible  world,  the  interstellar  medium 
has  bounds  beyond  which  there  is  empty  space. 

“  If  this  conjecture  be  true,  then  on  reaching  those  bounds 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  world  will  be  totally  reflected,  and 
will  ultimately  be  reconstituted  into  foci.  At  each  of  these 
foci  the  intensity  may  be  expected  to  be  such  that,  should  a 
star  (being  at  that  period  an  extinct  mass  of  inert  com¬ 
pounds)  in  the  course  of  its  motions  arrive  at  that  point  of 
space,  it  will  be  varporized  and  resolved  into  its  elements,  a 
store  of  chemical  power  being  thus  reproduced  at  the  expense 
of  a  corresponding  amount  of  radiant  heat. 

“Thus  it  appears  that,  although  from  what  we  can- see  of 
the  known  world,  its  condition  seems  to  tend  continually 
towards  the  equable  diffusion,  in  the  form  of  radiant  heat, 
of  all  physical  energy,  the  extinction  of  the  stars,  and  the 
1  Mechanical  Theory  of  Heat  (8th  Memoir),  p.  291. 
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cessation  of  all  phenomena,  yet  the  world,  as  now  created, 
may  possibly  be  provided  within  itself  with  the  means  of 
recoiicentrating  its  physical  energies  and  renewing  its 
activity  and  life.”  Rankine  having  enunciated  this  hypothe¬ 
sis,  Clausius  devoted  a  special  memoir  to  an  examination  of 
the  concentration  of  rays  of  light  and  heat,  and  in  this,  as 
already  said,  he  has  shown  that  Rankine’s  theory  is  mathe¬ 
matically  impossible.  Perhaps  the  same  result  may  be 
obtained  from  more  general  considerations  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  equations  of  Clausius. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  to  the  theory  of  Rankine 
that  his  foci  should  be  limited  in  number,  since  otherwise 
the  energy  diffused  through  space  could  not  be  effectively 
concentrated  anywhere.  This  makes  necessary  the  further 
supposition  that  the  supposed  reflecting  boundaries  of  energy 
have  a  definite  shape  relatively  to  these  foci ;  in  fact  this 
would  be  a  part  of  the  definition  of  the  foci  themselves.  It 
is  further  necessary  that  all  the  radiating  matter  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  should  be  in  certain  definite  positions  in  relation  to 
these  bounds,  in  order  that  their  radiated  energy  may,  by 
reflection,  be  reconcentrated  in  these  foci.  For  all  this  there 
is,  of  course,  not  only  no  shadow  of  evidence,  but,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  bodies  of  which  we  know  are  in  motion 
relatively  to  one  another,  it  is  inconceivable.  The  radiated 
energy  of  the  solar  system,  or  of  any  other  system,  which 
might  conceivably  be  reflected  to  a  certain  focus  at  one 
moment,  could  not  be  gathered  there  at  another ;  for  the 
position  of  the  radiating  bodies  would  have  changed,  and  if 
the  foci  be  supposed  infinitely  numerous,  there  will  remain 
no  longer  a  concentration,  but  only  an  equal  diffusion  of  the 
radiated  energy. 

But  time  is  as  important  a  factor  as  form  in  the  reconcen¬ 
tration  of  the  radiated  energy.  Hence  these  supposed  boun¬ 
daries  must  be  at  such  an  inconceivable  distance  that  the 
whole  duration  of  the  dissipation  of  energy  would  only 
suffice  for  the  journey  of  light  to  those  boundaries  and  back 
again  to  one  of  these  foci  in  order  save  the  earliest  dissipated 
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force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  near  that  the  force  last  dis¬ 
sipated  would  only  have  time  to  reach  the  same  point.  These 
are  manifestly  contradictory  assumptions,  and  yet  are  both 
necessary  to  the  reconcentration  of  energy  at  any  point, 
unless  there  be  always  at  the  focus  some  body  on  which  that 
energy  can  be  concentrated.  This  latter  supposition  must 
be  dismissed  as  inconsistent  with  the  high  probability,  at 
least,  that  all  bodies  in  the  universe  are  in  motion  ;  but  even 
if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  only  amount  to  a  perpetual  concen¬ 
tration  of  energy  upon  those  particular  bodies  which  remained 
permanently  at  the  foci,  and  in  these  the  whole  force  of 
the  universe  would  tend  to  become  permanently  absorbed. 
Bodies  so  placed,  and  permanently  at  rest,  would  mutually 
dissipate  and  mutually  receive  energy  until  an  equilibrium 
was  reached,  and  we  should  then  have  motionless  bodies  at 
the  foci  of  space,  having  each  a  permanent  totality  of  energy. 
This  would  be  a  very  different  universe  from  anything  of 
which  we  know,  and  from  anything  which  the  researches  of 
science  indicate  as  probable  in  the  future,  and  would  imply 
a  final  condition  of  the  universe  in  the  state  of  several  per¬ 
manent  nebulae.  Apart  from  such  suppositions,  it  is  plain 
that  the  reflected  energy  would  be  continually  passing  and 
repassing  through  the  foci,  and  there  could  never  be  a  con¬ 
centration  at  those  points  of  anything  more  than  the  energy 
which  might  be,  at  any  particular  moment,  actually  in 
transitu;  all  the  rest  would  still  be  in  a  state  of  dissipation. 

But  the  element  of  time  comes  into  the  hypothesis  also  in 
another  way.  The  theory  requires  that  some  star,  at  a  time 
when  it  has  become  “  an  extinct  mass  of  inert  compounds,” 
should  pass  through  the  particular  point  in  space  occupied  by 
one  of  the  supposed  foci.  In  view  of  the  relative  dimensions 
of  the  supposed  universe  and  of  the  stars,  it  would  be  diflicult 
to  calculate  the  fraction  which  should  express  the  probability 
of  such  a  contingency. 

This  theory  appears,  therefore,  to  be  untenable,  independ¬ 
ently  of  Clausius’  demonstration  of  its  mathematical  impossi¬ 
bility,  and  independently  also  of  any  particular  form  which 
VoL.  xxxvm.  No.  149.  3 
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might  be  assigned  to  the  ether-filled  finite  universe.  Were 
it  worth  while,  additional  evidence  might  be  brought  against 
it  by  considering  the  effect  of  different  possible  forms ;  but 
this  is  unnecessary.  The  theory  will  not  enable  us  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  persistence  of  energy  forever,  by  turns  in  process 
of  dissipation  during  the  integration  of  the  universe,  and  of 
reconcentration  during  its  disintegration.  Some  form  of 
this  theory  appears  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Spencer, 
but  he  cannot  be  charged  with  it  in  the  absence  of  any  definite 
reference  thereto. 

Since,  then,  we  are  thus  compelled  to  set  aside  every 
materialistic  explanation  yet  offered  of  the  great  and  patent 
fact  of  the  dissipation  of  force,  and  yet  receiving,  at  least  in 
a  general  way,  the  doctrine  of  the  persistence  of  force,  what 
remains  to  be  said  ?  The  fact  of  the  dissipation,  and  that 
on  an  enormous  scale,  no  man  can  deny ;  but  all  the  analo¬ 
gies  of  nature,  as  well  as  all  confidence  in  the  invariability 
of  natural  law,  lead  us  to  deny  that,  if  this  force  is  to  be 
considered  as  an  entity,  it  can  ever  be  annihilated.  Is  the 
paradox  insoluble  ?  We  believe  it  may  be  resolved  by  the 
same  clue. which  is  the  ultimate  resort  in  all  the  other 
enigmas  of  our  condition,  by  looking  to  the  Infinite. 

Let  us  take  a  somewhat  parallel  difficulty  in  a  matter  easily 
within  the  scope  of  our  observation  and  our  science.  The 
water  is  constantly  evaporated  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  land;  yet  the  supply  continues  on  the 
whole  undiminished,  and  we  ask  where  it  comes  from.  It  is 
traced  to  its  source  in  the  condensation  of  the  same  vapors 
which  have  come  from  this  evaporation,  and  which  thus 
returns  that  which  has  been  taken  in  endless  round.  To 
accomplish  the  process  force  is  indeed  required ;  but  this 
force  too  is  restored,  apparently  in  full  measure,  though 
nothing  is  hereby  learned  Jn  regard  to  the  original  source 
either  of  the  matter  or  of  the  force  by  which  it  is  energized. 
That  question,  however,  presses  upon  us  when  we  consider 
tlie  dissipation  of  force  from  the  universe.  Here  we  are 
compelled  to  ask  both  what  can  be  the  source  from  which 
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this  supply  of  energy  proceeds  and  whither  it  goes.  It  does 
not  matter  that  the  amount  now  stored  in  the  universe  may 
be  diminishing  —  that  the  present  supply  does  not  equal  the 
expenditure  ;  it  must  all  ultimately  have  had  a  source,  and, 
if  it  be  not  annihilated,  it  must  all  ultimately  be  somehow 
treasured  up.  Our  physics  do  not  solve  these  questions. 
Mechanical  motion  may  be  transformed  into  heat,  and  heat 
into  chemical  action,  and  chemical  action  into  electricity, 
and  electrity  into  magnetism,  and  magnetism  again,  in  great 
part  at  least,  into  mechanical  motion,  in  almost  endless 
round,  embracing  in  the  circle  a  much  wider  range  of  the 
forms  of  force  than  it  is  here  necessary  to  name.  But  the 
reconvertibility  is  not  perfect.  There  is  a  residue  in  the 
process,  and  meantime  the  energy  of  the  universe  is  contin¬ 
ually  passing  away.  The  circle,  if  it  were  perfect,  could  not 
have  been  self-evolved,  nor,  as  it  is,  can  it  be  self-sustaining. 
If  it  ever  had  been  exactly  balanced,  the  incessant  dissipation 
of  force  must  have  disturbed  that  balance  and  have  required 
instant  and  unending  adjustment.  The  universe,  supposing 
for  the  moment  that  it  could  itself  be  regarded  as  eternal, 
could  have  been  supplied  with  no  finite  reservoir  of  energy 
which  would  not,  during  its  eternal  existence,  have  become 
exhausted ;  and  if  the  universe  be  not  eternal  then  both  it 
and  its  energy  are  to  be  accounted  for,  since  they  could  not 
have  originated  themselves. 

Again:  the  fundamental  laws  of  motion  require  that  a 
body  in  motion,  free  from  all  external  influence,  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  on  in  a  straight  line  forever ;  and  that  a  body 
at  rest,  free  from  external  influence,  should  remain  at  rest 
forever.  No  doubt  it  is  assumed  by  some  philosophers  that 
motion  is  an  original,  inherent  property  of  matter ;  but  this 
is  an  assumption  merely,  and  has  no  other  claim  to  accept¬ 
ance  than  that  the  two  facts,  matter  and  motion,  require  to 
be  accounted  for.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  they  are  two 
facts ;  that  matter  may  be  conceived  of  as  without  motion, 
and  that  therefore  an  hypothesis  which  accounts  for  matter 
will  not  necessarily  account  for  motion.  Motion  is  not  a 
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necessary  property  of  matter  ;  if  it  be  an  original  property  it 
ia  because  it  has  been  made  so  by  some  reason  or  power 
external  to  matter  itself.  If,  then,  the  statement  be  true 
that  all  forms  of  energy  may  be  ultimately  resolved  into 
modes  of  motion,  it  follows  that  the  source  of  energy  must 
also  be  external  to  the  material  universe.  Moreover,  neither 
observation  nor  speculation  give  us  any  intimation  of  the 
existence  of  abstract  force  apart  from  anything  of  which  it 
is  a  property  or  from  which  it  proceeds.  Thus  again  it 
appears  that  it  must  have  been  added  to  matter  from  without. 
Whence,  then,  in  its  ultimate  origin,  does  motion,  or  any 
other  form  of  energy  come  ? 

Natural  science,  in  as  far  as  it  confines  itself  to  nature, 
can  only  answer  this  question  by  saying  that  its  source  is 
outside  of  and  beyond  nature.  So  it  has  been  answered. 
Tyndall  and  others  describe  evolution  as  taking  place  under 
“  a  Power  forever  inscrutable  to  the  human  intellect.”  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  bases  all  his  philosophy  upon  the  existence  of 
an  “  Unknowable.”  It  does  not  matter  how  little  or  how 
much  the  philosophy  of  nescience  may  undertake  to  tell  us 
of  this  unknowable  power ;  it  is  apt,  when  its  statements  are 
analyzed,  to  tell  something  more  than  it  intended.  But  this, 
for  the  present  purpose,  is  of  no  consequence ;  the  point  is,  that 
it  distinctly  recognizes  the  source  of  all  force  or  energy  as  out¬ 
side  of  that  nature  which  is  immediately  subject  to  the  scrutiny 
of  human  observation.  Here  is  the  first  step  in  the  true  and 
only  solution  of  the  problem :  The  energy  in  nature  proceeds 
from  a  source  outside  of  nature.  So  far  there  seems  to  be  a 
tendency  to  a  general  agreement  among  men  of  every  school 
of  thought,  with  the  exception  of  the  pantheists.  The  pan¬ 
theist  makes  the  cosmos  itself  the  source  of  its  own  energy ; 
but  this  is  inadmissible  in  the  light  of  the  problem  here  con¬ 
sidered.  For,  if  terms  are  to  be  used  to  which  it  is  hard  to 
attach  any  definite  meaning,  and  we  were  to  say  that  the 
energy  of  the  universe  comes  from  an  infinite  spirit  of  the 
universe  which  is  the  universe  itself,  we  should  only  be  in¬ 
volving  ourselves  in  a  palpable  contradiction,  unless  we  were 
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also  to  maintain  that  the  universe  itself  is  really  infinite. 
This  proposition  has  already  been  considered  and  set  aside. 
For  any  universe  less  than  one  absolutely  infinite  the  law  of 
the  dissipation  of  force  requires  some  higher  ultimate  source 
of  its  energy.  Pantheism,  therefore,  fails  to  solve  the 
difficulty. 

Of  the  source  of  energy  this  much  is  certainly  known :  it 
must  be  infinite.  For,  if  the  universe  be  eternal,  it  requires 
an  inexhaustible  (which  is  an  infinite)  source  for  its  energy. 
And  if  the  universe  be  not  eternal  then  it  is  a  necessity  of 
thought  that  it  should  have  proceeded  from  somewhat  which, 
in  its  ultimate  origin,  is  self-existent  and  eternal.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  attribute  to  this  eternal  source  the  character  of 
a  Being,  and  we  have  the  final  hypothesis  which  we  believe 
solves,  arid  alone  can  solve,  the  difficulties  before  us.  Of 
course  this  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  that  the  energy 
of  the  universe  is  itself  that  Being  (which  would  bring  us  back 
again  to  pantheism),  but  that  it  proceeds  from  him  in  the 
sense  that  he  wills  it  and  causes  it,  and  without  his  will  it  is 
not.  The  facts  here  considered,  taken  alone,  may  not  suffice 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis,  but  they  do  furnish  two 
reasons  for  its  probability  :  first,  no  other  tenable  hypothesis 
is  suggested ;  and,  secondly,  it  is,  by  many  degrees,  the 
simplest  hypothesis,  and  is  therefore  entitled  to  be  received 
until  it  can  be  disproved.  When  associated  with  such  other 
evidences  as  that  of  design,  or  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
universe,  the  proof  that  this  infinite  source  of  energy  is  a 
Being  becomes  very  strong ;  but  the  present  argument  can 
deal  only  with  the  facts  of  force.  The  two  admitted  facts  of 
its  persistence  and  its  dissipation,  seemingly  in  contradiction, 
are  not  reconciled  satisfactorily  by  the  hypothesis  of  the 
reflection  and  reconcentration  of  energy,  nor  by  any  supposi¬ 
tion  of  correlated  universes,  nor  by  any  other  physical  theory. 
Pantheism  also  fails  to  afford  a  solution  because  it  so  identi¬ 
fies  the  universe  with  God  that  it  requires  the  universe  itself 
to  be  absolutely  infinite  in  order  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
the  problem,  and  this  requirement  is  inadmifisible.  The 
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hypotliesis  of  an  infinite,  self-conscious  Being  alone  meets 
the  difficulty,  and  this  does  fully  meet  it.  There  can  be  no 
exhaustion  of  energy  while  he  wills  that  it  shall  be ;  and 
there  can  be  no  question  of  what  becomes  of  dissipated 
enei’gy  when  he  wills  that  it  shall  not  be.  In  other  words, 
under  this  hypothesis  energy  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
independent  entity ;  it  is  simply,  always,  and  instantly  an 
effect  of  the  divine  activity.  It  is  not  that  activity  itself,  as 
the  pantheist  would  have  us  suppose,  but  an  effect  coming 
into  existence  with  the  manifestation  of  that  activity  in  certain 
forms,  and  ceasing  whenever  and  in  so  far  as  that  manifestation 
of  the  divine  activity  ceases.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  cause 
of  what  we  call  the  persistence  of  energy  is  simply  that,  in 
the  limited  range  of  physical  changes  which  come  under  our 
observation,  the  effects'  of  the  divine  activity  are  constant. 
But  the  constancy  of  the  effect  depends  upon  the  constancy 
of  the  cause,  and  we  have  no  power  to  assert  that  these  par¬ 
ticular  manifestations  will  continue  unchanged  forever.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  determine  what  becomes  of  the  dissipated 
energy ;  when  and  where  the  manifestation  of  divine  activity 
on  material  things  ceases,  then  physical  energy  ceases.  It 
is  no  longer  correlated  or  transformed ;  it  ceases.  It  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  divine  will. 

This  hypothesis  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  view  of 
nature  which  supposes  it  to  have  been  endued  at  the  start 
with  a  given  amount  of  energy,  and  then  allowed  to  go  on 
under  its  constant  dissipation  until  the  stock  shall  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  Such  a  supposition  would  again  make  force  some¬ 
thing  in  itself  beyond  a  mere  effect,  and  would  renew  the 
question,  what  becomes  of  the  dissipated  energy.  It  would 
further  requird  that  the  universe  should  tend  to  exhaustion 
until  the  original  source  of  its  energy  should  again  interpose. 
The  hypothesis  is  rather  that  force  or  energy  itself  is,  as 
already  said,  but  an  effect  of  the  manifestation  of  his  activity ; 
all  things  are  by  him  and  for  him ;  he  is  not  only  before  all 
things,  but  by  him  all  things  consist,  and  he  is  all  in  all. 

When  we  speak  of  this  source  of  energy  as  a  Being  we  do 
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but  use  a  Saxon  expression  which  in  its  Latinized  form  is 
only  existence ;  and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  source  of 
energy  must  be  admitted  by  all  but  the  extremest  Pantheist. 
The  Saxon  form  of  the  expression,  however,  is  associated  in 
our  minds  with  certain  other  notions  which,  for  want  of  any 
better  words,  we  are  fain  to  express  by  the  terms  “  self-con¬ 
sciousness  ”  and  “  personality,”  and  we  apply  the  term  to 
the  Source  of  nature  because  these  things  are  seen  to  belong 
to  him  by  other  evidences,  of  which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
speak.  But  even  apart  from  those  other  evidences,  the 
same  truth  is  really  involved  in  the  very  facts  of  the  per¬ 
sistence  and  the  dissipation  of  energy ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
the  only  solution  of  this  paradox  is  in  an  eternal  will,  which 
involves  all  that  we  mean  by  the  term  personality. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  possibly  further 
investigations  may  bring  to  light  facts  of  which  we  are  at 
present  ignorant,  to  show  that  nature  contains  within  itself 
some  now  unknown  provision  for  the  reconcentration  of  its 
dissipated  energy.  If  this  could  be  so,  the  argument  would 
yet  remain  valid  as  far  as  the  present  state'  of  knowledge  is 
concerned,  and  could  scarcely  be  met  by  the  argument  ex 
ignoto ;  but  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  it  cannot 
be  so.  Both  the  observed  facts  of  nature  and  the  general 
theory  of  evolution  expressly  teach  that  there  is  and  there  must 
be  an  absolute  dissipation  of  force  from  an  integrating  uni¬ 
verse  as  a  whole.  The  fact  is  recognized  on  all  sides,  alike  by 
scientists  and  philosophers,  and  requires  to  be  accounted  for. 
We  believe  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  can  be  no  way 
of  accounting  for  it  on  merely  materialistic  grounds. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  fact  must  always  remain  that 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  energy  is  a  Divine  Being,  it  remains 
possible,  and  even  probable,  that  further  knowledge  will  yet 
be  obtained  of  its  methods.  All  physical  modes  of  its  recon¬ 
centration  hitherto  proposed  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  problem  ;  but  some  method,  nearer  the  truth,  may  here¬ 
after  come  to  be  known.  If  so,  another  step  will  be  gained 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  modes  of  the  divine  activity ;  but 
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this  would  not  tend  to  make  God  a  part  of  nature.  The 
evidence  would  remain  unaffected  that  the  ultimate  Source 
and  the  Sustaiiier  of  all  energy  must  be  outside  of  nature. 
It  would  only  show  more  perfectly  how  nature  proceeds  from 
God,  and  how  all  its  laws  are  but  the  expression  of  his  immu¬ 
table  will.  When  the  energy  pf  the  universe  is  thus  conceived 
of,  as  the  effect  of  the  immediate  activity  of  God,  the  study 
of  nature  acquires  a  new  and  higher  significance,  and  its 
importance  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  revelation  is  made  clear. 
The  scientist  in  seeking  to  discover  the  laws  of  nature  and 
the  secrets  of  energy  is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  study¬ 
ing  the  expression  of  the  Almighty  Will  and  the  effects  of 
his  activity  in  the  visible  universe. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  conclusion  from  the 
consideration  of  the  persistence  of  force  is  one  which,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  lies  at  the  basis  of  several  forms  of 
thought  which,  at  various  times  and  in  various  lands,  have 
proved  attractive  to  intelligent  men.  It  is  the  essential 
truth,  the  perversion  of  which  is  seen  in  pantheism  ;  and 
this  truth,  therefore,  misunderstood,  has  been  the  ground¬ 
work  of  all  pantheistic  religions.  Yet  it  is  broadly  distin¬ 
guished  from  pantheism  in  that  it  refuses  to  confound  God 
with  nature  ;  but  rather,  by  its  fundamental  position,  requires 
that  he  .should  be  apart  from  and  above  nature.  It  is  the 
essential  truth  which  is  but  dimly  groped  after  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  animus  mundi.  Divested  of  all  pantheistic  error  it  is  the 
foundation  of  certain  higher  teaching  not  of  our  working  out. 
That  teaching  has  been  but  imperfectly  understood  in  the 
past,  and  can  be  but  imperfectly  grasped  even  now  ;  yet  the 
progress  of  scientific  thought  and  research  is  ever  helping  on 
to  its  better  understanding.  The  old  rationalistic  idea  that 
God'  constructed  the  universe  as  a  machine  and  then  left  it 
to  itself  to  work  out  its  own  results,  is  scattered  to  the  winds 
by  such  truths  as  we  have  been  considering.  These  teach 
us  of  the  immanence  of  God  in  his  works,  and  bring  us  back 
from  all  secondary  causes  to  the  conception  of  the  old  Hebrew 
poets  and  sages  to  whom  everything  was  God’s  doing.  They 
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show  us  that,  not  by  any  figure,  but  in  very  reality,  “  In  him 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.”  He  is  above  nature 
and  below  it,  without  it  and  within  it,  yet  never  a  part  of  it. 
He  is  not  nature,  but  nature  is  from  him  and  subsists  by 
him. 

“  Super  cuncta,  subter  cuncta ; 

Extra  cuncta,  intra' cuncta  ; 

Intra  cuncta,  nec  inclusus  ; 

Extra  cuncta,  nec  exclusus ; 

Super  cuncta,  nec  elatus ; 

Subter  cuncta,  nec  substratus." 


ARTICLE  II. 

WHAT  IS  UNITARIANISM? 

BT  BEY.  THOMAS  HILL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  FOKMBRLT  PRESIDENT  OF  HARVARD 

COLLEGE. 

The  adage  that  like  draws  to  like  has  notable  exceptions, 
both  in  the  world  of  matter  and  in  the  world  of  mind.  The 
factions  in  a  party  or  sect  are  sometimes  more  bitter  against 
each  other  than  against  their  common  opponents.  When 
a  man  assents  to  most  of  the  propositions  which  we  hold  of 
highest  importance,  and  tlius  gives  us  proof  of  what  we  con¬ 
sider  his  good  sense,  we  are  surprised,  and  perhaps  annoyed,  at 
his  differing  from  our  views  at  all.  It  is,  therefore,  a  delicate 
task  for  a  person  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  denomination 
to  which  he  belongs ;  he  must  inevitably  fail  to  satisfy  some 
one  of  the  wings  of  his  sect.  It  is,  perhaps,  especially  diffi¬ 
cult  to  do  justice  to  the  Unitarians,  because  that  denomination 
in  New  England  carried,  for  many  decades,  the  motto : 
Liberty,  Holiness,  Love.  By  putting  liberty  first  they  in¬ 
sured  the  greatest  variety  and  individuality  of  opinion.  This 
is,  indeed,  frequently  affirmed  by  members  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  to  be  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  They  have  no 
creed ;  and  their  opponents  sometimes  sarcastically  add,  no 
opinions. 
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Yet  the  “National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches,”  organized  in  April  1865,  have  by  re¬ 
peated  votes  clung  to  the  name  of  Christian,  and  insisted 
upon  retaining  the  title  of  Lord  before  the  name  of  Jesus 
Clirist  in  the  preamble  to  their  constitution.  The  New 
Hampshire  Unitarian  Association,  organized  February  1863, 
unanimously  adopted,  in  October  1878,  a  set  of  twelve  affirm¬ 
ative  propositions,  each  illustrated  and  explained  by  comments 
and  scriptural  references,  as  “  a  statement  of  belief, ...  of  the 
most  distinctive  views  that  are  now  generally  held  by  Unita¬ 
rians.”  This  statement  is  so  far  endorsed  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  founded  in  1825,  that  it  is  “  sent 
gratuitously,  on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston.”  The  Maine 
Conference,  in  October  1880,  found  no  dissenting  voices  to  a 
briefer  set  under  their  consideration.^ 

There  is,  therefore,  up  to  the  present  hour  a  solid  mass  in 
the  denomination  (about  four  hundred  clergymen  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  churches)  whose  views  have  a 
substantial  unity,  and  who  are  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
learning  and  eloquence  with  which  individual  clergymen  or 
laymen  endeavor  to  modify  them.  The  predominant  tone  of 
thought  still  takes  its  key  from  the  leaders  of  the  denomina¬ 
tion  in  the  last  generation. 

The  New  Testament  is,  according  to  Unitarians,  a  plain 
book ;  the  gospels,  at  least,  were  written  by  plain,  uneducated 
men,  who  lay  no  claim  to  inspiration  or  to  wisdom,  but  only 
speak  right  on  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And  he,  of 
whom  the  evangelists  write  used  words  of  plain,  every-day 
meaning,  so  that  “  the  common  people  heard  him  gladly.” 
He  did  not  palter  with  a  double  sense  ;  he  did  not  hide  and 

1  The  reader  who  desires  a  fuller  acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  denom* 
ination  as  held  to-day  is  referred  also  to  the  works  published  or  for  sale  by  the 
A.  U.  A. ;  especially  J.  F.  Clarke’s  “  Steps  of  Belief/’  and  “  Orthodoxy ;  ” 
Richard  Metcalf’s  “Letter  and  Spirit;”  seven  discourses  of  “Unitarian  Affir¬ 
mations,”  and  A.  P.  Peabody’s  “  Christian  Belief  and  Life.”  Among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Unitarjan  periodicals,  the  “  Unitarian  Review  ”  represents  the  views  nearer 
to  Channing’s  ;  the  “  Rising  Faith  ”  and  “  Unity,”  the  views  more  influenced 
by  new  philosophy,  and  the  “  Christian  Register,”  all  parts  of  the  denomination. 
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conceal  his  meaning ;  he  did  not  imply  and  allude  to  things 
that  he  did  not  state,  and  which  could  not  have  been  in  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  We  may,  therefore,  take  him  at  his 
word,  and  believe  what  he  says.  It  does  not  require  profound 
learning  or  metaphysical  acumen  to  comprehend  the  sayings 
of  our  Lord.  We  are  not  to  put  on  them  the  meaning  which 
ingenious  system-builders,  either  of  the  past  or  the  present 
times,  draw  from  them.  We  are  to  understand  them  as  any 
ordinary  person  of  good  sense,  who  had  never  heard  any  par¬ 
ticular  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  would 
understand  them,  on  hearing  them  for  the  first  time.  Of 
course  we  are  not  to  be  childishly  literal  in  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  them, —  we  are  to  give  the  Lord  and  the  apostles  credit 
for  having  common  sense  as  well  as  we ;  but  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  they  set  any  traps  for  unwary  hearers,  or  said 
anything  which  they  meant  to  be  understood  otherwise  than 
as  every  sensible,  unprejudiced,  unbiassed  hearer  and  reader 
would  understand  them.  Even  Paul,  who  does  lay  claim  to 
inspiration,  is  nevertheless  to  be  interpreted,  the  Unitarians 
say,  by  the  same  rules ;  we  are  to  treat  him  with  common 
sense  and  common  fairness ;  not  wresting  his  meaning,  and 
drawing  from  an  isolated  expression,  uttered  in  the  'glow 
of  feeling  with  rhetorical  power,  every  signification  which  it 
miglit  have  borne  had  it  been  intended  as  a  philosophical 
definition  of  some  religious  dogma. 

The  main  body  of  the  denomination  hold  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  in  great  reverence,  as  a  true  and  faithful  witness  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles; 
convinced  that  what  is  thus  borne  witness  to  is  everlasting 
and  all-important  truth.  But  it  is  written  by  men,  in  human 
speech,  for  the  use  of  men  in  general ;  not  for  scholars, 
metaphysicians,  and  theologians,  but  for  all ;  even  for  the 
weaker  brethren  for  whom  Christ  died.  The  Unitarians 
have,  therefore,  always  denied  that  their  denomination  is, 
strictly  speaking,  a  sect.  They  are  not,  they  say,  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  particular  interpretation  of  any  particular 
passages,  nor  by  any  particular  stress  upon  special  doctrines ; 
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but  rather  by  their  denial  of  the  importance  and  value  of  any 
doctrine  which  requires  special  and  ingenious  interpretation, 
or  acute  and  profound  speculation  to  establish  it.  Every 
plain,  straitforward  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  who  reads 
it  with  reverent  and  obedient  heart,  without  gloss  or  com¬ 
ment,  is,  they  tell  us,  a  Unitarian.  That  is  Unitarianism ; 
it  is  simply  Chillingworth’s  Protestantism ;  it  is  taking  the 
New  Testament  as  the  only  creed,  the  only  symbol  of  faith. 
This  was  literally  done  by  the  Unitarian  church  which  has 
just  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  in  Cincinnati ;  the  first 
covenant  of  the  church  was  the  New  Testament  itself,  to 
which  the  members  signed  their  names. 

Thus  while  perfect  liberty  is  granted  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  an  assumption  of  loyalty  to 
Christ.  It  is  assumed  that  his  word  is  true ;  that  he  knew 
whereof  he  spake  ;  that  the  apostles  also  caught  his  meaning 
and  were  filled  with  his  spirit;  that  the  New  Testament, 
therefore,  the  record  of  their  teachings,  is  the  guide  of  life, 
the  bread  of  life,  so  far  as  outward  words,  recorded  with 
pen  and  ink,  can  give  strength  and  wisdom.  This  personal 
loyalty  to  Jesus,  as  his  biography  is  given  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  when  sufficiently  strong  to  influence  man’s  character, 
to  make  him  sincerely  endeavor  to  obey  the  words  of  Christ 
(whether  teaching  him  to  pray,  to  trust  in  God,  to  confess  sin, 
to  ask  forgiveness,  to  love  man,  to  do  good,  or  to  give  alms), 
is,  according  to  Unitarians,  saving  faith.  A  man  may  add 
to  it  a  belief  that  Jesus  himself  visits  and  sanctifies  his  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  or  he  may  fail  to  see  evidence  that  this  is  now  true, 
and  may  therefore  think  that  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  from  the 
Father  only ;  but,  in  either  case,  if  his  loyalty  even  to  the 
Jesus  of  the  four  Gospels  is  sufficient  to  make  him  stead¬ 
fastly  endeavor  to  obey  the  gospel  and  trust  in  the  promises 
of  Christ,  he  is  truly  a  Christian  man. 

The  Unitarians  hold  strongly  to  the  innocence  of  specula¬ 
tive  error.  A  man  is,  according  to  them,  morally  accounta¬ 
ble  for  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  he  examines  serious 
and  important  questions;  but  for  that  simply  intellectual 
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process  of  drawing  conclusions  he  is  not  accountable :  the 
judgment  follows  the  ^rception  of  the  connection  of  the 
premises  by  an  infallible  necessity.  Building  upon  this  faith 
in  the  innocence  of  merely  intellectual  error  (which  I  think 
they  push  a  little  too  far)  the  Unitarians  have  always  failed 
to  show  much  sectarian  zeal.  They  have  exalted  individuality 
of  opinion,  and  individuality  of  action,  have  sought  to  exert 
a  leavening  influence  in  the  general  tone  of  religious  thought, 
rather  than  to  build  up  their  own  denomination.  Thus  they 
have  acted  through  general  literature  far  beyond  their  pro¬ 
portion  as  numerically  compared  with  other  denominations. 
Tlieir  leaders,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  have  held 
that  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  incomparably  more 
important  than  any  intellectual  interpretation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  denomination  hold  to  that  view 
still ;  only  a  few  having,  as  they  think,  advanced  (as  the 
majority  of  the  denomination  think,  retrograded)  to  the  point 
wliere  they  place  fidelity  to  individual  whims  above  fidelity 
to  the  Head  of  the  church. 

What  the  denomination  in  general  would  desire  is  to  bring 
men  to  a  reverent  acceptance  of  the  words  of  Christ  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  vital  of  truths  without  admixture  of  error ;  of 
his  life  as  the  most  perfect  exemplification  of  ideal  manhood ; 
of  his  precepts  as  an  unerring  rule  of  conduct ;  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  as  the  most  touching  of  all  evidences  of  divine 
love  ;  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  as  the  most  glorious 
seal  and  attestation  of  his  promises  to  forgive  sins  and 
bestow  eternal  life.  If  they  can  see  men  thus  accepting 
Jesus,  and  endeavoring  to  mould  their  hearts*  and  lives  on 
his  divine  pattern,  they  care  little  concerning  the  other  points 
of  their  faith.  Their  quarrel  with  Aiigustinian  theology  has 
been  that  it  represented  Jesus  and  his  Father  in  an  unlovely, 
unattractive  light,  and  thus  repelled  men  from  Christ. 

This  was  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing  and  Ware ;  and  it 
is  the  Unitarianism  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  body  to-day. 
They  are  indifferent  to  questions  concerning  theology,  but 
interested  in  and  zealous  for  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
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but  rather  by  their  denial  of  the  importance  and  value  of  any 
doctrine  which  requires  special  and  ingenious  interpretation, 
or  acute  and  profound  speculation  to  establish  it.  Every 
plain,  straitforward  reader  of  the  New  Testament,  who  reads 
it  with  reverent  and  obedient  heart,  without  gloss  or  com¬ 
ment,  is,  they  tell  us,  a  Unitarian.  That  is  Unitarianism ; 
it  is  simply  Chillingworth’s  Protestantism ;  it  is  taking  the 
New  Testament  as  the  only^creed,  the  only  symbol  of  faith. 
This  was  literally  done  by  tlie  Unitarian  church  which  has 
just  celebrated  its  semi-centennial  in  Cincinnati ;  the  first 
covenant  of  the  church  was  the  New  Testament  itself,  to 
which  the  members  signed  their  names. 

Thus  while  perfect  liberty  is  granted  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  New  Testament,  there  is  an  assumption  of  loyalty  to 
Christ.  It  is  assumed  that  his  word  is  true ;  that  he  knew 
whereof  he  spake ;  that  the  apostles  also  caught  his  meaning 
and  were  filled  with  his  spirit;  that  the  New  Testament, 
therefore,  the  record  of  their  teachings,  is  the  guide  of  life, 
the  bread  of  life,  so  far  as  outward  words,  recorded  with 
pen  and  ink,  can  give  strength  and  wisdom.  This  personal 
loyalty  to  Jesus,  as  his  biography  is  given  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  when  sufficiently  strong  to  influence  man’s  character, 
to  make  him  sincerely  endeavor  to  obey  the  words  of  Christ 
(whether  teaching  him  to  pray,  to  trust  in  God,  to  confess  sin, 
to  ask  forgiveness,  to  love  man,  to  do  good,  or  to  give  alms), 
is,  according  to  Unitarians,  saving  faith.  A  man  may  add 
to  it  a  belief  that  Jesus  himself  visits  and  sanctifies  his  dis¬ 
ciples  ;  or  he  may  fail  to  see  evidence  that  this  is  now  true, 
and  may  therefore  think  that  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  from  the 
Father  only ;  but,  in  either  case,  if  his  loyalty  even  to  the 
Jesus  of  the  four  Gospels  is  sufficient  to  make  him  stead¬ 
fastly  endeavor  to  obey  the  gospel  and  trust  in  the  promises 
of  Christ,  he  is  truly  a  Christian  man. 

The  Unitarians  hold  strongly  to  the  innocence  of  specula¬ 
tive  error.  A  man  is,  according  to  them,  morally  accounta¬ 
ble  for  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  he  examines  serious 
and  important  questions;  but  for  that  simply  intellectual 
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process  of  drawing  conclusions  he  is  not  accountable :  the 
judgment  follows  the  ^rception  of  the  connection  of  the 
premises  by  an  infallible  necessity.  Building  upon  this  faith 
in  the  innocence  of  merely  intellectual  error  (which  I  think 
they  push  a  little  too  far)  the  Unitarians  have  always  failed 
to  show  much  sectarian  zeal.  They  have  exalted  individuality 
of  opinion,  and  individuality  of  action,  have  sought  to  exert 
a  leavening  influence  in  the  general  tone  of  religious  thought, 
rather  than  to  build  up  their  own  denomination.  Thus  they 
have  acted  through  general  literature  far  beyond  their  pro¬ 
portion  as  numerically  conipared  with  other  denominations. 
Their  leaders,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  have  held 
that  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Jesus  is  incomparably  more 
important  than  any  intellectual  interpretation  of  his  doctrine, 
and  the  great  body  of  the  denomination  hold  to  that  view 
still ;  only  a  few  having,  as  they  think,  advanced  (as  the 
majority  of  the  denomination  think,  retrograded)  to  the  point 
where  they  place  fidelity  to  individual  whims  above  fidelity 
to  the  Head  of  the  church. 

What  the  denomination  in  general  would  desire  is  to  bring 
men  to  a  reverent  acceptance  of  the  words  of  Christ  as  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  vital  of  truths  without  admixture  of  error ;  of 
his  life  as  the  most  perfect  exemplification  of  ideal  manhood  ; 
of  his  precepts  as  an  unerring  rule  of  conduct ;  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  as  the  most  touching  of  all  evidences  of  divine 
love  ;  of  his  resurrection  and  ascension  as  the  most  glorious 
seal  and  attestation  of  his  promises  to  forgive  sins  and 
bestow  eternal  life.  If  they  can  see  men  thus  accepting 
Jesus,  and  endeavoring  to  mould  their  hearts*  and  lives  on 
his  divine  pattern,  they  care  little  concerning  the  other  points 
of  their  faith.  Their  quarrel  with  Augustinian  theology  has 
been  that  it  represented  Jesus  and  his  Father  in  an  unlovely, 
unattractive  light,  and  thus  repelled  men  from  Christ. 

This  was  the  Unitarianism  of  Channing  and  Ware  ;  and  it 
is  the  Unitarianism  of  the  religious  portion  of  the  body  to-day. 
They  are  indifferent  to  questions  concerning  theology,  but 
interested  in  and  zealous  for  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
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which  shall  lead  to  works  of  mercy  and  keep  the  heart  humble 
before  God,  and  open  with  loyal  love  and  obedience  to  his  Son. 

I  acknowledged  at  the  beginning  that  it  would  prove  a 
difficult  matter  to  set  forth  the  doctrines  of  a  body  so  rich  in 
individual  diversity  of  views.  The  points  on  which  they  all 
agree  must  be  few,  and  of  the  highest  generality.  Indeed,  if 
we  take  into  account  the  whole  body,  including  the  most 
erratic  of  those  who  shelter  themselves  under  the  banner  of 
Liberty,  Holiness,  and  Love,  it  may  be  impossible  to  find  any 
propositions  on  which  all  would  unite.  But  in  regard  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  denomination,  as  I  have  been  describing  it, 
it  is  easy  to  give  expression  to  what  they  would  all  admit  is 
their  view  of  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  Channing’s  sernion  at  the  ordination  of  Jared  Sparks 
in  1819,  a  summary  may  be  found  of  the  Unitarian  doc¬ 
trine  of  that  day.  It  was  uttered  in  the  name  of  the  New 
England  clergymen,  some  of  whom  had  read  the  sermon, 
and  had  given  the  distinguished  preacher  criticisms  of 
which  he  availed  himself  before  delivery.  The  first  part  of 
the  discourse  treats  of  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  coincides  in  its  views  with  those  given  above.  The 
second  part  includes  five  great  doctrines  drawn  from  the 
Scriptures  —  the  quasi  “five  points”  of  Unitarianism  sixty 
years  ago. 

First,  Channing  asserts  the  absolute  unity  of  God  ;  and  of 
course  he  means  by  it  not  a  tri-unity,  but  a  unity  without 
distinction  of  persons  or  offices.  Secondly,  he  affirms  the 
unity  of  Christ ;  not  attempting  to  decide  what  his  nature  is, 
but  insisting  that  reverence  and  trust  in  him  require  us  to 
regard  him  as  one  personality.  Thirdly,  he  lays  stress  on 
the  moral  perfection  of  God  —  his  goodness,  kindness,  be¬ 
nevolence,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words ;  evidently 
meaning  that  the  doctrines  .of  election,  reprobation,  and 
eternal  torment  make  God  unjust  and  cruel.  Fourthly,  he 
declares  the  purpose  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  be  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  men  from  sin,  the  leading  of  men  into  a  new  and 
divine  life ;  implying  that  the  theology  which  he  opposes 
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exalts  too  highly  the  rescuing  of  men  from  the  punishment 
for  sin.  Fifthly,  he  insists  upon  the  naturalness  of  that 
divine  life  into  which  Christ  came  to  lead  us ;  that  Christian 
virtue,  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  requires 
the  voluntary  co-operation  of  the  human  spirit,  and  consists 
in  a  self-consecration  to  the  service  of  God,  a  grateful  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  an  honest,  earnest  attempt 
to  live  a  life  of  piety  toward  God,  of  charity  and  good  will 
toward  men. 

This  was  the  declaration  of  Unitarian  principles,  sixty 
odd  years  ago,  which  did  more  than  any  other  one  utterance 
to  crystallize  the  young  denomination  into  unity  of  thought ; 
and  there  is  not  a  point  in  it  to  which  the  mass  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  do  not  hold  earnestly  at  the  present  day,  and 
regard  as  vital  in  distinguishing  Unitarianism  from  Ortho¬ 
doxy  on  the  one  side,  and  unbelief  on  the  other. 

The  fundamental  creed  of  Unitarians  is  expressed  most 
briefly  in  the  baptismal  formula:  “We  baptize  into  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.”  A  full 
development  of  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  great  central 
body  of  the  denomination  would  be  only  a  development  of 
the  corollaries  which  they  think  flow  from  a  cordial  accep¬ 
tance  of  that  formula. 

The  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  seems  to  us  overlaid, 
obscured,  and  even  hidden,  by  the  prevailing  forms  of  both 
Roman  and  Protestant  theology ;  and  put  entirely  out  of 
sight  by  pantheistic,  agnostic,  and  materialistic  speculations. 
We  maintain  that  reason  justifies  our  faith  in  an  all-wise, 
just,  holy,  beneficent  God ;  and  that  Jesus  gives  us  authority 
to  draw  on  our  best  conceptions  of  an  all-loving,  all-wise 
Father  as  our  best  possible,  and  substantially  true,  idea 
of  God.  We  are  not  frightened  out  of  this  Christian  faith 
in  a  Heavenly  Father  by  any  metaphysical  difficulties  con¬ 
cerning  an  infinite  personality,  or  by  any  sarcasm  concerning 
carpenter  theories,  or  by  ridicule  of  our  childishness.  We 
know  the  inscrutability  of  God ;  it  was  stated  more  forcibly 
by  religious  writers  of  a  thousand  years  ago  than  it  has  been 
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restated  by  irreligious  writers  of  our  own  day ;  but  we 
nevertheless  maintain  that  the  highest  idea  of  a  Father 
comes  nearer  to  the  inapproachable  truth  than  any  other 
thought  of  man  can  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  objection  which  Unitarian  writers 
have  constantly  made  to  all  forms  of  so-called  orthodoxy 
has  been  that  these  forms  of  doctrine  seemed  to  them  incon¬ 
sistent  with  what  they  regarded  as  the  great,  the  central,  the 
all-controlling  truth  of  the  gospel,  viz.  the  fatherly  character 
of  God. 

By  baptizing  into  the  name  of  the  Son  the  great  majority 
of  Unitarians  mean  to  say  that  they  regard  Jesus  as  standing 
in  a  unique  relation  to  God.  Concerning  the  nature  of  our 
Lord  —  whether  he  had  any  pre-existence  (assuming  human 
nature  on  earth),  or  whether  he  was  literally  what  he  was 
so  fond  of  calling  himself,  the  Son  of  Man,  —  the  Unitarians 
do  not  trouble  themselves.  Some  may  incline  to  be  Arians, 
and  more  to  be  Humanitarians  ;  but  the  majority  put  that  ques¬ 
tion  aside.  It  is  enough  for  them  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
approved  of  God,  in  wliom  dwelt  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily  ;  that  he  was  the  word  made  flesh,  Emmanuel,  God  with 
us.  They  do  not  know  what  these  scriptural  phrases  may 
mean  concerning  the  nature  of  Jesus  ;  but  they  hold  that  such 
language  implies  that  the  apostles  held  his  office  and  char¬ 
acter  far  above  that  of  any  prophet  or  sage.  And  as  we  read 
the  record  of  the  evangelists  we  feel  that  Jesus  continually 
betrays  an  ever-present  nearness  of  communion  with  God, 
such  as  no  sage  or  prophet  ever  betrayed.  He  stood,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  in  absolutely  unique  relations  to  God  ;  his 
direct  claims,  his  unconscious  assumptions,  his  great  wisdom 
and  holiness,  and  his  wonderful  career,  both  before  and  after 
his  crucifixion,  all  show  him  to  have  been  in  such  connection 
with  God  as  no  other  man  ever  was.  We  do  not  wish  to 
quibble  about  such  terms  as  Christ,  or  Messiah,  or  Logos,  or 
Word,  or  Son;  we  are  aware  that  no  language  can  ade¬ 
quately  express  our  convictions  on  such  themes ;  but  we 
adopt  with  all  the  strength  of  our  minds  and  hearts  the 
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opening  articles  of  that  old  symbol :  “  I  believe  in  God  the 
Father  Almighty,”  and  “  in  Jesus  Christ  his  only  Son  our 
Lord.”  We  call  him  the  only  Son  of  God,  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  other  son  of  man  ever  showed  anything  even 
approaching  such  evidences  of  divine  wisdom  and  love,  such 
a  likeness  to  God,  such  a  conscious  dignity  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  and  in  the  possession  of  favor  and  authority  from 
God ;  we  call  him  our  Lord  because  we  believe  that  he  has 
absolute  authority  to  command  our  reverent  obedience. 

And  the  grea^  majority  of  Unitarians  believe  that  in  the 
New  Testament  we  liave  a  trustworthy  record  of  his  teaching. 
The  denomination  have  with  great  unanimity  regarded  the 
doctrine  of  plenary  verbal  inspiration  with  peculiarly  strong 
aversion.  But  they  have  been,  in  general,  very  slightly 
affected  by  the  various  schools  of  criticism  which  have  from 
time  to  time  assailed  the  credibility  of  the  histories.  They 
believe  that  we  know  what  the  teaching  and  doctrine  of 
Christ  was  more  accurately  and  thoroughly  than  we  know 
those  of  any  other  teacher  of  antiquity.  His  teaching  was 
permeated  throughout  by  the  three  great  truths  announced 
in  tlfe  baptismal  formula  which  he  gave.  No  man  can  fead 
the  four  Gospels  attentively  without  being  impressed  (so 
the  Unitarians  think)  with  the  prominence  which  our  Lord 
gives  to  these  three  truths,  —  that  God  is  our  Father,  that 
Jesus  himself  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  both  he  and 
the  Father  will  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  the 
Father  for  it  as  Jesus  taught  them. 

Here,  again,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  think  that  they  occupy  the  reasonable  middle  grouncf 
between  the  orthodox  and  the  extreme  rationalists.  Tlie 
former  appear  to  limit  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  a 
few ;  the  latter,  to  ^eny  their  possibility  to  any.  Against 
the  one,  the  Unitarians  urge  the  universal  beneficence  of  the 
Father  of  all ;  they  urge  that  the  Lord  Jesus  continually 
implies  that  the  Spirit  of  God  enlightens  every  man  that 
comes  into  the  world.  Tliey  even  declare  that  inspiration  is 
universal ;  that  all  the  children  of  men  are  taught  of  God  ; 
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that  from  his  inspiration  all  wise  thought,  all  just  counsels, 
all  lioly  desires  proceed  ;  and  insist  upon  it  that  this  doctrine 
must  not  be  made  of  none  effect  by  any  interpretation  of 
those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  imply  a 
peculiar  influence  in  the  regenerate  heart.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  will  not  be  scared  and  frightened  from  offering 
the  Lord’s  prayer  in  trusting  faith  by  any  supercilious  physi¬ 
cist  undertaking  to  say  that  an  answer  to  the  prayer  “  De¬ 
liver  us  from  evil  ”  involves  just  as  serious  a  violation  of  law 
as  the  making  Niagara  flow  backward  into  Lake  Erie  ;  or  by 
any  astronomer  arrogantly  “  wishing  it  to  be  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  ”  that  an  influence  of  God’s  Spirit,  helping  our 
infirmities,  is  of  the  same  order  of  impossibility  as  the  spon¬ 
taneous  building  of  a  steam-flouring  mill,  without  hands,  in 
a  single  night.  Whatever  such  a  man  may  wish  to  have 
understood,  the  Unitarian  clergy  and  laity  understand  that 
the  sphere  of  human  thought  and  action  is  pervaded  by  laws 
that  do  not  manifest  themselves  in  merely  physical  spheres ; 
that  the  laws  of  thought,  and  mental  modifications  in  general^ 
have  not  been  brought,  and  cannot  be  brought,  under  mere 
modifications  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  the  vis^iva; 
and  that  there  is  no  more  violation  of  law  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  granted  in  answer  to  prayer 
than  there  is  in  any  one  of  the  most  familiar  instances  of  spir¬ 
itual  action  of  one  man  upon  another. 

But  in  holding  fast  with  earnest  tenacity  to  these  doctrines 
of  the  baptismal  formula,  the  Unitarian  does  not,  it  may  be 
said,  clearly  distinguish  himself  from  those  who  are  called 
■orthodox  Christians.  We  must  show  in  what  sense  they 
make  these  three  doctrines  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit  peculiarly  their  own. 

In  the  first  place,  by  making  them  sufficient ;  by  refusing 
to  press  further  into  things  which  theyliave  not  seen.  They 
do  not  find  the  Trinity  in  the  Bible ;  to  them  there  is  one 
God  the  Father.  They  do  not  find  the  proper  Deity  of  the 
Son  in  the  Scripture  ;  to  them  there  is  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
never,  as  they  read  the  New  Testament,  endowed  with  infinite 
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attributes  or  made  equal  with  God.  They  do  not  find  in  the 
Bible  the  separate  personality  of  the  Spirit ;  as  they  read  the 
Scriptures  the  Spirit  is  a  power  or  influence  exerted  by  the 
Father  or  by  the  Son.  Equally  marked  is  their  difference  with 
orthodoxy  concerning  the  great  object  for  which  the  three 
primal  truths  of  the  baptismal  formula  are  revealed.  Lurking 
even  in  the  most  modern  and  moderate  forms  of  Augustinian- 
ism,  Calvinism,  and  Arminianism  they  at  least  fancy  that  they 
see  the  notion  that  Christ  came  to  save  men  from  the  penalty 
of  their  sins.  The  Unitarians,  on  the  other  hand,  say  he  came 
to  save  men  from  sin  itself :  to  lift  them  out  of  a  sensual, 
selfish,  godless  life  into  a  life  of  purity,  love,  and  devotion. 
They  say  that  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death,  to  be  spiritually 
minded  is  life  and  peace ;  that  it  needs  no  pictures  of  future 
misery  to  make  sin  black,  hateful,  awful ;  no  visions  of  future 
glory  to  make  virtue,  charity,  brotherly  love,  and  devout 
self-consecration  to  God  lovely  beyond  description  and  pearls 
beyond  price.  Tliey  say  that  Jesus  came  to  bear  witness  to 
God’s  law  and  to  give  men  power  to  keep  it ;  that  the  salvation 
which  he  brought  is  this  very  passage  here,  to-day,  from  the 
darkness  of  sin  into  the  light  and  life  of  righteousness  and 
piety.  The  essence  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  as  Unitarians 
read  the  Gospels,  lies  in  his  revelation  of  God’s  paternal  love, 
in  his  promise  of  forgiveness  from  God  to  the  penitent,  and 
in  his  promise  of  the  almighty  aid  of  the  Spirit  to  those  who 
humbly  try  to  walk  by  its  aid.  Incidentally  he  confirms  our 
faith  in  the  being  of  God,  in  the  immortality  of  man,  in  the 
retribution  for  sin  extending  beyond  the  grave,  in  the  feeble¬ 
ness  and  helplessness  of  man  without  his  aid ;  these  are  but 
the  corollaries  of  the  essential  truths  given  above. 

From  the  view  of  Unitarianism  thus  given,  we  find  the 
key  to  another  of  its  peculiarities, — the  exaltation  of  mo¬ 
rality.  All  Christians  insist  upon  an  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  as  the  only  evidence  of  a  sanctified  heart  and  a 
saving  faith.  But  the  Unitarians  insist  upon  the  spirit  of 
piety  and  charity  as  being  in  themselves  the  pearls  of  great 
price.  Righteousness  in  their  view  is  not  valuable  as  an  evi- 
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deuce  of  saving  faith  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  faith  is  valuable 
only  as  a  means  of  producing  righteousness,  including  in  that 
word  holiness,  reverence,  gratitude,  obedience,  filial  love 
toward  God,  and  charity  to  men.  So  strongly  marked  is 
this  feature  of  Unitarianism  that  when,  a  few  years  since,  at 
an  installation  of  a  Trinitarian  Cengregationalist,  the  preacher 
insisted  that  holiness,  the  sanctification  of  human  hearts  and 
lives,  was  the  object  and  end  of  all  revelation,  one  of  the 
hearers  turned  to  me  and  said,  in  substance,  “  that  sermon 
is  more  Unitarian  than  yours  are.”  An  old  man  on  his 
death-bed,  being  recently  asked,  what  is  Unitarianism,  replied : 
“  The  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  and  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  Romans.”  He  did  not  mean,  however, 
that  none  but  Unitarians  observed  these  passages,  for  he 
went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  like  to  be  called  a  Unitarian ; 
“  All  good  people,  who  try  to  live  by  the  practical  precepts 
of  the  New  Testament,  are,”  said  he,  “  Unitarians,  in  my 
sense  of  the  word.” 

This  putting  of  righteousness  before  doctrine  is  one  cause 
why  Unitarians  are  so  tolerant  of  differences  of  opinion 
among  themselves.  They  esteem  a  right  life  of  so  much 
more  importance  than  a  right  creed  that  they  sometimes  fall 
into  the  inconsistency  of  acting  as  though  opinions  were  of 
no  consequence  whatever.  Practical  difficulties  thus  arise, 
especially  in  missionary  work.  While  all  the  body  can  cor¬ 
dially  unite  in  many  works  of  philanthropy,  and.  even  in  the 
circulation  of  certain  standard  writings,  such  as  Channing’s 
Discourses  and  Essays,  they  cannot  unite  cordially  in  the 
support  of  living  preachers,  or  of  contemporaneous  periodi¬ 
cals,  because  there  is  a  very  perceptible  proportion  of  young 
men  who  preach  and  who  write  in  a  way  repugnant  to  the 
convictions  of  the  main  body  of  the  denomination.  Yet, 
upon  the  ground  of  righteousness  before  doctrine,  no  steps 
can  be  taken  to  draw  any  line  of  doctrinal  demarcation.  The 
denomination  seems  pledged  by  its  principles  of  individual 
liberty  and  its  exaltation  of  practical  piety  before  all  creeds 
to  admit  into  its  ranks  all  those  who  choose,  for  any  motive 
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whatever,  to  enrol  themselves  under  its  banner.  This  is  the 
one  great  trouble  and  hinderance  to  vigorous,  effective  co-oper¬ 
ation  among  them.  Members  of  the  body  are  frequently 
heard  saying,  in  substance,  what  an  active,  earnest  layman 
in  one  of  the  Middle  States  said  to  me,  a  few  years  ago :  “  I 
am  perplexed  as  to  my  duty  towards  the  Unitarian  body.  My 
])arents  brought  me  up  to  read  the  Bible  with  Unitarian  eyes. 
I  cannot  possibly  read  it  otherwise.  I  find  in  it  the  most 
positive  statements  that  all  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  loving  the 
Lord  with  all  one’s  heart  and  one’s  neighbor  as  one’s  self. 
Yet,  if  I  attempt  to  act  with  the  Unitarians,  I  am  frequently 
pained  by  the  prominence  allowed  by  them  to  irreverent 
speeches  from  a  few  of  their  number,  whom  I  regard  of 
unsound  scholarship.  I  can  bear  any  amount  of  divergence 
from  my  own  doctrinal  views,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  the 
Head  of  the  Christian  church  accused  of  ‘  the  veriest  quib¬ 
bling  ’ ;  of  believing  in  ‘  literal  hell-fire  ’ ;  of  supposing  ‘  the 
great  majority  jf  men  doomed  to  everlasting  torment  ’ ;  of 
‘  imputing  sin  to  the  possessing  of  wealth,  and  virtue  to  pov¬ 
erty’;  of' ‘having  lived  a  less  worthy  life  than  Socrates’; 
and  so  on  ;  all  which  seems  to  me  not  only  false,  but  grossly 
irreverent.  I  have,  therefore,  stopped  my  subscription  to  all 
Unitarian  periodicals,  and  even  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  content  myself  now  with  expressing,  in 
private  intercourse,  my  convictions  that  a  fair,  honest  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  New  Testament  must  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Unitarianism  of  Channing  and  Henry  Ware,  Jr.  and 
Orville  Dewey  is  the  nearest  approach  which  modern  days 
have  seen  to  the  original  Christianity  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  I  know  that  the  great  mass  of  believers  in  our 
churches,  and  probably  nineteen  twentieths  of  our  minister 
agree  with  me ;  but  the  dozen,  or  score,  of  clergymen  who 
disagree  seem  to  prophesy  in  inverse  proportion  to  their 
faith  and  I  am  constrained  to  forbear  the  luxury  of  acting 
with  the  nineteen,  to  avoid  the  pain  of  hearing  the  twentieth.” 

Having  thus  frankly  admitted  the  existence  of  these  diver¬ 
sities  of  opinion  in  the  denomination  and  the  pain  which  they 
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give  to  certain  of  our  number,  we  hasten  also  to  say  that 
these  diversities  flow  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  two 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  body,  to  both  of  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made.  The  original  Unitarian 
ground  was  simply  the  Protestant  ground,  reason  against 
authority.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  insisted  with  great 
vigor  on  the  right  of  individual  private  judgment ;  they  pro¬ 
tested  earnestly  against  creeds,  declaring  that  intellectual 
processes  are  not  matters  of  moral  responsibility,  that  error 
is  innocent,  and  that  uniformity  or  conformity  of  opinion  is 
not  practicable  or  desirable  in  the  Christian  church.  At  the 
same  time,  the  importance  of  pure  morality  and  of  piety  was 
affirmed,  and  faith  in  Christ  was  maintained  to  be  the  effica¬ 
cious  means  of  producing  piety  and  morality. 

Thus  in  the  teaching  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement  lay 
the  subtile  error  into  which  those  who  exalt  the  value  of  the 
search  for  truth  over  the  possession  of  the  truth  are  apt  to 
fall ;  an  error  which,  whether  on  the  lips  of  modern  or 
ancient  schoolmen,  confutes  itself  on  the  slightest  examina¬ 
tion.  Philosophers  may  be,  as  Plato  called  them,  huntsmen 
after  truth,  and  may  find  their  pleasure,  as  other  huntsmen, 
in  the  chase,  and  not  in  the  possession  of  the  game.  But  it 
is  evident  that  no  huntsmen  would  enjoy  the  chase  if  he 
never  expected  to  succeed  in  the  capture.  So  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  the  value  of  the  end  must  be  acknowledged,  and  the 
possibility  of  making  some  attainment  must  be  acknowledged, 
else  your  philosophy  ends  in  vague  speculation  and  dreams 
concerning  nothings.  The  Unitarian  eulogiums  on  freedom 
of  thought  and  independence  of  authority  led  some  to  over¬ 
look  the  value  of  established  truth ;  they  were  thus  ready  to 
examine  and  explore  whatever  path  seemed  to  be  new ;  and 
they  were  also  thrown,  by  their  faith  in  the  innocence  of  in¬ 
tellectual  error,  off  their  guard  concerning  traps  and  dangers 
in  the  new  paths.  Thus  Hamilton,  Hansel,  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  others,  found  it  easy  to  bring  some  of  them  into  a  state 
of  complete  spiritual  paralysis ;  leading  them  to  the  false 
admission  that  spiritual  things  are  unknown  and  unknowable. 
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This  same  tendency  to  be  hospitable  to  new  acquaintance 
and  to  neglect  and  undervalue  old  friends,  produced  or 
fostered  by  the  exaltation  of  liberty  above  truth,  opened  the 
way  for  incautious  Unitarian  thinkers  to  fall  into  other 
apparent  novelties  of  error.  While  in  the  interior  of  Mansoul 
the  psychological  agnostics  were  thus,  by  false  interpretations 
of  the  testimony,  endeavoring  to  show  that  the  officers  in  the 
city  had  no  authority ;  on  the  outside  the  physical  dogmatists 
were  preparing  works  for  a  vigorous  siege,  by  which  they 
should  reduce  the  city  to  an  entire  subjection  to  the  material 
world.  The  rapid  progress  of  physical  science  had  embold¬ 
ened  physical  speculation  to  step  in  and  say  that  physics  is 
mistress  and  sole  queen  of  the  whole.  The  supremacy  of 
material  law  and  its  invariability  were  adopted  as  axioms  by 
these  metaphysical  assailants  of  metaphysics.  Fanciful  spec¬ 
ulations  concerning  matter  replaced,  in  their  school,  the 
fanciful  speculations  of  the  older  theologians  concerning 
angels  and  spirits.  Some  of  the  liberty-loving  Unitarians 
have  been  seduced  by  these  speculations  into  strangely  para¬ 
doxical  positions.  Having  vigorously  resisted  the  theological 
necessarianism  of  Calvin,  of  Edwards,  and  of  their  own 
Priestley,  they  now  adopt  the  materialistic  necessarianism  of 
the  older  atheists.  Having  followed  Hamilton  in  his  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  testimony  of  consciousness  above  the  deductions 
of  reason,  they  suddenly  deny,  in  toto^  the  validity  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  would  build  on  the  sole  testimony  of  the 
senses.  Having  followed  Lardner,  Norton,  and  other  leaders, 
into  the  conclusion  that  the  New  Testament  was  written  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  having  been  convinced  by  Paley  that 
the  main  epistles  of  Paul  are  actually  from  Paul’s  hand,  they 
suddenly  decide  that,  nevertheless,  the  New  Testament  gives 
us  no  trustworthy  history  concerning  Christ.  The  cause  of 
this  last  step  lies  in  two  dicta  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy 
which  has  bewildered  them,  —  the  dictum  that  every  account 
of  a  miracle  must  be  rejected,  however  strong  the  evidence 
in  its  favor,  and  the  dictum  that  all  earthly  things  must  have 
been  gradually  evolved  from  a  preceding  state.  Under  these 
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dicta  a  new  school  of  historians  is  rewriting  the  histories  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  evolving,  that  is,  a  history  out 
their  a  priori  conceptions  as  to  what  ought  to  have  been ; 
fitting  the  biblical  history  to  this  where  they  can,  and  lopping 
off  that  part  of  the  Bible  which  will  not  fit.  Of  course  this 
is  done  plausibly,  and  under  pretext  that  every  reader  must 
interpret  a  writing  according  to  his  previous  independent 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  In  the  Unitarian  followers  of  this 
school  we  have,  then,  the  singular  spectacle  of  men  claiming 
to  be  Christians  and  Christian  ministers,  who  nevertheless 
say  that  we  know  very  little,  if  anything,  concerning  Christ ; 
that  we  only  know  that  he  performed  no  wonderful  works, 
uttered  few,  if  any,  of  the  things  recorded  of  him  in  the 
Gospels,  may  have  been  crucified,  dead,  or  buried,  but  never 
rose,  nor  ascended  into  heaven,  nor  poured  down  the  Spirit 
upon  his  apostles  waiting  in  Jerusalem  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise. 

The  vaticinations  of  this  wing  of  the  denomination  are 
so  distasteful  to  some  of  the  more  conservative  men  that  the 
latter  are  either  driven  out  to  worship  with  other  churches, 
or,  as  in  the  instance  already  cited,  driven  into  a  state  of 
isolation,  cut  off  from  all  religious  sympathies.  But  the 
majority  of  the  denomination  rest  coolly  in  an  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation.  With  Upham,  in  his  “  Star  of  our  Lord,” 
they  say,  “  It  is  the  Man  of  Nazareth  who  delivers  the  battle.” 
They  bear  with  the  vagaries  and  self-conceit  of  young  men, 
with  the  dreams  and  speculations  of  prose  poets,  saying  to 
themselves,  that  the  young  will  sober  by  age,  and  that  the 
poetical  will  be  held  by  the  heart  to  sounder  conclusions  than 
their  heads  have  reached.  The  value  of  liberty  is  immeasur¬ 
able.  Believing  that  the  old  Unitarianism  is  nearer  the 
central  truth  than  any  other  views  yet  announced,  these  old 
Unitarians  believe  that  all  the  oscillations  of  human  thought 
are  settling  toward  their  position.  The  debates  of  the  last 
century  have  certainly  driven  unbelievers  from  many  of  their 
old  grounds,  and  forced  them  to  take  more  reverent  and 
believing  views  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the  same  time 
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the  bigotry  of  old  Calvinism  has  manifestly  softened,  and  the 
modern  presentations  of  the  five  points  have  none  of  that 
awful  antinomian  aspect  at  which  the  early  Unitarians  so 
fiercely  rebelled.  Tlie  Christian  world  may,  in  reaction  from 
Puj’itan  theology,  lurch  too  far  toward  agnosticism  and  ex¬ 
treme  rationalism  ;  but  it  will  swing  back  again.  The  voice 
of  Dr.  Furness  of  Philadelphia  has  long  been  sounding  the 
rallying  cry.  His  views  have  been  too  subtile,  too  spiritual, 
too  individual,  to  have  produced  yet  much  impression ;  but 
they  are  the  views  destined  finally  to  be  a  complete  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  influence  of  Dutch  historians,  English  agnostics, 
and  German  atheists.  As  Paley  shows  that  Paul’s  Epistles 
bear  in  themselves  evidences  of  having  come  direct  from 
Paul’s  own  hand,  so  Dr.  Furness  shows  that  in  the  four 
Gospels  we  have  a  portrait  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
to  the  imagination  of  the  writers  or  of  their  contemporaries  ; 
but  which  must  have  been  drawn  from  a  living  person  who, 
in  dignity,  wisdom,  beneficence,  power,  and  all  other  elements 
of  lofty  personality,  stood  not  only  above,  but  immeasurably 
above,  all  other  prophets  and  sages.  To  that  conviction  all 
reasonable  men  must  finally  come ;  and  then  they  cannot 
refuse  to  take  the  further  step  of  joining  with  Paul  and  the 
other  New  Testament  writers  in  their  doxologies  of  wonder, 
love,  and  praise. 

Such  is  the  view  with  which  the  central  body  of  Unitarian 
Christians  school  themselves  to  endure  what  seem  to  them 
the  errors  and  mistakes  of  the  so-called  rationalistic  part  of 
their  denomination.  Their  loyalty  to  liberty  is  as  intense  as 
their  loyalty  to  truth ;  their  conviction  that  only  one  is  our 
Master  is  as  strong  as  their  conviction  that  that  one  is  Christ ; 
therefore  they  will  not  attempt  to  exclude  from  the  denomi¬ 
nation  any  one  who  appears  honestly  to  think  that  he  belongs 
there,  however  widely  such  a  one  may  depart  from  what  can 
historically  and  actually  be  defined  as  Unitarianism.  The 
denomination  has  no  creed,  expressed  or  implied,  further 
than  is  implied  in  the  name  Unitarian  Christian.  Of  these 
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two  words  the  vast  majority  hold  the  word  Christian  to  be 
immeasurably  the  more  important. 

The  reader  who  is  sufficiently  interested  in  this  account 
of  tlie  denomination  to  follow  me  thus  far  may  ask  for  a 
little  more  detail  upon  other  points  on  which  the  denomina¬ 
tion  is  united.  First,  then,  as  to  the  condition  of  unregener¬ 
ate  man  :  the  Unitarians  say  that  human  nature  is  not  so 
much  ruined  as  it  is  weak  and  ineomplete.  The  new-born 
babe  is  innocent  of  actual  sin,  but  inherits  a  defective  moral 
constitution.  He  does  not  obey  the  law  of  God,  and,  indeed, 
by  reason  of  innate  frailty  and  perverseness,  cannot  keep 
that  law  —  cannot  live  up  even  to  his  own  imperfect  appre¬ 
hension  of  it.  Thus  weak  and  corrupted  he  sinks  into  actual 
sin,  and  is  unable  to  attain  the  ideal  which  his  own  innate 
moral  sense  sets  before  him.  He  has  not  the  strength  even 
to  attempt  with  any  steadfastness  of  purpose  so  to  do.  He 
feels  himself  in  bonds,  fettered  with  this  “  body  of  death  ”  ; 
tliis  body  which  has  received,  both  by  ancestral  transgressions 
and  by  his  own  sins,  a  lurch  and  bias  toward  evil.  Hence 
he  needs,  in  order  to  rise  to  the  inheritance  to  which  he  was 
born,  some  help  from  without,  from  the  gospel  or  from,  the 
Spirit  of  God.  Without  that  help  he  sinks  into  the  second 
death ;  the  death  of  the  spiritual  nature,  the  death  of  the 
soul. 

What  that  death  of  the  soul  is  the  Unitarian,  in  general, 
does  not  attempt  to  explain.  He  rejects  with  indignation 
the  assertion  of  a  few  of  his  denomination,  that  Jesus  taught 
a  literal  suffering  in  literal  eternal  flames.  Such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  words  of  our  blessed  Lord  seems  to  him 
fundamentally  at  variance  with  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
paternal  character  of  God.  He  therefore  is  content  to  leave 
the  fate  of  the  incorrigibly  wicked  to  the  “  uncovenanted 
mercies  of  God,”  without  attempting  to  decide  what  those 
mercies  will  assign  them  ;  only  certain  that  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  will  do  what  is  just  and  merciful. 

To  call  man  out  of  his  sunken  and  lost  estate  Christ  came. 
He  called  men  to  newness  of  heart  and  life,  to  assume  their 
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true  position  as  sons  of  God  ;  and  by  the  new  motives  which 
he  gave, —  in  the  assurance  of  the  divine  love,  in  the  promise 
of  forgiveness  to  the  penitent,  in  the  promise  of  aid  to  those 
who  sincerely  try  to  amend,  in  the  tender  beauty  of  his  own 
forgiving,  loving,  pure,  and  holy  character,  in  tlie  heroic 
self-sacrifice  of  his  endurance  of  the  cross  for  our  sake,  in 
tlie  new  hope  inspired  by  his  resurrection  and  ascension,  in 
tlie  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  after  his  ascension, — he  act¬ 
ually  gives  men  power  to  become,  in  deed  and  character, 
what  they  are  by  nature,  the  children  of  God.  Thus  he 
becomes  a  Saviour  of  men ;  his  is  the  only  name  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

But  the  Unitarian,  in  thus  speaking  of  salvation  only 
through  Christ,  means,  what  he  thinks  Jesus  himself  and  his 
apostles  meant,  to  speak  of  the  great  general  fact,  and  not  of 
any  metaphysical  or  theological  necessity.  He  thinks  that 
the  scriptural  writers  expressly  concede,  what  the  general 
doctrines  of  the  baptismal  formula  imply,  and  what  our 
feeble,  finite  power  of  observation  seems  to  confirm,  viz.  that 
in  every  nation  and  among  all  people  there  are  a  few  who 
fear  God  and  strive  after  righteousness;  whose  salvation, 
therefore,  from  sin  and  death,  although  not  so  complete  as 
it  might  have  been  had  they  known  Christ  and  thrown  them¬ 
selves  in  faith  upon  him  and  his  word,  is  still  sufficient  to 
prepare  them  for  eternal  life.  Yet  as  a  broad,  general  fact 
it  may  be  said  that  salvation,  perfect  deliverance  from  sin, 
is  through  Christ  only. 

With  reference  to  the  part  which  the  death  of  Christ  bears 
in  our  redemption,  the  Unitarian  differs  from  what  is  called 
orthodox  Christianity  in  this  way  :  the  orthodox  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  New  Testament  expressions  concerning  the  death  and 
sufferings  of  our  Lord  makes  them  refer  to  an  action  in  the 
divine  counsels ;  the  Unitarian  interpretation  makes  them 
refer  to  an  action  in  the  hearts  of  men.  That  when  we  were 
suffering  under  the  mortal  disease  of  sin,  Christ,  at  the 
appointed  time,  died  for  us,  the  righteous  in  behalf  of  the 
ungodly,  that  we  by  his  death  might  live ;  this  the  devout 
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Unitarian  believes  with  gratitude  and  with  rejoicing.  But 
he  thinks  that  all  such  language  in  the  New  Testament  refers 
to  the  patent  facts  in  tlie  history  of  the  divine  ministry  in 
Galilee  and  Judea,  in  the  story  of  the  dreadful  scenes  in 
Gcthsemanc  and  on  Calvary,  in  the  narrative  of  that  sudden 
joy  and  supernatural  strength  which  revived  the  souls  of  the 
disciples  after  the  Lord’s  resurrection,  in  the  overwhelming 
evidence  of  his  power  given  hy  the  rapid  conversion  of  such 
multitudes  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  their  lifting  up 
out  of  the  slougli  of  disgusting  and  degrading  sensuality  into 
the  purity  and  joy  of  a  Christian  walk  and  conversation  —  it 
is  to  these  patent  facts,  in  the  history  of  their  own  times, 
that  the  apostles  are  bearing  witness,  and  not  to  any  facts  in 
the  divine  counsels ;  this  is  the  Unitarian  view  of  the  atone¬ 
ment.  By  his  death  on  the  cross  Jesus  drew  all  hearts  to 
liimself,  subdued  the  stubborn  pride  of  sin,  and  melted  the 
beholders  into  penitence ;  by  the  story  of  the  resurrection 
the  apostles  opened  the  eternal  world  to  the  eyes  of  the 
heathen,  and  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  light.  Even 
those  Unitarians  who  have  been  led,  by  the  false  philosophy 
of  the  revived  Epicureanism  of  our  century,  to  doubt  whether 
the  body  of  Jesus  returned  to  life,  as  narrated  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  admit  that  the  apostles  believed  that  they  had  seen 
him  after  his  crucifixion.  This  is  the  astounding  fact  to 
which  historical  research  has  forced  the  assent  of  the  most 
resolute  denier  of  miracles ;  the  apostles  did,  immediately 
after  the  crucifixion,  believe  that  they  had  seen  the  risen 
Lord ;  and  it  was  by  this  preaching  of  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  that  they  lifted  Europe  out  of  “  Epicurus’s  sty  ” 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God. 

Now  the  Unitarian  in  general,  believing  in  the  reality  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  seeing  the  prominence  given  to 
that  doctrine  by  the  apostles,  so  that  the  Athenian  hearers 
of  Paul  thought  he  was  introducing  a  new  god  and  goddess, 
Jesus  and  Anastasis ;  remembering,  also,  that  the  cruci¬ 
fixion  was  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  resurrection,  and  that 
the  Lord  said,  “  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  may  take  it  again,” 
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—  the  Unitarian,  remembering  these  things,  supposes  that  it 
is  to  them  that  the  apostles  refer  when  they  speak  of  the 
atoning  power  of  Jesus’  death,  and  not  to  any  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  Father.  It  is  a  continually  recurring 
commonplace  in  Unitarian  preaching  that  the  atonement  in 
the  New  Testament  is  reconciliation  to  God,  and  not  recon¬ 
ciliation  with  God  ;  icaTalXXjarfq^  not  htaXKar^rj. 

Tlie  new  life  of  righteousness  into  which  the  gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  lift  man  is  in  itself, 
according  to  Unitarian  views,  salvation,  peace,  and  joy.  And 
this  high  estimate  which  Unitarians  place  upon  right  living, 
upon  obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  is  often  misunderstood  by 
orthodox  critics  as  declaring  an  actual  merit  in  good  works, 
giving  the  creature  a  claim  on  the  Creator  for  a  reward. 
The  Unitarian  has  misunderstood  Calvinists  as  necessarily 
being  antinomian,  as  considering  real  rightemsness  filthy 
rags  (d^?  nw),  and  as  thinking  the  imputation  of  Christ’s 
righteousness  would  make  a  rinful  and  corrupt  heart  con¬ 
sidered  righteous  while  yet  in  its  corruption ;  while  the 
Calvinist  has  misunderstood  the  Unitarian  as  thinking  that 
the  righteousness  of  erring  man  could  put  the  Almighty 
under  obligations,  and  force  him  to  concede  to  man  eternal 
blessedness  as  the  payment  for  doing  his  duty.  But  Unita¬ 
rians  consent  to  the  justice  of  the  Lord  Jesus’  ethics, —  that 
a  man  can  do  no  more  than  his  duty,  and  is  bound  to  do 
that ;  so  that  all  that  a  man  can  strictly  deserve  at  God’s 
hands  is  more  or  less  of  blame  for  falling  short  of  duty. 
Yet,  while  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal 
life  ;  and  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  mercy,  and  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  his  goodness,  God  treats  the  penitent  believer  in 
Jesus,  who  tries  to  obey  Jesus’  commands,  as  though  he 
had  succeeded  in  a  perfect  obedience.  This  is  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  the  gospel  of  redemption,  according  to  Unitarian 
views:  that  God  is  through  Christ  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  our  trespasses  to  us ;  but  al¬ 
lowing  him  who  knew  no  sin  to  suffer  for  us,  as  though  he 
were  a  sinner ;  that  we  might  thus,  through  him^  be  brought 
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to  seek  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  be  treated  by  his  mercy 
as  though  we  had  attained  that  righteousness. 

According  to  the  orthodox  views  by  which  sin  was  an 
offence  against  an  infinite  God,  and  deserved  an  infinite 
penalty,  which  penalty  could  be  remitted  only  because  it  was 
borne  by  our  substitute,  it  was  necessary  that  the  substitute 
should  be  of  an  infinite  nature  in  order  that  he  could  bear 
the  infinitely  infinite  penalty  incurred  by  all  the  elect.  But 
the  Unitarian  (not  seeing  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  concerning  the  atonement  any  necessary  implication  of 
an  actual  substitution  or  transference  of  guilt,  punishment, 
or  righteousness)  no  longer  feels  the  necessity  for  an  infinite 
Saviour.  God  hath  laid  help  on  one  mighty  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  all  those  who  come  to  God  through  him ;  but  in 
the  Unitarian  view  a,nd  interpretation  of  Scripture  (of  course 
excluding  the  few  eccentric  Unitarians  who  of  late  years  have 
given  orthodox  interpretations  to  certain  passages  in  order 
to  justify  themselves  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures),  this  implies  nothing  that  necessitates  an  infinite 
Saviour.  God  himself  is  the  infinite  Saviour  who  saves 
through  the  mediator  Christ  Jesus.  Jesus  is  called  a  man, 
and  nothing  is  written  to  Unitarian  eyes  concerning  his  two 
natures ;  the  Unitarian,  therefore,  looks  upon  him  as  a  man 
of  absolutely  unique  endowment,  without  pausing  or  troub¬ 
ling  himself  to  consider  in  what  that  unique  endowment  con¬ 
sists  ;  whether  simply  in  an  infliJx  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with¬ 
out  measure,  or  in  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Word,  or  in  a 
conscious  and  glorified  pre-existence  before  all  worlds,  or  in 
all  three.  The  Unitarian  does  not  speculate  much  about  any 
such  points  ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  recognize  the  absolute 
authority  of  Jesus  to  announce  moral  laws,  to  prescribe  con¬ 
ditions  of  forgiveness,  to  promise  forgiveness,  to  promise  im¬ 
mortality,  to  assure  us  of  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  Unitarian  believes  that  his  perfect  liberty,  his  entire 
freedom  from  authority,  his  ultra  Protestantism  making 
every  man,  according  to  St.  Paul’s  doctrine,  his  own  judge  of 
what  allegiance  to  truth  and  duty  requires,  is  the  safeguard 
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‘  and  assurance  of  Christian  faith.  He  believes  in  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  faith,  and  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  reasons  by 
which  he  would  justify  it.  The  naan  who  has  been  brought 
up  with  implicit  faith  in  a  creed  of  any  kind,  written  or  un¬ 
written,  may,  in  the  first  flush  of  freedom,  on  arriving  at 
man’s  estate,  go  off  into  wild  vagaries  of  thought.  But  tlie 
average  Unitarian  is  in  his  youth  accustomed  to  test  all 
things  and  hold  fast  to  what  is  good.  The  views  of  various 
Christian  denominations  and  all  forms  of  unbelief  are  dis¬ 
cussed  before  him  with  perfect  freedom,  and  he  learns  to  put 
himself  for  the  moment  into  the  stand-point  of  each,  only  to 
return  with  more  love  and  zeal  to  his  own  ground  ;  whither 
reason  and  faith  join  hands  to  lead  him,  and  where  he  stands 
happy  in  the  conscious  liberty  of  a  child  of  God,  rejoicing  as 
a  participant  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  opening  his  heart  in 
gladness  to  the  blissful  influence  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  BIBLICAL  SANCTION  FOR  WINE. 

BT  RBV.  HOBACE  BUMSTEAD,  ATLANTA,  OA. 

Dean  Alford  asserted  that  his  commentary  was  conducted 
on  the  principle  “  of  honestly  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the 
sense  of  the  sacred  text  without  regard  to  any  preconceived 
systems,  and  fearless  of  any  possible  consequences.”  Let  us 
humbly  endeavor  to  approach  the  subject  at  the  head  of  this 
Article  in  the  spirit  of  the  scholarly  and  saintly  dean. 

I  propose  to  consider,  first,  the  nature  of  the  wine  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible ;  second,  the  manner  in  which  the  Bible 
gives  its  sanction  to  this  wine ;  third,  the  limitations  which 
the  Bible  places  upon  the  sanction ;  and,  fourth,  the  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  the  sanction  as  thus  limited. 

I.  The  Nature  op  the  Wine  sanctioned. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of 
some  beverage  called  wine.  During  the  last  half  century 
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the  idea  has  been  conspicuously  advocated  by  certain  friends 
of  reform  in  England  and  in  this  country  that  the  wine 
sanctioned  in  the  Bible  was  unfermented,  and  so  free  from 
alcohol.  The  voluminous  arguments  offered  in  support  of 
this  theory  may  be  grouped  in  three  divisions :  the  physio¬ 
logical,  the  historical,  and  the  linguistic.  These  will  be 
noticed  in  order. 

1.  The  Physiological  Argument  for  the  alleged  Unfermented 

Wine. 

This  argument  asserts  that  alcohol  is  essentially  a  poison, 
unfit  to  be  introduced  into  the  human  system,  except  possibly 
as  a  medicine ;  that  it  is  not  a  food  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  and  that  the  character  of  God  would  preclude  him 
from  sanctioning  a  poisonous  or  innutritious  beverage. 

The  argument  contains  a  fallacy  which  has  been  exposed 
again  and  again.  Admitting  that  alcohol  is  a  poison  and  not 
a  food,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  beverages  which  contain 
it  as  an  ingredient  are  poisonous  or  innutritious.  It  has  been 
many  times  pointed  out  that  some  of  our  commonest  articles 
of  food  contain  poisons.  Dr.  George  M.  Beard  of  New  York, 
well  known  as  a  popular  writer  upon  physiological  and  social 
topics,  remarks ;  “  Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  poisons,  but  it  is  found  in  fish  and  meat ;  and  partly  for 
this  reason  is  it  that  fish  and  meat  are  good  diet  for  brain¬ 
workers . To  say  that  any  substance  is  in  general  a 

poison  gives,  then,  no  clue  to  the  question  whether  it  does 
or  does  not  serve  a  purpose  in  the  animal  economy.”  ^  Dr. 
Willard  Parker  of  New  York,  an  eminent  physician  and 
philanthropist,  says :  “  It  has  been  said  on  the  one  side  that 
alcohol  is  a  poison,  and  on  the  other  that  wine  used  in  mod¬ 
eration  is  healthful.  But  the  two  assertions  are  not  incon¬ 
sistent  ;  for  the  character  and  effect  of  substances  are  en¬ 
tirely  changed  by  a  change  in  their  chemical  combination. 
Nitrogen  gas  taken  into  the  lungs  alone  is  poisonous ;  but 
nitrogen  gas  taken  into  the  lungs  mixed  with  oxygen,  as  it 


^  Stimalants  and  Narcotics,  pp.  34,  35. 
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is  found  in  common  air,  is  absolutely  essential  to  life.  The 
alcohol  as  it  exists  in  a  native  and  true  wine,  in  the  amount 
and  with  the  combination  that  God  employs,  is  harmless,  if 
taken  in  moderation,  and  may  be  even  useful ;  but  when,  by 
a  mechanical  process,  it  is  eliminated  from  the  mixture  in 
which  God  put  it,  and  put  into  a  new  and  artificial  mixture, 
it  becomes  a  most  dangerous  and  absolutely  deadly  poison.”  ^ 
Dr.  Parker  repeatedly  insists  upon  the  distinction  between 
pure  alcohol  or  distilled  liquors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  natural 
fermented  wine,  on  the  other.  He  calls  it  a  fundamental 
distinction,  and  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  temperance 
reformers,  “  by  ignoring  this  difference,  and  putting  both 
classes  of  liquors  on  the  same  footing  and  denouncing  both 
alike,  ....  are  preventing  the  very  results  that  they  seek  to 
accomplish.”  This  testimony  is  weighty  as  coming  from  one 
who  has  long  been  a  prominent  friend  of  the  temperance 
reform. 

So  much  for  the  oft-repeated  fallacy  that  because  alcohol 
is  a  poison  therefore  fermented  wine  is ;  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  God  could  not  have  commended  such  wine  in  the 
Bible. 

But  in  what  sense  and  under  what  circumstances  is  alcohol 
a  poison  ?  Dr.  Parker’s  distinction  between  natural  fer¬ 
mented  wine  and  distilled  liquors  is  a  popular  and  practical 
distinction  of  great  value.  It  is  well,  however,  to  look  for 
more  scientific  statements.  Some  account  of  the  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  upon  this  subject  will  shed  further  light  upon 
the  physiological  argument  for  an  unfermented  wine.  These 
investigations  have  contained  so  much  of  practical  value  and 
of  interest  in  connection  with  a  subsequent  part  of  our  dis¬ 
cussion  that  I  shall  give  them  here  at  somewhat  greater 
length  than  might  otherwise  seem  necessary. 

We  need  go  back  only  two  decades  to  gain  a  fair  idea  of 
the  present  state  of  the  alcohol  question.  In  1860  Messrs. 
Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy  of  France,  published  a  prize 
essay  on  alcohol,  giving  the  results  of  a  long  series  of  care- 

^  Christian  Union,  Yol.  xix.  p.  221. 
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fully  conducted  experiments.  These  experiments  seemed  to 
furnish  scientific  confirmation  of  a  suspicion  previously  ex¬ 
isting  among  medical  men  that  alcohol  remains  unchanged 
in  the  system,  and  is  eliminated  in  a  pure  state  by  the 
various  excretions.  “  They  failed,”  says  Dr.  Anstie,  “  after 
repeated  attempts,  to  discover  the  intermediate  compounds 
into  which  alcohol  had  been  represented  as  transforming 
itself  before  its  final  change ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
detected  unchanged  alcohol  everywhere  in  the  body  hours 
after  it  had  been  taken ;  they  found  the  substance  in  the 
blood  and  in  all  the  tissues,  but  especially  in  the  brain  and  the 
nervous  centres  generally,  and  in  the  liver.”  ^  Other  experi¬ 
menters  had  come  to  similar  conclusions,  and  for  a  brief 
time  tlie  scientific  world  settled  down  upon  the  belief  that 
alcohol  was  altogether  an  intruder  in  the  human  system. 

But  the  experiments  of  the  learned  Frenchmen  were  soon 
subjected  to  searching  criticism.  In  the  winter  of  1863-64 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Anstie  of  England  and  M.  Baudot  of  France 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
alcohol  taken  into  the  system  was  accounted  for.  In  one  of 
Anstie’s  experiments  a  dog  was  treated  during  ten  days  with 
nearly  two  thousand  grains  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  he 
received  with  comparative  impunity.  The  dog  was  then  in¬ 
stantly  and  painlessly  killed ;  and  when  every  fragment  of 
tissue  of  the  whole  body,  with  all  the  fluid  and  solid  contents, 
had  been  subjected  to  analysis,  less  than  one  fourth  of  the 
last  administered  dose  of  ninety-five  grains  could  be  dis¬ 
covered.'^  Facts  like  these  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that 
alcohol  is  consumed  in’  the  system.  This  inference  was 
strengthened  by  numerous  instances  which  Dr.  Anstie  cited 
of  the  remarkable  power  of  alcohol  to  sustain  life  with  very 
little  other  food.  Dr.  Anstie  also  claimed  that  the  effects  of 
alcohol  are  different,  not  in  degree  merely,  but  in  kind, 
according  as  a  relatively  small  or  large  dose  is  administered. 

1  Anstie,  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  p.  3.59,  quoted  in  Fiske’s  Tobacco  and 
Alcohol,  p.  135. 

*  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  110. 
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The  effects  of  the  former  he  called  stimulant ;  those  of  the 
latter  narcotic.  Between  the  two  runs  the  “  poison  line,” 
which  may  vary  for  different  individuals  and  for  the  same 
individual  at  different  times ;  the  same  amount  whicli  is 
stimulant  in  one  case  being  narcotic  in  another,  and  vice 
versa.  While  all  narcotic  effects  are  conceded  to  be  injuri¬ 
ous,  the  stimulant  effects  he  held  to  be  healthful  in  their 
character,  and  to  be  followed  by  no  more  recoil  than  is  ex¬ 
perienced  after  the  digestion  of  any  true  food.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  September  1874,  he  was  still  engaged,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Duprd,  in  prosecuting  his  investigations 
as  to  the  disposition  of  alcohol  in  the  system ;  but  his  views 
as  expressed  above  were  essentially  unchanged. 

The  last  year  of  Dr.  Anstie’s  life  was  the  year  of  the  women’s 
crusade  upon  the  drinking  saloons  in  some  of  our  Western 
states,  and  the  subject  of  alcohol  was  at  that  time  receiving 
an  unusual  amount  of  popular  attention.  As  an  offset  to 
many  reckless  statements  made  in  the  newspapers,  Dr.  Edward 
Curtis,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  New  York  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  a  carefully  written  statement  of  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  opinion  of  the  best  medical  authorities  of  the  day. 
He  said ;  “  It  has  been  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  that  alcohol  when  drunk  is  not  ejected  from  the  system 
unchanged,  except  in  trifling  amount  when  taken  in  grossly 
intoxicating  quantity.  On  the  contrary,  in  ordinary  amounts, 
it  is  wholly  Consumed,  transformed  in  the  system,  and  by 
the  nature  of  its  chemical  composition  is  capable,  like  certain 
elements  of  ordinary  food,  of  thus  yielding  force  which  can 
be  used  by  the  economy  to  do  life-work,  as  the  heat  of 

the  burning  coal  drives  the  engine . This  food-action  is 

attended  with  no  exciting  or  intoxicating  influence,  but  the 
whole  effect,  like  that  of  ordinary  food,  is  seen  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  or  restoration,  according  to  circumstances,  of  that 

balance  of  function  called  health . Such  action  cannot  lie 

distinguished,  either  by  the  drinker  or  the  physiologist,  from 
that  of  a  quickly  digestible  fluid  food,  and  is  no  more  an 
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‘  excitement  ’  or  ‘  stimulation,*  followed  by  a  ‘  recoil  *  or  ‘  de¬ 
pression,’  than  is  the  action  of  a  bowl  of  hot  soup  or  of  a  glass 
of  milk.”  1  As  an  evidence  of  the  carefulness  with  which  Dr. 
Curtis  draws  the  line  between  this  food-action  of  alcohol  and 
the  poisonous  effects  of  the  same  substance,  let  this  state¬ 
ment  of  his  be  added :  “  And  —  again  a  point  generally 
misunderstood  —  all  signs  of  departure  from  the  natural 
condition  in  the  drinker,  from  the  first  flushing  of  the  cheek, 
brightening  of  the  eye,  and  unnatural  mental  excitement,  to 
the  general  paralysis  of  complete  drunkenness,  belong  equally 
to  the  poisonous  effect  of  alcohol.  That  is,  for  I  wish  strongly 
to  insist  upon  this  point,  even  the  early  phases  of  alcohol- 
disturbance,  which  are  often  improperly  called  ‘  stimulating,’ 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  injuriously  disturbing  influence 
of  overdosage,  and  must  be  put  in  the  same  category  with 
the  more  obviously  poisonous  effects  of  pronounced  intoxi¬ 
cation.”  2 

A  month  later,  in  May  1874,  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond, 
President  of  the  New  York  Neurological  Society,  and  for¬ 
merly  Surgeon-General  of  the  United  States  Army,  lectured 
in  New  York  upon  alcohol,  and  gave  an  account  of  experi¬ 
ments  made  upon  himself  with  very  great  care.  They 
consisted  of  three  series,  designed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of 
alcohol,  first,  when  the  food  was  just  sufficient  for  the  wants 
of  the  organism  ;  secondly,  when  it  was  not  sufficient ;  and 
thirdly,  when  it  was  more  than  sufficient.  During  the  first 
series,  extending  through  five  days,  there  was  an  increase  of 
0.45  lb.  in  weight,  and  a  diminution  of  the  excretions ;  but 
these  effects  were  accompanied  by  a  disturbed  pulse,  head¬ 
ache,  and  other  abnormal  symptoms.  During  the  second 
series  the  food  taken  was  such  an  amount  as  had  previously 
been  ascertained  to  involve  a  loss  of  0.28  lb.  daily.  By  the 
use  of  the  alcohol  this  loss  was  overcome,  and  a  gain  of  0.03 
lb.  was  made  besides,  while  no  abnormal  results  were  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  general  working  of  the  organism.  In  the  third 
series,  when  more  food  was  taken  than  was  necessary,  the 
^  New  York  Tribune,  April  1,  1874.  ‘  Ibid. 
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ill  effects  of  the  alcohol  were  well  marked.-  Dr.  Hammond’s 
inferences  were  as  follows  :  “  Where  the  system  is  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  food,  and  where  there  are  no  special 
circumstances  existing  which  render  the  use  of  alcohol  ad¬ 
visable,  its  employment  as  a  beverage  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended.”  Its  use  is  to  be  commended  “  when  the  quantity 
of  food  is  not  such  as  to  admit  of  the  due  performance  of 
such  physical  or  mental  labor  as  may  be  necessary ;  or  (what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing),  when  the  digestive  or  assimi¬ 
lative  functions  are  not  so  efficiently  performed  as  to  cause 
the  digestion  and  appropriation  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
the  food  ingested  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  system.” ' 
Dr.  Hammond  also  mentions  another  element  of  the  problem 
which  is  often  overlooked :  “  It  must  be  remembered  that 
we  are  not  living  in  a  state  of  nature.  We  are  all  more 
or  less  overworked  ;  we  all  have  anxieties  and  sorrows  and 
misfortunes,  which,  gradually  in  some  cases,  suddenly  in 

others,  wear  away  our  minds  and  our  bodies . Hard  work 

exhausts  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  especially  that  of 
the  uervous  system.  Now,  when  a  man  finds  that  the  wear 
and  tear  of  his  mind  and  body  are  lessened  by  a  glass  or  two 
of  wine  at  his  dinner,  why  should  he  not  take  it  ?  ” 

During  the  winter  of  1874-75  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of 
England,  delivered  his  well-known  “  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alco¬ 
hol  ”  before  the  Edinburgh  Society  of  Arts.  The  fact  that 
these  lectures  have  been  republished  in  this  country  by  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  and  that  the  author  of  them 
has  for  some  years  been  an  earnest  advocate  of  total  absti¬ 
nence,  will  be  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  conservative  char¬ 
acter  of  his  teachings,  and  render  the  more  weighty  whatever 
concessions  he  may  make  to  those  who  are  unable  to  accept 
all  his  conclusions.  Though  he  is  widely  regarded  as  the 
ablest  scientific  advocate  of  total  abstinence  now  living,  a 
careful  examination  of  his  writings  will  show  that  there  is 
no  such  irreconcilable  difference  between  his  views  and  those 
of  the  later  authorities  already  quoted  as  many  suppose  to 
*  New  York  Tribune,  May  5,  1874. 
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exist.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  advocacy  of 
total  abstinence,  in  distinction  from  temperance,  proceeds 
from  a  failure  to  recognize  the  true  limits  of  moderation  as 
they  are  now  defined  by  the  best  authorities. 

The  Cantor  lectures  were  delivered  only  a  few  months  after 
Dr.  Anstie’s  death,  and  it  is  very  instructive  to  note  how  Dr. 
Ridiardson  speaks  of  him  and  his  work Respecting  this 
observer,  whose  friendship  I  owned  for  many  years,  it  is  meet 
for  me  to  pay  this  public  tribute  of  respect :  that  no  man  I 
ever  knew  combined  with  vigor  of  mind  more  incomparable 
industry  and  courage,  or  a  more  honorable  regard  for  scien¬ 
tific  truth  and  honesty.  The  subject  we  are  now  considering 
has  lost  no  investigator  more  ably  learned  for  the  work  that 
still  remains  to  be  done.  From  Dr.  Anstie  came  the  earliest 
expressions  of  doubt  relative  to  this  hypothesis  of  what  is 
called  the  direct  elimination  of  alcohol  by  the  secretions,  and 
from  him  have  come  the  latest  objections.  His  arguments 
have  been  sustained  abroad  by  Schulinus,  and  in  this  country 
by  Drs.  Thudichum  and  Dupr^,  whose  work  on  wine  will,  even 
in  another  century,  be  more  highly  prized,  if  that  be  possible, 
than  it  is  now.”  ^  Dr.  Richardson  then  gives  the  substance 
of  the  labors  of  these  observers, which  he  sums  upas  follows : 
“  We  are  driven  by  the  evidence  now  before  us  to  the  certain 
conclusion  that  in  the  animal  body  alcohol  is  decomposed ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  certain  portion  of  it  (and  if  a  certain 
portion,  why  not  the  whole  ?)  is  transmutable  into  new  com¬ 
pounds.  The  inference  that  might  be  drawn  is  fair  enough 
that  the  alcohol  is  lost  by  being  burned  in  the  body.  It  is 
lost  in  the  body  ;  and  out  of  the  body  it  will  burn.  If  it  will 
burn  in  the  organism  it  will  supply  force,  for  it  enters  as  the 
bearer  of  so  much  potential  energy.”  ^ 

Dr.  Richardson  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  own 
experiments  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the  questions 
just  suggested.  The  inference  which  he  says  is  “  fair  enough,” 
that  the  alcohol  is  lost  by  being  burned  in  the  body,  he  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test'  of  attempting  to  discover  the  heat  which 
1  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  107.  *  Ibid.,  p.  110. 
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would  accompany  such  combustion  and  also  the  carbonic 
acid  and  water  that  would  result  from  it.  He  describes  four 
progressive  stages  which,  he  says,  mark  the  influence  of 
alcohol  upon  the  system,  and  sums  up  the  results  of  his 
experiments  with  regard  to  these  stages  as  follows :  “  We 
are  landed,  then,  at  last  on  this  basis  of  knowledge.  An  agent 
that  will  burn  and  give  forth  heat  and  product  of  combus¬ 
tion  outside  the  body,  and  which  is  obviously  decomposed 
within  the  body,  reduces  the  animal  temperature  and  prevents 
the  yield  of  so  much  product  of  combustion  as  is  actually 
natural  to  the  organic  life.  ....  The  inference  is  that  the 
alcohol  is  not  burned  after  the  manner  of  a  food  which  sup¬ 
ports  animal  combustion  ;  but  that  it  is  decomposed  into  sec¬ 
ondary  products  by  oxidation,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen 
which  ought  to  be  applied  for  the  natural  heating  of  the  body.”  ^ 
Dr.  Richardson  states  as  follows  the  probable  course  of  future 
investigation  on  this  subject :  ‘‘  For  some  time  to  come  the 
physiological  world  will  be  studiously  intent  on  the  discovery 
of  the  mode  by  which  alcohol  is  removed  from  the  organism. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  shall  one  day  be  able  to  speak,  I 
hope,  with  some  degree  of  experimental  certainty,  but  on 
which  at  this  moment  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  more  than 
an  indication  of  the  probable  course  of  research.  I  may 
venture  to  add  in  advance  two  or  three  suggestions,  to  which 
my  researches,  as  far  as  they  go,  point.  First,  I  believe 
there  is  a  certain  determinable  degree  of  saturation  of  the 
blood  with  alcohol,  within  which  degree  all  the  alcohol  is 
disposed  of  by  its  decomposition.  Beyond  that  degree  the 
oxidation  is  arrested,  and  then  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
alcohol,  with  voidance  of  it  in  the  unchanged  state,  in  the 
secretions.  Secondly,  the  change  or  decomposition  of  the 
alcohol  in  its  course  through  the  minute  circulation,  in  which 
it  is  transformed,  is  not  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  as 
though  it  were  burned,  but  into  a  new  soluble  chemical 
substance,  probably  aldehyde,  which  returns  by  the  veins 
into  the  great  channels  of  the  circulation.”  ^ 

1  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  116.  *  Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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Can  these  results  of  Dr.  Richardson  be  reconciled  with 
the  views  of  Dr.  Anstie,  whom  he  so  highly  extols,  and  with 
the  statements  of  Drs.  Curtis  and  Hammond,  already  quoted, 
and  With  the  views  of  other  authorities  soon  to  be  mentioned  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  reconciliation  is  very  easily  found  in 
this  fact :  every  one  of  the  four  stages  of  alcoholic  excite¬ 
ment  described  by  Dr.  Richardson  is  a  narcotic  stage  ;  while 
the  earlier  stage  of  true  food-action  is  entirely  ignored. 

Let  the  proof  of  this,  now  offered,  be  carefully  observed. 
In  the  third  Cantor  lecture  Dr.  Richardson  speaks  of  the 
progressive  change  produced  by  the  wine  upon  the  guests  at 
a  large  dinner-party :  “  The  face  begins  to  get  flushed,  the 
eye  brightens,  and  the  murmur  of  conversation  becomes 

loud . In  a  word,  the  first  stage,  the  stage  of  vascular 

excitement  from  alcohol,  has  been  established.*’  ^  In  his 
“  Temperance  Lesson  Book,”  pul  dished  by  the  National  Tem¬ 
perance  Society,  he  says :  “  Everything  that  alcohol  can  by 
any  means  do  usefully  for  the  world  is  seen  in  this  stage. 
This  is  the  summum  bonum,  or  chief  good.  It  was  to  enliven 
the  feast  after  this  fashion  that  wine  first  became  fashionable 
in  the  history  of  man.”  ^  Dr.  Curtis’s  statement  has  already 
been  quoted,  that  the  first  flushing  of  the  check  and  brighten¬ 
ing  of  the  eye  belong  to  the  poisonous  effects  of  alcohol,  and 
are  the  results  of  an  overdose ;  the  effects  named  being 
absent  when  a  moderate  amount  is  taken.  But  we  shall  find 
further  confirmation  of  our  statement  when  we  compare  Dr. 
Richardson’s  idea  of  a  “  moderate  ”  quantity  of  alcohol  with 
that  of  other  eminent  authorities.  In  his  fifth  lecture  he 
speaks  of  persons  who  “  confine  their  libations  to  four  or  six 
ounces  of  alcohol  per  day,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  sherry  or  of 
ale  at  luncheon,  three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  at  dinner,  one 
or  two  at  dessert,  and  a  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  before 
going  to  bed.  Such  is  a  common  and  a  ‘  temperate  day  ’ ;  but 
reckoned  up  it  means  at  least  from  four  to  six  ounces  of 
alcohol.”  ®  In  his  Temperance  Lesson  Book  he  describes  “  a 

1  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  83. 

*  Richardson,  Temperance  Lesson  Book,  p  lar,. 

*  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  140. 
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very  moderate  drinker  indeed,”  “  an  extremely  temperate  ” 
person,  “  most  moderate  and  temperate  in  respect  to  drink,” 
as  taking  “  two  ounces  of  alcohol  at  least.”  ^  From  two  to 
six  fluid  ounces  a  day,  then,  constitute  the  limits  of  the 
smallest  quantities  which  Dr.  Richardson  seems  to  think 
worth  quoting  as  illustrating  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 
Ill  another  passage  he  speaks  of  persons  who  escape  injury 
from  alcohol,  “  because  they  only  subject  themselves  to  it  on 
a  scale  so  moderate  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  under 
its  spell.  If  they  take  it  regularly  they  never  exceed  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  pure  spirit  in  the  day  ;  and 
if  they  indulge  in  a  little  more  that  this,  it  is  only  at  recrea¬ 
tive  seasons,  after  which  they  atone  for  what  they  have  done 
by  a  temporary  total  abstinence.”^  Here  Dr.  Richardson 
again  assumes  that  alcohol  can  produce  no  useful  effect 
unless  one  comes  under  its  “  spell,”  or,  in  other  words,  has 
entered  upon  the  primary  stage  of  intoxication.  But  this 
amount  which  he  seems  to  look  upon  as  too  small  to  con¬ 
sider,  is  the  very  amount  which  others  set  as  the  limit  of  the 
food-action  of  alcohol  in  the  average  constitution.  Drs. 
Anstie  and  Duprd  held  that  about  one  ounce  and  a  half  of 
absolute  alcohol  is  the  limit  of  the  food  use  of  that  substance.® 
Dr.  Hammond’s  experiments  were  performed  with  an  ounce 
and  a  half.'^  Dr.  Ganod  of  England,  writing  in  the  Contem¬ 
porary  Review  places  the  limit  of  moderation  at  about  nine 
tenths  of  an  ounce.®  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  estimate  of  a  “  moderate  ”  quantity  is  several  hundred 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  other  excellent  authorities. 
Indeed  it  is  the  highest  that  I  have  met  with  in  my  reading 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  should  prefer  total  abstinence  to  such  moderation  as 
he  describes.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  others  are  safer 
guides  than  he  as  to  what  the  true  limits  of  moderation  are, 

1  Richardson,  Temperance  Lesson  Book,  pp.  178,  179. 

“  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  139. 

*  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement  (New  Issue),  No.  I.  p.  43. 

*  New  York  Tribune,  May  5,  1 874. 

^  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement  (New  Issue),  No.  L  p.  54. 
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and  hence  better  teachers  of  what  alcohol  can  “  usefully  do 
for  the  world.” 

The  practical  value  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  conclusions  is 
further  diminished  by  the  fact  of  his  confining  the  question 
so  closely  to  the  action  of  alcohol  alone,  and  by  his  failure  to 
emphasize  sufficiently  the  distinction  between  distilled  and 
fermented  beverages.  Dr.  C.  B.  Radcliffe  of  England  says : 
“  Ardent  spirits,  all  of  them  products  of  distillation,  are 
wholly,  or  in  great  measure,  deprived  in  distillation  of  the 
flavoring  and  saccharine  principles  which  are  naturally  met 
with  in  wine  and  malt  liquor  and  cider  and  perry ;  and  for 
this  reason  these  spirits  may  be,  perhaps,  mischievous.  The 
cheering  influence  of  wine,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  no  way 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  it,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  which  is  not  due  to  the  alcohol  may  be  ascribed  to 
these  particular  principles.”  ^  Such  testimony  as  this  also 
makes  clear  the  fact  that  wine  may  cheer  the  guests  at  a 
feast  without  producing  the  incipient  intoxication  which  Dr. 
Richardson  seems  to  consider  inseparable  from  that  result. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  continental  authorities  upon 
the  subject  of  alcohol,  and  one  who  has  given  to  the  world 
some  of  the  most  recent  results  of  investigation,  is  Dr.  Carl 
Binz  of  Bonn,  Germany.  Dr.  Binz  admits  that  alcohol  is 
not  food  in  the  sense  of  supplying  material  to  build  up  the 
tissues,  but  claims  that  it  is  food  in  the  sense  of  supplying 
an  easily  burning  fuel  to  generate  heat  and  force.  He  also 
believes  that,  indirectly,  it  is  a  food  in  the  former  sense, 
because  it  spares  the  reserve  supply  of  fat  in  the  body  which 
would  otherwise  have  to  be  burned.  He  reaffirms  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken  by  Dr.  Anstie,  and  says :  “  I  have  convinced 
myself  by  a  series  of  experiments  that  alcohol  is  completely 
destroyed  in  the  animal  organism.  If  pure  it  leaves  no  taint 
upon  the  breath,  and  where  this  is  present  it  is  attributable 

to  some  of  the  ethers  or  fusel-oil . Aldehyde  and  acetic 

acid,  the  derivatives  of  alcohol,  were  absent.  The  facts 

^  Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement  (New  lasne),  No.  I.  p.  42. 
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observed  all  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  in 
the  body,  just  as  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp,  is  oxidized 
to  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  every  molecule  of  alcohol  burned  within  the  system 
must  yield,  not  only  warmth,  but  that  power  to  accomplish 
work  with  which  the  development  of  caloric  is  always  accom¬ 
panied.”^  Dr.  Binz  also  regards  alcohol  as  chiefly  valuable 
when  used  as  a  medicine  or  tonic  in  depressed  states  of  the 
system.  He  says  :  “  While  I  thus  share  in  the  views  of  the 
late  Dr.  Anstie,  so  ably  upheld  in  England,  I  do  not  hesitate, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  declare,  with  respect  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  healthy  organism,  that  I  consider  the  use  of 
alcohol  in  health  as  entirely  superfluous.”^ 

The  Contemporary  Review,  a  few  years  ago,  published  a 
series  of  interesting  articles  upon  alcohol,  by  eleven  different 
English  physicians,  which  may  be  found  republished  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  Supplement  for  December  1878  and 
in  No.  I.  of  the  New  Issue.  Quotations  have  already  been 
made  from  these  articles.  The  views  of  the  writers  are  in 
remarkable  harmony  with  those  of  Anstie  and  his  followers. 
They  are  especially  valuable  for  the  evidence  they  furnish 
that  alcohol  is  useful  to  a  considerable  number  of  people  who 
are  in  the  border-land  between  health  and  disease.  Such 
persons  cannot  properly  call  themselves  sick,  and  yet  they 
are  not  sufficiently  well  to  do  their  work  properly  and  endure 
the  wear  and  tear  which  their  lot  in  life  brings  them.  They 
do  not  need  medicine,  but  a  tonic ;  and  they  need  that  tonic 
as  a  beverage  to  be  taken  with  their  food.  They  may  need 
it,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Curtis,  already  quoted  (p.  51),  for 
the  “  maintenance  ”  as  well  as  for  the  “  restoration  ”  of  that 
“  balance  of  function  called  health.”  The  following  extract 
from  Dr.  Kidd  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  many  similar 
utterances  in  these  articles :  “  A  large  part  of  the  ordinary 
workers  in  town  have  marks  upon  them  of  feebleness  of  some 

1  Quoted  by  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July  1876,  p. 
261,  from  an  Article  by  Dr.  Binz  in  London  Practitioner  for  May  1876.  See 
also  “  The  State  of  the  Alcohol  Question  ”  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  Oct.  1879. 

^  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  p.  262. 
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organ  or  function,  causing  want  of  appetite,  languor,  inability 
for  exertion  of  mind  or  body.  In  many  such  cases  the  most 
generous  food,  the  most  careful  management  of  diet,  does 
not  avail  to  arrest  the  symptoms  of  declining  health,  yet  a 
very  small  dose  of  wine  or  beer  speedily  restores  the  balance, 
enables  the  enfeebled  organ  to  perform  its  function,  and 
assists  the  performance  of  the  daily  duties.”  ^ 

If  now  we  try  to  sum  up  briefly  the  results  of  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  last  twenty  years  in  regard  to  alcohol,  we  shall 
find  the  following  points  very  generally  sustained : 

1.  The  conclusions  of  Lallemand,  Perrin,  and  Duroy,  that 
alcohol  is  not  changed  in  the  system,  have  been  wholly  over¬ 
thrown. 

2.  It  has  been  established  by  Anstie  and  others  that  in 
moderate  quantity  alcohol  is  decomposed  in  the  system ;  that 
it  is  capable,  in  such  case,  of  producing  effects  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  of  a  larger  quantity,  and  that  the  poisonous 
effects  are  confined  to  the  action  of  an  excessive  dose. 

3.  The  experiments  of  Richardson  show  clearly  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  alcohol  taken  in  excess  to  produce  heat  or  force,  but 
are  inconclusive  as  to  the  effect  of  what  is  now  considered  a 
moderate  quantity. 

4.  It  is  now  claimed  to  have  been  shown  by  Prof.  Binz 
and  others  that  alcohol  in  moderate  quantities  is  wholly  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  system,  and  transformed,  not,  as  his  predecessors 
generally  believed,  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  but  into  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  water,  as  in  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp. 

5.  The  limits  of  true  moderation  in  the  use  of  alcohol 
have  been  considerably  reduced ;  effects  which  were  formerly 
regarded  as  harmlessly  stimulant,  such  as  the  flushing  of  the 
face,  being  now  regarded  as  narcotic  and  harmful. 

6.  There  is  a  practically  unanimous  verdict  from  all  author¬ 
ities  that  alcohol  is  not  needed,  and  is  likely  to  do  harm,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health. 

7.  At  the  same  time  the  limits  of  perfect  health  have  been 
considerably  narrowed,  and  the  category  of  those  who  may 

1  Popalar  Science  Monthly  Supplement  (New  Issue),  No.  1.  p.  44. 
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with  benefit  occasionally  or  even  habitually  use  alcohol,  in 
the  moderation  already  indicated,  has  been  considerably 
enlarged. 

8.  Alcohol  should  be  taken  either  at  or  immediately  after 
meals ;  at  the  close  of  mental  or  physical  efforts  rather  than 
during  their  continuance ;  never  in  the  form  of  distilled 
liquors,  unless  pure  and  very  liberally  diluted  with  water ; 
always,  if  possible,  in  the  form  of  light  wine  or  beer. 

9.  Aside  from  the  tonic  and  medicinal  uses  of  alcohol^ 
most  adults,  even  in  perfect  health,  may  occasionally  employ, 
as  a  luxury,  the  light  fermented  beverages,  with  inappreciable, 
if  any,  harm. 

10.  A  minority  of  persons,  from  inherited  or  otherwise 
acquired  infirmity,  are  unable  safely  to  use  even  the  least 
quantity  of  alcohol,  and  should  wholly  abstain  from  it. 

Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  best  and  latest  science  in  regard 
to  alcohol.  Is  it  possible  in  the  face  of  evidence  like  this, 
showing  the  occasional  or  constant  utility  of  alcohol  to  a 
large  part  of  the  human  race,  to  claim  tliat  it  is  unfit  for  the 
divine  sanction  ?  Surely  the  advocates  of  an  unfermented 
Bible  wine  must  look  elsewhere  than  to  physiology  for 
endorsement  of  their  theory. 

2.  The  Historical  Argument  for  the  alleged  Uiifermented 

Wine. 

This  argument  makes  an  appeal  to  certain  statements  of 
the  classical  writers.  Assertions  are  quoted  that  the  most 
esteemed  wines  were  sweet  and  would  not  intoxicate.  De¬ 
scriptions  of  certain  processes  employed  upon  the  product  of 
the  vine  are  given,  which  show,  it  is  claimed,  that  there 
must  have  been  unfermented  wines  in  antiquity.  It  is  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  Jews  were  acquainted  with  and  practised  those 
methods. 

Of  course  no  careful  reader  would  accept  as  literally  true 
the  bald  statement  of  a  classical  writer  that  a  certain  wine 
was  unintoxicating.  We  are  familiar  in  modern  times  with 
similar  statements  in  regard  to  lager  beer  and  other  bever- 
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ages,  which,  it  is  well  known,  contain  alcohol  and  can  in¬ 
toxicate  if  a  sufficient  quantity  be  taken.  Such  statements 
are  popular  and  not  scientific.  They  mean  simply  that  the 
beverages  alluded  to  are  not  intoxicating  as  ordinarily  used. 

So,  too,  the  appellation  “  sweet  ”  applied  to  a  wine  is  far 
from  proving  it  to  have  been  unfermented.  With  the  Greeks 
the  product  of  the  wine-press  could  be  sweet  in  three  different 
senses  :  first,  as  yXevKo^i  (corresponding  to  the  Latin  mustum)^ 
.  when  it  was  sweet  from  the  lack  of  vinous  fermentation ; 
second,  as  oZi/09  yXvicv^,  when  it  was  fermented,  but  sweet 
from  the  presence  of  considerable  untransformed  sugar  ;  and, 
third,  as  oZi/09  lySu?,  when  it  was  sweet  from  the  absence  of 
acetous  fermentation,  or  souring.  Of  the  last  two  terms 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  remarks  : 
“  The  former  signifies  wine  positively  sweety  the  latter,  wine 
agreeable  to  the  taste  from  the  absence  of  acidity,  in  most 
cases  indicating  nothing  more  than  sound  wine.'’’’  ^ 

The  authority  just  quoted  also  throws  light  upon  the 
question  as  to  what  were  the  “  esteemed”  wines  of  antiquity. 
That  which  the  priest  Maron  gave  to  Ulysses,  “  so  precious 
that  it  was  unknown  to  all  in  the  mansion  save  the  wife  of 
the  priest  and  one  trusty  housekeeper,”  was  also  “  so  strong 
that  a  single  cup  was  mingled  with  twenty  of  water.”  Another 
of  the  esteemed  wines  was  the  Pramnian,  which  is  described 
as  “  remarkably  strong.”  Of  the  Lesbian  it  is  said  that  “  the 
epithet  ‘  innocens,’  applied  by  Horace,  seems  to  point  out 
that  it  was  light  and  wholesome.”  But  it  would  hardly  be 
necessary  to  apply  the  epithet  “  innocens  ”  to  simple  grape 
juice  or  any  liquid  that  did  not  contain  some  alcohol.  It  is 
further  stated :  “  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the 
remark  that  the  finest  Greek  wines,  especially  the  products  of 
the  islands  in  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  seas,  belonged,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  luscious,  sweet  class.  The  very  reverse  is 
proved  by  the  epithets  avarypo^i,  anXypoi;,  XeTrro?,  and  the 
like,  applied  to  a  great  number,  while  yXvKis  and  yXvKd^wv  are 
designations  comparatively  rare,  except  in  the  vague  language 
1  Smith’s  Dictionaiy  of  Greek  and  Boman  Antiquities,  Art.  “  Yinom.” 
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of  poetry . The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  fully  sensi¬ 

ble  that  sweet  wines  could  not  be  swallowed  either  with 
pleasure  or  safety,  except  in  small  quantities.”  ^  Yet  it  is 
to  these  very  “  sweet”  and  “  luscious”  wines  of  the  ancients 
that  we  are  so  often  referred  for  proof  of  an  unfermented 
wine. 

But  it  is  claimed  that  certain  processes  were  employed  by 
the  ancients  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  fermenta¬ 
tion,  such  as  boiling,  cooling,  fumigation,  and  filtering.  These 
processes,  however,  fail  to  sanction  the  idea  of  an  unfermented 
wine.  The  ancients  did  sometimes  preserve  the  grape-juice 
in  the  form  of  must  by  putting  it  in  air-tight  vessels  and 
immersing  it  in  cold  water  or  burying  it  in  damp  sand,  where 
it  was  kept  for  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  but  in  this  case  it 
was  not  called  wine,  but  del  yXeuKOf;,  or  semper  mustum. 
Some  of  the  grape-juice  was  also  inspissated  by  boiling  and 
was  called  or  yXv^K  by  the  Greeks,  or,  according  to 

the  extent  of  the  evaporation,  to  one  third,  one  half,  or  two 
thirds  of  the  original  volume,  it  was  called  respectively 
carenum^  defrutum^  and  sapa^  by  the  Romans.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  name  o2i/o9,  or  vinum,  was  ever  applied  to  any 
of  these  products,  unless  perhaps  by  some  figure  of  speech. 
The  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  speaks  of  them  thus :  “  These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used  exten¬ 
sively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  making  them  keep, 
and  entered  as  ingredients  into  many  drinks.”  One  of  these 
which  is  mentioned  is  the  burranica  polio,  made  of  sapa  and 
milk,  and  another  is  oenomelum,  a  mixture  of  defrutum  and 
honey.  Of  the  oenomelum  the  Dictionary  remarks  :  “  This, 
therefore,  was  merely  a  very  rich  fruit  syrup  in  no  way  allied 
to  wine.” 

Fumigation  by  sulphur  was  employed  to  arrest  or  prevent 
the  acetous  fermentation,  or  souring,  after  the  vinous  fermen¬ 
tation  was  complete ;  and  also  to  give  mellowness  to  the 
wine.  The  injection  of  alkaline  substances  was  also  resorted 
to  for  the  former  of  these  purposes.  Sulphur  is  employed  at 
I  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Art.  “  Vinam.” 
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the  present  day  to  prevent  the  souring  of  wine  in  a  partially 
empty  cask.  The  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  cask  being  con¬ 
sumed  in  burning  the  sulphur,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  thus 
produced  Ijeing  confined  in  the  cask  the  wine  cannot  sour. 
Tliis  process  is  also  capable  of  preventing  vinous  fermentation 
when  applied  to  grape-juice  ;  but  even  if  so  employed  by  the 
ancients,  which  is  doubtful,  the  evidence  would  still  be  lack¬ 
ing  that  a  liquid  so  treated  was  called  wine. 

Filtering  through  the  colum  or  saccus  was  designed  mainly 
to  separate  the  wine  from  its  dregs.  It  could  not  have  been 
used  to  separate  the  albuminous  ferment  of  the  must,  for 
this,  being  in  a  state  of  solution,  would  pass  through  the 
finest  filter  known  to  the  ancients.  Dr.  Lees  appeals  to 
these  words  of  Pliny :  “  Utilissimum  [vinum]  omnibus  sacco 
viribus  fractis.  Meminerimus  sucum  esse  qui  fervendo  vires 
musto  sibi  fecerit,”  which  he  translates  as  follows :  “  The 
most  useful  [wine]  for  everybody  is  that  which  has  its 
strength  broken  by  the  filter.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
there  is  a  juice  [sucus]  which  by  fermenting  would  make  to 
itself  vires  out  of  the  must.”  ^  But  this  rendering  would 
require  faceret  or  fecisset  instead  of  fecerit,  the  case  supposed 
being  contrary  to  reality.  The  last  clause  should  be  rendered 
thus :  “  which  by  the  fermentation  of  the  must  has  made  to 
itself  strength.”  There  were  two  ways  in  which  the  filtering 
process  could  break  the  strength  of  wine.  First,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  dregs  by  the  saccus  would  prevent  or  greatly 
lessen  the  secondary,  or  after-fermentation.^  Second,  the 
colum,  which  was  employed  just  before  using  the  wine,  was 
filled  with  ice  or  snow,  which  thus  diluted,  besides  cooling 
and  straining  it.^  The  fact  that  the  wine  had  any  strength 
to  be  “  broken,”  and  that  the  filter  was  used  by  the  dissipated 
in  order  that  they  might  drink  the  more  without  becoming 
intoxicated,  should  be  sufficient  proof  of  its  alcoholic  charac¬ 
ter.  The  idea  that  the  young  revellers  of  Greece  and  Rome 

1  Lees  and  Burns  “  Temperance  Bible-Commentary  ”  (4th  edition),  p.  436. 

*  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  “  Foods,”  p.  389. 

8  Smith’s  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  Art.  Vinom.'* 
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filtered  simple  grape-juice  to  prevent  its  intoxicating  them,  is 
simply  grotesque. 

Finally,  the  very  classical  writers  most  quoted  to  prove 
the  existence  of  an  unfermented  wine,  clearly  distinguish 
between  wine  and  the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  I 
quote  from  Dr.  Lyman  H.  Atwater :  ‘‘  Pliny  tells  us  that 
‘  the  passage  of  must  into  wine  ’  is  expressed  by  the  term 
fervere  (to  ferment).  ‘  Sic  appelant  musti  in  vina  transitum.^ 
....  Columella  says,  ‘  Before  you  take  the  must  from  the 
vat,  fumigate  the  vessels  with  rosemary,  laurel,  and  myrtle, 
and  fill  the  vessels  full,  that  in  fermenting  the  wine  may 
purge  itself  well.’  ‘ . . . .  ut  in  effervescendo  vinum  se  bene 
purgat.’  Varro  says,  that  ‘  the  must  that  is  put  into  a  dolium, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  wine,  should  not  be  drawn  while 
it  is  fermenting,  and  has  not  yet  advanced  so  far  as  to  be 
converted  into  wine.’  ”  ^ 

3.  The  Linguistic  Argument  for  the  alleged  Unfermented 

Wine. 

We  come  now  to  the  linguistic  argument  for  an  unfer-  ^ 
mented  wine,  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  themselves.  It 
first  presents  itself  in  a  general  form.  The  Bible,  it  is  said, 
speaks  of  wine  as  a  blessing  and  as  a  curse ;  in  terms  of 
approval  and  in  terms  of  condemnation;  as  a  symbol  of 
divine  favor  and  as  a  symbol  of  divine  wrath ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  speaking  of  one  and  the  same  substance,  but  of 
two  different  ones.  “  I  cannot  refuse  to  take  this  position,” 
said  Moses  Stuart,  “  without  virtually  impeaching  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  contradiction,  or  inconsistency.”  But  an  answer 
to  this  is  easily  found  in  the  way  in  which  the  Bible  speaks 
of  other  things.  For  example,  it  represents  rain  as  a  bless¬ 
ing  given  alike  to  the  just  and  the  unjust ;  it  makes  rain  an 
emblem  of  doctrine,  which,  it  says,  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
and  of  the  favor  of  the  Lord  which  is  as  a  cloud  of  the  latter 

1  Princeton  Review,  Jan.  1872,  p.  111. 

®  Quoted  by  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer,  “  Communion  Wine  and  Bible  Temper¬ 
ance,”  p.  34. 
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rain.  At  the  same  time  the  Bible  represents  rain  as  a  curse 
sent  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  in  a  flood,  and  to 
sweep  away  the  house  of  the  man  who  had  built  upon  the 
sand ;  and  it  makes  rain  an  emblem  of  the  fury  of  God’s 
wrath  and  of  the  snares  which  he  will  rain  upon  the  wicked ; 
and  it  threatens  rain  against  an  enemy  of  God  in  connection 
with  great  hailstones,  fire,  and  brimstone.  Are  there  two 
kinds  of  rain  spoken  of  in  these  passages,  and  does  the  Bible 
contradict  itself  if  it  refers  to  the  same  article,  water,  in  the 
same  fluid  state,  in  all  of  them  ?  If  we  reconcile  these 
passages,  as  of  course  we  must,  by  supposing  that  those  of 
one  class  refer  to  rain  in  moderation  and  those  of  the  other 
to  rain  in  excess,  why  is  it  less  legitimate  to  use  the  same 
method  in  explaining  passages  referring  to  wine  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  approvals  and  denunciations  are  so 
distributed  among  the  various  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
which  refer  to  wine,  that  the  distinction  between  two  differ¬ 
ent  beverages  is  made  clear.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the 
words  with  reference  to  this  assertion. 

Tirosh. 

The  meaning  of  this  word  may  be  well  summed  up,  I 
think,  in  the  statement  that  it  denotes  wine  in  the  process 
of  growth  and  manufacture.  This  interpretation  is  amply 
supported  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used  by  the  Hebrew 
writers. 

1.  In  no  one  of  the  thirty-eight  passages  in  which  it  occurs 
does  it  fail  to  have  some  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
soil  or  the  press  or  the  divine  agency  which  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  its  production.  It  is  said  to  be  “  found  in  the 
cluster”  (Isa.  Ixv.  8)  ;  to  be  “  gathered  ”  (Deut.  xi.  14)  ;  to 
be  “  trodden  ”  (Micah  vi.  15)  ;  to  “  burst  out  ”  from  the 
press  (Prov.  iii.  10);  to  make  the  vats  “overflow”  (Joel 
ii.  24)  ;  to  be  put  into  “  storehouses  ”  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  28)  ; 
to  be  the  result  of  God’s  superintending  care  (Ps.  civ.  15) ; 
and  to  be  tithed  like  the  other  products  of  the  soil  (Deut. 
xii.  17).  It  seems  thus  to  have  been  the  husbandman’s 
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word  for  wine  ;  wine  in  its  germinant  state  in  the  vineyard, 
in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the  press  and  the  vat,  and, 
after  fermentation,  in  its  finished  state,  either  in  the  store¬ 
house,  where  it  was  regarded  as  the  reward  of  the  husband¬ 
man’s  care  and  toil,  or  among  the  tithes,  wliere  it  was 
expressive  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
earth. 

2.  Another  fact  of  great  significance  is  that  tirosh  is  never 
spoken  of  as  being  drunk  except  in  one  instance,  where  the 
reference  to  husbandry  is  perfectly  plain  :  “  The  sons  of  the 
stranger  shall  not  drink  thy  tirosh  for  the  which  thou  hast 
labored”  (Isa.  Ixii.  8).  There  are  two  other  passages  where 
the  drinking  of  tirosh  is  intimated  by  the  figure  of  speech 
called  zeugma :  “  Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates  the 
tithe  of  thy  corn,  or  [drink]  thy  tirosh^  or  [consume]  thine 
oil”  (Deut.  xii.  17, and  similarly  in  Deut.  xiv.  23)  ;  but  here 
the  reference  to  the  tithes  shows  us  that  the  tirosh  is  spoken 
of  as  a  product  of  the  land,  as  is  the  corn  and  the  oil.  Sig¬ 
nificant,  also,  is  the  passage  in  Micah  where  the  treading  of 
tirosh  and  the  drinking  of  yayin^  the  common  word  for  wine, 
are  brought  together  in  the  same  sentence ;  and  the  signifi¬ 
cance  is  increased  by  noticing  the  Hebrew  parallelism  which 
may  be  shown  thus : 

Thou  shalt  eat,  but  not  be  satisfied ; 

Thou  shalt  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap ; 

Thou  shalt  tread  the  olives,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil ; 

And  tirosh,  but  shalt  not  drink  yayin”  (Micah  vi.  14,  15). 

The  purport  of  the  divine  threatening  is  found  in  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  which  shall  follow  the  various  actions  of  the  rebellious 
people  of  God.  Just  as  the  oil,  which  is  the  finished  product 
of  the  olives,  is  withheld,  so  also  is  the  yayin^  which  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  tirosh.  Again,  when  we  read  the 
very  inclusive  and  carefully-worded  list  of  the  various  bever¬ 
ages  and  other  products  of  the  vine  from  which  the  Nazarite 
is  commanded  to  abstain  (Num.  vi.  3),  it  is  not  a  little 
singular  that  so  common  a  beverage  as  tirosh  is  sometimes 
represented  to  be,  is  entirely  absent  from  the  list.  The 
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phrase  which  comes  nearest  to  it  is  “  liquor  of  grapes  ” 
nndi?,  maceration,  or  steeping  of  grapes,),  but  even  if 
this  were  synonymous  witli  tirosh,  it  is  unaccountable  that 
in  so  important  a  passage  tlie  common  word  should  be  re¬ 
placed  by  an  expression  so  rare,  occurring,  so  far  as  I  can 
find,  nowhere  else. 

3.  Moreover,  tirosh  is  never  bought  or  sold  or  given  by 
one  person  to  another  on  occasions  of  hospitality  and  festivity ; 
it  is  never  given  at  all  except  to  the  priest  as  a  part  of  the 
tithe  from  the  product  of  the  soil.  But  yayin,  the  completed 
product  of  the  wine-press,  is  used  in  all  of  these  ways  in 
which  tirosh  is  not.  The  inference  is  irresistible  that  tirosh 
was  not  regarded  as  an  article  of  merchandise  or  fit  for  use 
as  a  beverage  until  it  had  become  yayin.  In  one  passage,  to 
be  sure,  the  selling  of  tirosh  is  intimated  by  the  command  to 
“  turn  it  into  money  ”  ;  but  here  again  the  reference  is  to  the 
wine  as  a  part  of  the  tithe,  and  so  a  product  of  the  soil  (Deut. 
xiv.  25).  If  the  way  to  the  place  appointed  for  consuming 
the  tithe  should  be  too  long  for  its  easy  transportation  thither, 
the  Hebrew  could  “  turn  it  into  money  ”  at  his  home,  and 
then,  carrying  the  proceeds  to  the  place  appointed,  could  bestow 
that  money  for  whatsoever  his  soul  might  desire,  including 
wine  Qyayhi)  and  strong  drink  (^shechar')  and  consume  them 
before  the  Lord.  Why  is  he  not  told  to  buy  tirosh^  such  as 
he  had  sold  at  his  home  ?  Probably  he  did  buy  just  such  an 
article  as  he  had  sold ;  but  while  the  article  which  he  sold 
was  called  tirosh^  as  being  the  product  of  his  own  land  and 
labor,  yet,  when  he  comes  to  buy  the  same  article  of  another 
man  —  that  man’s  tirosh^  perhaps,  —  it  is  properly  called 
yayin,  because  in  relation  to  the  buyer,  of  whom  the  sacred 
writer  is  speaking,  the  idea  of  husbandry  is  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  common  mercantile  word,  that  which  denotes  the  finished 
product,  naturally  takes  its  place.  I  believe  that  this  passage 
and  the  one  already  quoted  from  Micah  vi.  14,  15  constitute 
an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  meaning  of  tirosh  which  I 
have  given. 

It  will  now  be  readily  understood  why  one  may  consider 
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it,  as  I  do,  of  very  little  importance  to  insist  upon  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  derivation  which  Gesenius  gives  of  from 
,  to  get  possession  “  so  called  because  it  gets  possession 
of  the  brain,  and  inebriates.”  Bythner,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lees, 
and  Fiirst,  quoted  by  Professor  Stuart,  derive  tirosh  from  the 
same  verb,  but  in  the  sense  of  something  won^  i.e.  a  possession. 
This  latter  derivation,  besides  being  simpler,  harmonizes 
much  better  with  the  interpretation  of  tirosh  as  the  husband¬ 
man’s  word  for  wine  —  the  product  of  the  soil  and  press  and 
the  gift  of  God  to  the  cultivator.  Being  used  constantly  in 
this  way,  and  never  where  the  act  of  drinking  is  involved, 
except  in  the  rare  cases  already  referred  to,  tirosh  would 
naturally  be  dissociated  from  evidences  of  the  intoxicating 
power  which  it  would  possess  only  in  its  finished  state.  For 
this  reason,  also,  I  am  quite  ready  to  abandon  the  solitary 
text  which  has  been  so  much  relied  upon  to  prove  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  character  of  tirosh :  “  Whoredom  and  wine  (j/ayin}  and 
new  wine  (tirosli)  take  away  the  heart”  (Hosea  iv.  11).  I 
can  readily  assent  to  the  interpretation  which  makes  this 
passage  refer  to  the  abuse  of  God’s  temporal  blessings,  which, 
by  their  very  abundance,  have  led  the  children  of  Israel  into 
idolatry  (whoredom).  This  is  precisely  what  is  related  in 
prophetic  vision  in  the  dying  song  of  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  14, 
15,  16.  In  this  passage  from  Hosea  whoredom  seems  to 
refer  merely  to  the  allurements  of  the  idol  worship,  made 
more  attractive  by  the  yayin^  the  finished  wine  —  whether 
used  to  excess  or  not,  it  does  not  matter  —  and  by  the  tirosh^ 
in  this  case  the  unfinished  wine  which  the  husbandman  is 
preparing  for  future  use,  and  both  of  which  blessings  are 
counted  as  gifts  of  the  gods  to  whom  the  idolatrous  Israelites 
have  turned.  The  climax,  if  there  be  any,  in  this  passage, 
lies  in  the  abundant  supply  of  wine,  not  only  for  present,  but 
also  for  future  use. 

The  conclusion,  then,  to  which  our  examination  of  tirosh 
brings  us,  is  that  the  word  may  denote,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  the  solid  fruit,  the  unfermented  juice,  or  the  fer¬ 
mented  product  of  that  fruit  and  juice ;  but  that  when  it 
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refers  to  fruit  or  juice  it  refers  to  them  not  as  fruit  and  juice 
merely,  but  as  the  raw  material  which  is  to  become  the  future 
wine.  Further,  the  marked  absence  of  any  proper  reference 
to  tirosh  as  a  beverage  is  conclusive  proof  that  its  occasional 
reference  to  unfermented  grape-juice  cannot  properly  be  cited 
as  evidence  of  an  unfermented  wine.  It  may  be  called  wine 
by  metonymy  before  it  becomes  such  properly.  When  tlie 
housewife  places  her  dough  in  the  oven  she  says  she  has 
“  put  her  bread  to^  bake.”  One  might  as  reasonably  infer 
from  this  that  unbaked  dough  was  a  common  article  of  food 
because  it  is  thus  called  bread,  as,  from  the  other,  that  un¬ 
fermented  grape-juice  was  a  common  beverage  because,  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner,  it  was  called  wine. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  those  who  object  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  explain  why  tirosh  is  never  associated  with  bread,  but 
always  with  corn  ;  why  nobody  ever  put  it  in  cups  or  on  the 
banqueting  board ;  why  it  was  never  offered  to  the  passing 
traveller  or  the  invited  guest ;  why  the  Scriptures  only 
inform  us  about  it  as  it  is  found  in  the  cluster  or  the  press 
or  the  vat  or  the  storehouse  or  among  the  tithes,  and  why 
they  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  how  its  “  pure,” 
“  sweet,”  “  luscious,”  and  “  nutritious  ”  qualities  were  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  drank  it  and  bought  it  and  sold  it. 
Surely  among  the  thirty-eight  instances  of  its  use  we  ought  to 
find  at  least  two  or  three  references  to  these  matters.  The 
only  possible  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the  Hebrews 
had  another  word  to  denote  the  completed  product  of  the 
wine-press  after  it  had  passed  the  sphere  of  production. 
This  word  was 


»  Tayin. 

The  definition  of  this  word  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
explanation  of  passages  already  quoted.  The  way  in  which 
it  is  used  in  connection  with  tirosh,  as  in  Micah  vi.  15  and 
Deut.  xiv.  25,  shows  clearly  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  of  the  wine-press.  The  frequency  of  its  use, 
occurring  as  it  does  one  hundred  and  forty-one  times,  and 
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consequently  far  out-numbering  all  the  other  Hebrew  words 
put  together  which  mean  wine  in  any  sense,  shows  that  it 
was  the  common,  every-day  word  for  wine ;  the  word  of  the 
consumer,  the  entertainer,  the  merchant,  as  tirosh  was  the 
word  of  the  husbandman  and  manufacturer. 

It  was  yayiti  that  Melchizedek  “  brought  forth”  as  a  gift  to 
Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  ;  Abigail  gave  two  bottles  of  it  to 
David  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18)  ;  Nehemiah  provided  stores  of  it,  in 
all  varieties,  for  his  laborers  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
V.  18)  ;  Nabal  and  Ahasuerus  became  ‘‘merry”  over  it 
(1  Sam.  XXV..  36  ;  Esth.  i.  10)  ;  Noah  and  Lot  drank  so 
much  of  it  as  to  become  beastly  drunk  (Gen.  ix.  21 ;  xix. 
33)  ;  the  merchants  of  Damascus  traded  in  it  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
18)  ;  we  are  exhorted  by  Isaiah,  speaking  in  a  figure,  to  buy 
it  (Isa.  Iv.  1)  ;  it  is  found  in  cups  and  pots  (Jcr.  xxxv.  5) ; 
in  bottles  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18)  ;  on  the  banqueting  board  (Esth. 
V.  6)  ;  and  associated  with  bread  (Gen.  xiv.  18). 

But  it  is  said  that  yayin  is  a  generic  word,  that  tirosh  is 
one  of  its  species,  and  that  consequently  tirosh  may  often  be 
intended  where  yayin  is  used.  But  the  relation  between  the 
two  words,  as  already  explained,  shows  us  that  tirosh  could 
not  as  a  beverage  be  a  species  of  yayin.  One  might  as  well 
call  unbaked  dough  a  species  of  bread.  In  two  or  three 
passages  yayin  does  seem  to  usurp  the  place  of  tirosh  in 
referring  to  the  growing  wine  of  the  vineyard  and  the  juice  of 
the  wine-press  :  “  Gather  ye  yayin  and  summer  fruits”  (Jer. 
xl.  10  and,  similarly,  12) ;  “  I  have  caused  yayin  to  fail  from 
the  wine-presses”  (Jer.  xlviii.  33).  But  these  exceptional 
cases  are  plainly  instances  of  metonymy  from  which  no  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  drawn  that  tirosh  was  a  proper  species  of  yayin. 

It  is  said  of  yayin  (and  also  of  shechar,  soon  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,)  that  they  must  sometimes  have  designated  unfer¬ 
mented  beverages  because  they  were  commanded  to  be 
offered  to  the  Lord  in  sacrifice,  while  all  leavened  things 
were  excluded  from  the  offerings.  It  may  be  replied,  first, 
that  leaven  was  excluded  only  from  the  meatofferings  and 
in  general  fpom  offerings  made  by  fire,  while  the  yayin  and 
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shechar  were  used  in  the  c?riwA:-o£ferings.  Secondly,  even  if 
yayin  and  shechar  were  poured  upon  the  burning  altar,  for 
which  tliere  is  only  inferential  evidence,  and  if  the  term 
leaven  ”  was  meant  to  apply  to  tliem,  it  is  inexplicable  that 
tirosh,  asiSf  or  some  word  of  milder  derivation  than  yayin 
and  shechar  should  not  have  been  used.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  assertion  that  the  proliibition  of  leaven  from  the 
passover  would  also  exclude  wine,  and  that,  consequently,  it 
must  have  been  an  unfermented  beverage  which  our  Lord 
used  in  instituting  the  sacrament  of  the  supper.  Tlie  Pen¬ 
tateuch  makes  no  mention  of  wine  at  the  passover,  and  if  it 
was  generally  used,  as  is  probable,  the  reason  given  for  the 
exclusion  of  the  leaven,  viz.  that  the  people  might  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  haste  with  which  they  left  Egypt  (Deut.  xvi.  3), 
having  no  time  to  put  leaven  in  their  dougli,  would  not  apply 
to  the  wine. 

But  the  true  character  of  yayin  is  unmistakably  indicated 
by  the  derivation  which  Gesenius  gives  of  the  word  from 
‘i'i’’  (prob.  to  boil  np^  to  be  in  a  ferment'),  and  wliich  he  defines 
“  wine,  so  called  from  its  fermenting,  effervescing.”  It  is 
not  denied  by  any  one  that  yayin  many  times  refers  to  an 
intoxicating  beverage.  The  presumption  is  that  it  always 
does  so,  and  that,  when  evidences  of  intoxicating  power  are 
lacking,  it  is  because  the  yayin  was  not  consumed  to  an  in¬ 
toxicating  extent.  The  derivation  which  Gesenius  gives 
harmonizes  with  very  many  of  the  uses  of  the  word,  and  is 
not  inconsistent  with  any  of  them.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
abandon  a  derivation  so  well  authorized  for  the  sake  of  ad¬ 
mitting,  as  a  species  under  yayin,  an  unfermented  liquor 
wliose  existence  as  a  common  beverage  is  absolutely  un¬ 
proved  ? 

Moreover,  if  yayin  be  made  a  genus  for  some  unfermented 
beverage  as  a  species,  the  same  treatment  will  also  have  to 
be  accorded  to  other  words,  which  in  tlieir  derivation  and 
use  give  proof  of  the  intoxicating  power  of  the  beverages 
which  they  denote,  and  which  yet  show  evidence  of  being 
divinely  sanctioned  ;  such  as  the  two  next  to  be  pamed. 
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'  ,  Shechar. 

Gesenius  derives  this  word  from  “i?® ,  “  to  drink  deeply^  to 
be  drunken,  ”  and  defines  it,  “  temetum,  strong  drink,  any  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor,  whether  wine  or  an  intoxicating  drink 
resembling  wine  prepared  or  distilled  [?]  from  barley,  from 
honey,  or  from  dates.”  While  this  definition  is  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  derivation,  yet  the  constant  use  of  the  word 
in  connection  with  yayin  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
referred  more  properly  to  the  other  beverages  named,  and  did 
not  ordinarily  include  grape-wine.  It  could  not  have  re¬ 
sembled  the  distilled  liquors  of  the  present  day,  since  our  art 
of  distillation  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Pfarrer 
Riietschi,  writing  in  Herzog’s  Encyclopaedia,  says  it  included 
among  other  drinks  a  kind  of  beer  (eine  Art  Bier).^  Aside 
from  its  derivation  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  intoxi¬ 
cating  power.  It  is  described  as  “  raging  ”  and  likely  to 
“  deceive  ”  (Prov.  xx.  1)  ;  as  bringing  woe  upon  those  who 
rise  up  early  in  the  morning  to  follow  it  (Isa.  v.  11)  ;  as  caus¬ 
ing  priest  and  prophet  to  err  (Isa.  xxviii.  7).  On  the  other 
hand,  while  it  was,  together  with  yayin,  forbidden  to  the 
priests  on  entering  the  sanctuary,  it  was,  by  a  legitimate 
inference,  allowed  to  them  when  they  came  out  (Lev.  x.  9). 
It  was  tithed  and  commanded  to  be  consumed  “  before  the 
Lord  ”  (Deut.  xiv.  26),  and  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  (Num. 
xxviii.  7).  It  was  the  lack  of  a  continued  supply  of  shechar, 
as  well  as  of  wine  and  bread  and  clothes  and  shoes,  which 
afforded  God  an  opportunity  to  display  his  preserving  power 
to  the  children  of  Israel  during  their  forty  years  wandering 
in  the  wilderness  (Deut.  xxix.  5,  6.),  and  the  natural  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  all  those  things  including  the  shechar  were  re¬ 
garded  as  blessings  temporarily  withheld.  These  references 
show  the  incorrectness  of  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  the  use  of  shechar  as  a  beverage  is  condemned  in  every 
instance .2  Shechar  seems  to  be  a  generic  word  to  the  extent 

^  Herzog’s  Real-Encyclopadie,  Vol.  v.  p.  100. 

®  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Thayer,  “  Communion  Wine  and  Bible  Temperance,”  p.  47 ; 
Rev.  Wm.  Ritchie,  “  Scripture  Testimony  against  Wine,”  p.  84. 

Vol.  XXXVIII.  No.  149.  10 
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of  including  various  species  of  fermented  beverages  other  than 
wine.  The  objections  already  given  against  making  yaijin  a 
genus  for  any  imfermented  beverage  hold  with  even  greater 
force  against  a  similar  treatment  of  shechar^  because  of  the 
unquestionable  significance  of  the  word  as  indicated  by  its 
derivation  and  use.  Tlie  same  remark  will  also  apply  to  the 
word  which  we  are  next  to  consider  ;  viz. 

•'rn,  Chemer ;  or  Chamar ;  or  Chamrd. 

Gesenius,  and  Vicar  Bevan  in  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary, 
give  the  second  and  third  of  these  as  Chaldaic  forms  of  the 
first.  Gesenius  defines  chemer  as  “  wine^  so  called  as  being 
fermented  ”  ;  and  derives  it  from  “pn ,  which,  as  first  defined, 
means  “  to  boil  t//>,  to  ferment^  to  foam^  His  second  defi¬ 
nition  of  this  verb  is  “  to  be  red^  from  the  idea  of  boiling, 

foaming,  becoming  heated  or  inflamed . Spoken  of  wine, 

according  to  some  (Ps.  Ixxv.  9  [8]).”  Vicar  Bevan  says, 
“  it  may  equally  well  apply  to  the  process  of  fermentation  or 
to  the  frothing  of  liquid  freshly  poured  out,  in  wliich  latter 
case  it  might  be  used  of  an  unfermented  liquid.”  But  the 
same  writer  elsewhere  expresses  his  dissent  from  the  theory 
of  an  unfermented  wine.^  The  manner  in  which  the  word, 
in  its  various  forms,  is  used,  would  seem  to  confirm  the  deri¬ 
vation  as  signifying  a  fermented  beverage.  It  is  used  only 
eight  times  in  all,  and  four  of  these  occur  in  Daniel’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Belshazzar’s  feast  (Dan.  v.),  which  could  hardly  have 
been  a  grape-juice  carousal.  Delitzsch,  in  commenting  upon 
“  a  vineyard  of  red  wine  ”  (^chemer'),  in  Isa.  xxvii.  2,  points 
out  its  poetical  character  (“  ein  exquisites,  poetisches  Wort”), 
and  indicates  the  strength  and  preciousness  of  the  liquid 
when  he  adds  that  the  passage  denotes  “  einen  Weingarten 
feurigen  edlen  Weins.”  While  the  reading  in  this  passage  is 
doubtful,  (the  LXX  and  other  authorities  giving  instead 
of  “rn  ,and  so  making  it  a  field  or  vineyard  “  of  desire,”)  still 
the  suggestion  of  the  poetical  character  of  the  word  seems  to 
afford  a  striking  explanation  of  its  origin  and  use,  and  con- 
1  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Art.  “  Wine.” 
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sequently  of  the  true  nature  of  the  beverage.  The  word 
reminds  us  of  similar  expressions  in  English,  such  as  “  the 
foaming  cup,”  “  the  sparkling  glass  ”  ;  or,  if  we  connect  its 
derivation  with  the  idea  of  being  “  red,”  we  have  as  corres- 
]^)onding  terms  in  English  the  “  ruby  ”  or  “rosy”  wine,  or 
simply  “  the  rosy,”  that  favorite  expression  of  Dick  Swiv- 
eller’s  in  the  “  Old  Curiosity  Shop”  of  Dickens.  We  might, 
then,  without  impropriety,  call  it  the  reveller’s  word  for  wine. 
This  well  accords  with  its  use  in  the  description  of  Belshaz- 
zai**s  feast.  It  is  twice  used  by  Ezra  (vi.  9 ;  vii.  22)  where 
no  poetical  exigency  seems  to  call  for  it,  but  his  familiarity 
with  Babylonian  luxury  may  account  for  its  use  in  his  case, 
esj)ecially  as  he  uses  no*  other  word  for  wine.  The  only 
remaining  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the  prophetic  song  of 
Moses  composed  just  before  his  death :  “  Thou  didst  drink 
chemer,  the  blood  of  the  grape”  (Deut.  xxxii.  14).  Here 
the  poetical  character  of  chemer  is  intensified  by  a  most 
striking  metaphor.  It  would  seem  to  require  a  painfully 
prosaic  turn  of  mind  to  understand  “  the  blood  of  the  grape  ” 
as  meaning  simple  grape-juice,  especially  when  associated 
with  such  a  word  as  chemer  has^  already  been  shown  to  be. 
Moses  has  just  been  speaking  of  “  sucking  honey  out  of  the 
rock  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock ;  butter  of  kine,  milk  of 
sheep,”  etc. ;  surely  any  one  can  appreciate  the  poetry  here. 
Nor,  when  we  remember  the  boldness  of  the  oriental  imagery, 
need  we  be  surprised  at  Moses’s  use  of  the  reveller’s  word 
for  wine.  Jacob  indulged  in  still  stronger  hyperbole  when, 
in  his  dying  song,  with  clear  reference  to  the  Messiah,  he 
made  a  similar  prophecy  in  regard  to  Judah;  and  it  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  he  couples  it  with  the  very  same 
metaphor,  “  the  blood  of  grapes  ”  :  “  He  washed  his  garments 
in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes  ;  his  eyes 
shall  be  red  with  wine  [Gesenius :  “  his  eyes  darkly  flashing 
from  wine,  implying  abundance  of  wine”],  and  his  teeth 
white  with  milk”  (Gen.  xlix.  11, 12).  The  washing  of  the 
garments  may  refer  to  their  getting  stained  in  the  wine-pregs ; 
but  the  hyperbole  is  far  more  effective  if  we  refer  it  to  an 
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actual  washing  of  the  garments  in  a  lavatory,  with  the  impli¬ 
cation  tliat  wine  was  as  plenty  as  water.  So  thinks  Keil, 
who  quotes  Calvin  as  follows  :  “  Tantam  enim  vini  abundan- 
tiam  fore  intelligit,  ut  promiscue  ad  lotiones,  perinde  ut  aqua 
effundi  queat  sine*  magno  dispendio.”  But  the  point  to  be 
specially  noticed  is  that  in  eonnection  with  a  Messianic 
prophecy,  Jacob,  in  most  daring  hyperbole,  uses  unmistakable 
signs  of  intoxication  to  typify  the  abundance  and  prosperity 
of  the  Messiah’s  reign.  IIow  little  reason,  then,  for  surprise 
that  Moses  should  use  the  reveller’s  word  for  wine. 

,  Dam-enah,  Uood  of  the  grape. 

This  expression  has  been  sufficiently  explained  in  what  has 
just  been  said  of  chemer^  with  which  it  is  associated  by 
Moses.  So  far  from  being  the  means  of  proving  chemer  to 
be  unfermented,  it  is  itself  shown  to  l)e  fermented,  beyond 
reasonable  doubt,  by  its  association  with  chemer,,  which  is 
elsewhere  proved  to  be  intoxicating,  as  well  as  by  the  re¬ 
striction  of  its  use  to  highly  poetical  passages,  which  would 
render  improbable  so  literal  an  interpretation  as  unfermented 
grape-juice. 

In  connection  with  this  expression  it  is  well  to  say  a  word 
in  regard  to  the  oft-repeated  statement,  founded  in  Gen.  xl. 
11,  that  Pharaoh  was  aecustomed  to  drink  grape-juice, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  smile  in  doing  so.  In  the  first 
jdace,  the  statement  of  the  butler  that  he  pressed  the  grapes 
into  Pharaoh’s  cup,  and  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh’s  hand,  is 
not  a  statement  of  what  he  did,  but  of  what  he  dreamed  that 
he  did  ;  and  dreams  are  not  usually  regarded  as  very  good 
historical  evidence.  In  the  seeond  place,  the  unreliability  of 
this  particular  dream  as  historical  evidence,  is  shown  by  that 
part  of  it  which  represents  the  vine  as  budding,  shooting 
forth  blossoms,  and  bringing  forth  ripe  grapes,  —  all  while  the 
butler  was  standing  by  ready  to  take  the  clusters  and  squeeze 
the  juice  into  Pharaoh’s  cup.  It  is  amazing  that  any  one, 
with  even  a  moderate  amount  of  imagination,  should  blunder 
over  the  pictorial  condensation  of  this  dream.  The  marvel- 
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ously  rapid  growth  suggests  a  similarly  rapid  fermentation. 
A  picture  in  my  possession  represents  an  infant  Bacchus  in 
a  tipsy  state  holding  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  surrounded  with 
a  garland  of  grapes.  Shall  we  be  so  prosaic  as  to  infer  from 
this,  not  only  that  fresh  grape-juice  was  a  common  beverage 
among  the  ancients,  but  also  that  it  was  intoxicating  ?  Yet 
a  similar  representation  found  at  Pompeii  has  been  appealed 
to,  to  substantiate  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  butler’s  dream ! 

Asts. 

This  is  the  only  other  word,  besides  those  already  men¬ 
tioned,  for  which  any  claim  can  be  made  of  referring  to  an 
unfermented  beverage.  The  claim  is  founded  in  part  upon 
the  derivation  which,  by  general  consent,  is  from  ow ,  to 
tread.  Gesenius  defines  it,  “  ‘  what  is  trodden  out,’  and  so 
put  for  new  wine,  the  product  of^the  same  year,  like  new 
wheat, . intoxicating,  Isa.  xlix.  26 ;  also  from  pome¬ 

granates,  Cant.  viii.  2.”  This  definition  suggests  at  once  a 
striking  resemblance  to  tirosh.  In  three  of  the  five  pas¬ 
sages  where  it  occurs  (Joel  i.  5  ;  iii.  18 ;  Amos  ix.  13), 
there  is  a  plain  reference  to  husbandry.  In  evert/  instance 
of  its  use  it  is  found  in  a  poetical  passage.  The  conclu¬ 
sion  seems  to  be  justified  that  it  is  a  poetical  substitute 
for  tirosh,  with  which  it  is  nearly  identical  in  meaning.  It 
is  a  product  of  the  soil  in  Amos  ix.  13  and  Joel  iii.  18, 
where  “  the  mountains  shall  drop  down  asis^  According  to 
Joel  i.  5  the  drinkers  of  yatjin  are  told  to  howl,  because  — 
speaking  by  metonymy  —  the  asis,  the  raw  material  of  their 
future  yayin,  has  been  cut  off  from  their  mouth  by  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  palmer-worm,  the  locust,  and  the  canker-worm, 
described  in  the  preceding  verse. 

In  Isa.  xlix.  26  a  more  literal  rendering  would  give  us : 
“  And  like  asis  shall  they  drink  to  the  full  their  own  blood.” 
This  threat  against  the  enemies  of  God  can  be  better  under¬ 
stood  by  a  reference  to  the  first  six  verses  of  chap.  Ixiii., 
where  Isaiah  introduces  in  various  forms  the  figure  of  the 
wine-press  as  an  instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  the  last  of 
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which  is  in  these  words  :  “And  I  will  tread  down  the  people 
in  mine  anger,  and  make  them  drunk  in  my  fury  ”  (Isa. 
Ixiii.  6).  As  the  trodden  grapes  are,  figuratively  speaking, 
made  drunk  in  their  own  expressed  juice,  so  shall  it  be  with 
the  people  in  the  wine-press  of  God’s  wrath.  Also,  in  Rev. 
xix.  15,  Christ  is  represented  as  treading  “  the  wine-press  of 
the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God.”  This  figure 
seems,  beyond  a  doubt,  to  lie  in  the  background  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  before  us,  and  to  explain  the  otherwise  unaccountable 
use  of  asis.  Expand  it  thus  :  “  And  they  shall  drink  to  the 
full  (or  become  drunk  upon)  their  own  blood,  as  if  it  were  the 
asis  trodden  out  in  God’s  avenging  wine-press.”  The  point 
of  the  comparison  lies  not  in  any  intoxicating  power  of  the 
asis,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  the  asis  is  produced  by  the 
process  of  treading.  The  intoxication,  if  we  so  interpret  it, 
is  only  a  figurative  one  ;  .and  it  does  not  at  all  demand  that 
asis  sliould  possess  an  intoxicating  power,  even  in  the 
slightest  degree.  I  must  dissent  from  those  who  seek  proof 
of  such  power  in  this  passage,  or  in  Joel  i.  6.  We  have  seen 
that  asis  like  tirosh  denoted  wine  in  the  process  of  growth  or 
manufacture,  and  so  could  be  intoxicating  only  when  the 
process  was  completed  by  fermentation.  As  in  the  case  of 
tirosh,  therefore,  we  should  not  expect  4;o  meet  with  any  signs 
of  its  intoxicating  power.  Yet  in  Cant.  viii.  2,  its  association 
with  •j^;; ,  spiced,  or  mixed  wine,  together  with  the  per¬ 
vading  voluptuousness  of  Solomon’s  imagery,  leaves  little 
room  for  doubt  that  a  fermented  beverage  was  intended. 
The  “  asis  of  pomegranate  ”  is  evidently  a  poetical  term  for 
pomegranate  wine,  a  species  of  shechar.  This  of  course  is 
an  exceptional  use  of  the  word.  The  remaining  three  or 
four  terms  which  have  been  translated  wine  in  our  Bible  can 
be  disposed  of  in  a  few  words. 

fitrb,  Sole  from  KSD,  “to  drink  to  excess,  to  to/>e”(Gesenius). 

Delitzsch  in  commenting  on  its  use  in  Isa.  i.  22,  “  Thy 
silver  is  become  dross,  thy  sobe  mixed  with  water,”  speaks 
of  it  as  “  edlem  Wein  wie  Zecher  ihn  lieben  ;”  and  again,  as 
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“  dieser  reine,  starke,  kostliche  Wein.”  We  might  reason¬ 
ably  call  it,  then,  the  toper’s  word  for  wine,  or  for  such 
strong  wines  as  could  best  suit  his  purpose  of  intoxication. 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the 
remaining  two  passages  where  it  occurs.  In  Hosea  iv.  18  we 
should  render,  according  to  Gesenius,  “  Their  drinking-bout 
is  past,”  or,  following  Keil,  “Ausgeartet  ist  ihr  Saufen  ;  ”  in 
both  cases  the  cause  standing  for  the  effect.  Keil  says  (in 
loc.),  “  st?b  ist  wahrscheinlich  starker,  berauschender  Wein.” 
In  Nahum  i.  10,  the  sense  is,  “  soaking  as  with  so6e.” 

,  Mesek  ;  ,  Mimsak  ;  and  Siia  ,  Mezeg. 

These  are  all  cognate  with  the  Latin  misceo^  and  denote 
mixed  or  spiced  wine  ;  possibly,  in  some  instances,  wine 
mixed  with  water.  The  wine  then  would  have  its  strength 
increased  by  the  spices  in  one  case  and  moderated  by  the 
water  in  the  other.  The  word  in  its  various  forms  occurs 
only  four  times,  viz.  Ps.  Ixxv.  8  ;  Cant.  vii.  2 ;  Prov.  xxiii.  30, 
and  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  It  seems  to  be  another  toper’s  or  bon- 
vivant’s  word  for  such  beverages  as  would  best  suit  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  class.  The  same  may  be  said  also  of  the 
following : 


,  Shemarim. 

Gesenius  defines  this  as  “  dregs^  lees  of  wine,  so-called 
because  wine  is  kept  preserved  in  strength  and  color  by 
letting  it  stand  upon  the  lees.”  It  occurs  four  times.  In 
Isa.  XXV.  6,  it  is  the  word  employed  to  typify  the  Gospel- 
feast  ;  “  a  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wines  on  the  lees,  of 
fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined;” 
which  Gesenius  explains  as  “  generous  old  wine  purified  from 
the  lees  ;  ”  and  Vicar  Bevan  calls  it  “  wine  that  had  been 
kept  on  the  lees  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body.”  ^  It 
is  also  used  of  the  dregs  in  the  cup  of  God’s  anger  in  Ps. 
Ixxv.  8.  In  Jer.  xlviii.  11  and  Zeph.  i.  12  it  is  used  of  men 
who  have  settled  on  their  lees,  i.e.  are  at  ease. 

1  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Art.  “  Wine.** 
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©sn,  Dehashj 

Honey  of  bees  or  of  grapes  ;  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  sapa  or  c?e/rM^M7w((xesenius),  i.e.  grape-juice  boiled 
down  one  third  or  one  half.  Travellers  tell  us  that  it  is 
known  in  Palestine  to-day  as  dibs^  and  that  it  is  regarded  as 
a  syrup  or  molasses  rather  than  as  a  wine. 

,  Ashishdh. 

This  is  several  times  rendered  “  flagons  of  wine,”  is  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  mean  not  wine  at  all,  but  a  cake  of  pressed 
raisins. 

Ill  the  New  Testament  we  find  : 

02po<}. 

This  word  seems  to  be  the  counterpart  of  yayin  as  the 
general  term  for  wine.  Paul  cautioned  the  Ephesians  (v. 
18),  against  the  excess  of  becoming  drunk  with  it.  It  was 
oti/o?  which  Jesus  made  at  Cana,  and  the  character  of  it  in 
that  instance  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  remark  of  the  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  feast,  in  which  the  same  good  wine  which  it  was 
customary  to  set  before  guests  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast 
when  they  were  best  able  to  appreciate  it,  and  which  is  rep¬ 
resented  as  being  able  so  far  to  dull  the  senses  as  to  render 
the  guests  unable  afterwards  to  detect  an  inferior  wine,  is 
used  to  describe  the  wdne  wdiich  Jesus  made.  Tliere  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  comparison  was  not  an  accurate 
one.  Nor,  in  saying  this,  are  we  obliged  to  suppose  that  the 
guests  at  Cana  were  intoxicated  when  Jesus  gave  them  this 
good  wine  ;  for  the  remark  of  the  master  of  the  feast  was  a 
general  one  concerning  a  custom  of  the  times.  That  Jesus 
himself  drank  oZt/o?,  we  have  from  his  own  lips  when  he 
asserts  that  while  “  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating 

bread  nor  drinking  wine  {olvov) . the  Son  of  man  is  come 

eating  and  drinking,”  —  the  same  bread  and  the  same  wine 
(Luke  vii.  33, 34).  It  was  the  same  olvo^  which  Paul  recom¬ 
mended  to  Timothy  (ITim.  v.  23).  The  fact  is  not  wdth- 
out  significance  that  in  these  passages  the  sacred  writers  did 
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not  use  the  only  Greek  word  which  clearly  refers  to  an  un¬ 
fermented  liquid,  viz. : 

r\€VKo<;. 

This,  as  in  classic  Greek,  corresponds  to  the  Latin  mustum, 
mea^iing  the  newly  expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  and  so  has 
a  less  wide  range  of  meaning  than  tirosh  or  asis.  It  occurs 
only  once,  and  I  see  no  necessity  for  trying  to  prove  it  intoxi¬ 
cating,  as  some  have  done,  including  Robinson.  Others 
mocking  said,“  These  men  are  full  of  7\e£>/co9”  (Acts  ii.  13). 
The  irony  of  this  charge  seems  to  be  clearly  indicated  by  the 
word  “  mocking,”  and  the  meaning  to  be  :  “  These  men,  too 
abstemious,  forsooth,  to  touch  anything  stronger,  have  made 
themselves  drunk  on  grape-juice.”  If  this  was  not  the  point 
of  their  “  mocking,”  how  can  the  use  of  7XeO/co9,  instead  of  the 
common  word  oii/o?,  be  accounted  for  ?  Vicar  Bevan  says, 
“  St.  Peter  would  hardly  have  offered  a  serious  defence  to  an 
accusation  that  was  not  seriously  made.”  ^  But  Peter  replies, 
not  to  the  absurdity  of  getting  drunk  on  grape-juice,  but  to 
the  real  charge  which  that  absurdity  so  satirically  covers  up, 
viz.  that  they  were  drunk  on  something.  “  These  men  are 
not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of 
the  day.”  It  seems  to  me  that  Alford,  and  others,  in  argu¬ 
ing  for  the  intoxicating  character  of  y\€VKo<i.  as  a  sweet  wine, 
have  lost  sight  of  the  classical  distinction  already  pointed 
out  (p.  62)  between  y\evKo<i  =  mnstum,  sweet,  because  unfer¬ 
mented  grape-juice,  and  olvo?  7\i;/«59  =  sweet  wine,  so-called, 
because,  though  fermented,  it  was  rich  in  sugar.  This  leads 
us  to  consider  one  more  expression  found  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  viz. 

Oivo<i  veo<i,  new  wine. 

This  occurs  in  Matt.  ix.  17,  and  parallel  passages : 
“  Neither  do  men  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  else  the 

bottles  break  ; . but  they  put  new  wine  into  new  bottles, 

and  both  are  preserved.”  This  cannot  be  the  same  as  y\ei^ 

^  Smith’s  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  Art.  “  Wine.” 
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«09,  because,  if  the  liquid  were  entirely  unfermented,  not  even 
the  new  bottles,  or  skins,  would  be  able  to  resist  the  power 
of  the  fermentation.  It  cannot  be  the  same  as  fully  fer¬ 
mented  oii/o9,  because,  if  the  fermentation  were  complete,  old 
])ottles  would  be  as  serviceable  as  new  ones.  It  must  then 
have  been  new  wine  which  had  not  fully  fermented^  but 
which  had  come  so  near  the  completion  of  that  process  that 
it  could  with  safety  be  put  into  the  new  skins,  whose  elastic¬ 
ity  would  Ije  sufficient  to  resist  the  “  after-fermentation  ” 
which  would  ensue.  It  may  also,  in  a  passage  presently  to 
be  quoted,  have  denoted  wine  that  was  fully  fermented,  but 
which  had  not  acquired  that  mellowness  which  only  age  can 
give.  That  wine  in  either  of  these  imperfect  states  was  not 
a  favorite  beverage  with  the  Jews,  is  plain  from  Luke  v.  39, 
“  No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway  desireth 
new  ;  for  he  saith  :  The  old  is  better ;  ”  or  as  Alford  puts  it, 
“  good  enough.” 

We  may  pause  here  to  state  the  conclusion  to  which  our 
examination  of  these  various  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  has 
brought  us,  and  it  is  this  : 

1.  It  is  clear  that  some  of  these  terms,  sometimes  or 
alwavs,  refer  to  things  that  were  unfermented  and  destitute 
of  intoxicating  power. 

2.  Nevertheless,  these  very  terms  are  signally  devoid  of 
evidence  that  they  ever  denoted  beverages  in  common  use,  or 
beverages  that  were  regarded  as  species  of  wines. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  important  of  the  terms 
just  referred  to  show  striking  evidence  of  being  regarded  as 
names  for  wine  in  the  process  of  growth  or  manufacture ; 
or,  occasionally,  as  finished  wine  viewed  in  relation  to  that 
process. 

4.  Not  a  single  passage  can  be  found  in  the  whole  Bible 
where  any  two  of  the  various  words  for  wine  are  so  brought 
together  that  the  liquid  denoted  by  one  of  them  is  sanctioned, 
and  that  denoted  by  the  other  is  condemned.  This  is  entirely 
unaccountable  on  the  theory  of  so  vital  a  distinction  between 
two  classes  of  wines  as  is  insisted  upon  by  some  writers. 
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5.  Such  a  distinction  is  also  rendered  untenable  by  the 
existence  of  several  words  which  give  ample  evidence  both 
of  divine  approval  and  of  intoxicating  power,  in  connection 
with  the  liquid  which  they  represent. 

6.  The  above  conclusions  are  equally  fatal  to  any  such 
modification  of  the  theory  referred  to,  as  supposes  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  wines  which  had  a  comparatively  large,  and 
those  which  had  a  comparatively  small,  amount  of  alcohol  in 
them.  Such  a  theory  was  broached  by  Dr.  Nott.^ 

We  are  thus  brought,  on  physiological,  historical,  and 
exegetical  grounds,  to  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the 
beverages  to  which  the  Scriptures  refer  under  the  various 
terms  which  we  include  under  the  general  name  of  wine,  were 
fermented  beverages,  capable  of  producing  intoxication  if 
taken  to  excess. 

Having  thus  determined  the  nature  of  the  wine  sanctioned, 
let  us  pass  to  the  consideration  of 

II.  The  Manner  op  the  Sanction. 

Much  light  has  already  been  thrown  upon  this  point  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  of  the 
Scripture  beverages.  That  we  may  better  understand  the 
fulness  of  the  divine  approval  let  us  make  a  general  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  passages  j  which  contain  a  sanction  for  the  use 
of  wine. 

1.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  speaking  of  wine 
as  a  blessing :  “  Destroy  it  not,  for  a  blessing  is  in  it  ”  (Isa. 
Ixv.  8)  ;  “  wine  which  cheereth  God  and  man”  (Judg.  ix.  13). 

2.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  promising  it  to 
the  people  of  God  :  “  He  will  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy  womb, 
and  tlie  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  corn  and  thy  wine  and  thine 
oil  ”  (Deut.  vii.  13). 

3.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  its  praise  of 

God  for  the  gift  of  wine :  “  He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow . 

and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man  ”  (Ps.  civ.  14, 
15)  :  “  For  how  great  is  his  goodness,  and  how  great  is  his 

^  Nott’s  Temperance  Lectures,  pp.  116-1 19,  quoted  in  Bacon’s  Church  Papers, 
p.  284. 
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beauty !  Corn  shall  make  the  young  men  cheerful  [or  cause 
them  to  thrive],  and  new  wine  the  maids”  (Zech.  ix.  17). 

4.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  threatening  its 
scarcity  as  a  punishment  and  promising  its  abundance  as  a 
reward :  “  The  new  wine  mourneth,  the  vine'  languisheth, 

all  the  merry-hearted  do  sigh ; . they  shall  not  drink 

wine  with  a  song; . there  is  a  crying  for  wine  in  the 

streets  ”  (Isa.  xxiv.  7,  9,  11)  ;  “  Behold,  I  will  send  you 
corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  ye  shall  be  satisfied  therewith  ” 
(Joel  ii.  19). 

5.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  direct  inculca¬ 
tion.  IVc  have  already  seen  that  it  was  commanded  to  be 
used  in  offerings  and  sacrifices  ;  and  to  this  we  may  add  here 
the  promised  reward  for  faithfulness  in  that  duty :  “  Honor 
the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  first-fruits  of  all 
thine  increase  ;  so  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  with  plenty,  and 
thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine”  (Prov.  iii.  9, 10). 
Its  use  as  a  medicine  is  recognized  in  the  injunction  of 
Lemuel’s  mother :  “  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is 
ready  to  })erish,  and  wine  unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts. 
Let  him  drink,  and  forget  Ins  poverty,  and  remember  his 
misery  no  more  ”  (Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7).  (Of  this  passage  more 
presently.)  Its  use  as  a  tonic  is  recognized  in  Paul’s  advice 
to  Timothy  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his  “  stomach’s  sake  ”  and 
his  “  often  infirmities  ”  (1  Tim.  v.  23).  But  the  injunction 
of  Lemuel’s  mother  seems  also  to  recognize  the  use  of  wine 
for  a  purpose  not  strictly  medical  or  tonic,  and  for  which  no 
better  term  can  be  found  than  that  of  Von  Bibra, “a  care¬ 
breaking  luxury.”  ^  The  force  of  the  advice  to  “  drink  and 
forget”  is  not  broken  by  contending  that  it  recommends 
drunkenness,  and  so  must  be  spoken  in  irony.  The  poverty 
and  the  misery  could  be  forgotten,  in  a  free  and  entirely 
natural  sense  of  that  term,  by  a  temperate  as  well  as  by  an 
intemperate  use  of  wine.  Once  more,  the  use  of  wine  is  in¬ 
culcated  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet  without  reference  to 
any  abnormal  condition  of  body  or  mind  :  “  Go  thy  way,  eat 

1  Quoted  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  Oct.  1879,  p.  736. 
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tliy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  with  a  merry  heart, 
for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works  ”  (Eccl.  ix.  7).  The  bless¬ 
ings  of  bread  and  wine  are  associated  in  the  context  with  the 
joys  of  conjugal  life  as  a  legitimate  reward  of  man’s  earthly 
labor. 

Wliatever  doubt  may  attach  to  the  interpretation  of  these 
quotations  from  Lemuel’s  mother  and  from  the  Preacher  will 
be  relieved  by  the  point  next  to  be  noticed. 

6.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  the  example  of 
good  men  and  women  who  used  wine  without  ever  being 
reproved  for  so  doing.  We  may  mention  Melchizedek  and 
Abram  (Gen.  xiv.  18)  ;  Isaac  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  25) ; 
Jesse  and  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20)  ;  Abigail  and  David  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  18)  ;  the  men  of  war  who  “  came  with  a  perfect  lieart 
to  Hebron,  to  make  David  king  over  all  Israel,”  to  whom 
their  friends  brought  “  wine  ”  and  other  things  “  abundantly, 
for  there  was  joy  in  Israel  ”  (1  Chron.  xii.  38-40)  ;  Solomon 
and  Hiram  (2  Chron.  ii.  10)  ;  Hezekiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii. 
28)  ;  Nehemiah  as  cup-bearer  to  king  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  1) ; 
and  as  entertainer  of  the  workmen  on  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Xeh.  V.  18) ;  Queen  Esther  (Esth.  v.  6  and  vii.  1) ;  the 
good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.  34)  ;  Paul  and  Timothy  (1  Tim. 
V.  23).  Even  Daniel,  so  often  held  up  to  Sunday-school 
children  as  an  example  of  total  abstinence,  must  have  drunk 
wine  both  before  and  after  the  period  referred  to  when  he 
says  :  “  In  those  days  I  Daniel  was  mourning  three  full  weeks. 
I  ate  no  pleasant  bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor  wine  into 
my  mouth,  neither  did  I  anoint  myself  at  all,  till  three  whole 
weeks  were  fulfilled  ”  (Dan.  x.  2,  3).  Tliis  is  the  man  of 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  “  was  faithful,  neither  was  there  any 
error  or  fault  found  in  him  ”  (Dan.  vi.  4). 

It  is  not  claimed  that  each  of  these  citations  taken  by  itself 
would  establish  tlie  rightfulness  of  wine-drinking.  Some  of 
the  persons  mentioned  did  things  that  were  not  pleasing  to 
God,  and  the  example  of  any  one  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
much  weight  by  itself ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  example 
of  80  many  good  men  and  women  drinking  wine  with  as 
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little  hesitation  as  they  would  eat  bread,  and  never  rebuked 
by  the  Lord  for  doing  so,  does  have  considerable  weight. 
And  if  this  argument  be  still  unsatisfactory  to  some,  we  have 
the  record  of  one  perfect  example,  the  sinless  Saviour. 

7.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  the  example  of 
Christ.  This  sanction  is  undeniable  and  emphatic.  Unde¬ 
niable  because  we  have  the  statement  of  the  fact  in  Christ’s 
own  words  ;  emphatic  because  his  example  as  a  user  of  wine 
is  expressly  contrasted  by  himself  with  the  example  of  liis 
forerunner,  John  the  Baptist,  who,  being  a  Nazarite,  was  an 
abstainer  from  wine.  “  John  the  Baptist  came  neither  eating 
bread  nor  drinking  wine,  and  ye  say  he  hath  a  devil ;  the 
Son  of  Man  is  come  eating  and  drinking,  and  ye  say.  Behold 
a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and 
sinners  ”  (Luke  vii.  33,  34).  It  will  be  shown  further  on 
that  the  Nazarite  and  other  vows  of  abstinence  recorded  in 
the  Bible  were  exceptional  in  their  character.  Let  it  be 
noted  here  that  the  Son  of  Man  did  not  give  the  weight  of 
his  personal  example  to  that  exceptional  form  of  piety.  He 
who  said  of  himself  “  I  must  decrease,”  refrained  from  using 
wine.  The  One  greater,  who  came  after,  and  of  whom  it 
was  asserted  in  the  same  breath,  “  He  must  increase,”  did 
not  refrain  from  using  wine.  Christ  came  to  be  an  ensample 
unto  us,  and  in  doing  so  ate  and  drank  what  the  common 
people  of  his  day,  with  whom  he  delighted  to  mingle,  ate  and 
drank.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  for  personal  example  to 
sanction  anything,  Christ  has  sanctioned  the  use  of  wine  by 
his  own  use  of  it  in  ordinary,  every-day  life.  Let  him  who 
denies  this  consider  with  what  tenacity  he  would  hold  to  the 
binding  force  of  the  example  of  Christ  had  it  been  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  abstinence  like  that  of  John.  But  as  if  to  make  his 
example  more  emphatic  still,we  find  him,  at  the  marriage-feast 
in  Cana,  turning  the  water  into  wine  by  miracle  —  and  this 
the  very  first  manifestation  of  his  miraculous  power — for  the 
sake  of  contributing  .to  the  enjoyment  ^  a  festive  company, 
and  thus  sanctioning  the  use  of  wine  as  a  luxury.  And  then, 
once  more,  as  if  to  secure  the  permanence  of  his  example  in 
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regard  to  wine  even  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  and 
to  the  latest  periods  of  history,  he  chooses  wine  for  one  of 
the  elements  to  be  employed  in  his  memorial  feast  through¬ 
out  all  lands  and  during  all  ages. 

We  might  safely  rest  the  argument  here ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  rebutting  the  interpretation  often  put  upon  certain 
passages  by  those  who  oppose  the  use  of  wine,  let  us  add 
two  more  points. 

8.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  temperate  use  of  wine  by  the 
condemnation  of  its  intemperate  use.  “  Be  not  among  wine- 
bibbers,  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh,  for  the  drunkard  and 
the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty  ”  (Prov.  xxiii.  20,  21).  It 
is  plainly  the  excessive  use  of  both  flesh  and  wine  which  is 
here  forbidden  ;  and  as  a  temperate  use  of  flesh  is  impliedly 
sanctioned,  so  is  also  a  temperate  use  of  wine.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
cessive  use  of  wine,  also,  that  is  denounced  in  the  following 
passage  :  “  Wlio  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sorrow  ?  who  hath 
contentions  ?  who  hath  babbling  ?  who  hath  wounds  without 
cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long 
at  the  wine  ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine  ”  (Prov.  xxiii. 
29,  30).  It  is  the  tarrying  long  at  the  wine,  and  the  epicurean 
tasting  or  trying,  as  wine-bibbers  are  accustomed  to  do,  of 
the  luxurious  spiced  wines,  and  this,  impliedly,  during  the 
long  tarrying,  which  is  condemned.  This  passage  also  throws 
light  forward  upon  the  warning  which  immediately  follows  it: 
“  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth 
his  color  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright.  At  the 
last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder” 
(Prov.  xxiii.  31,  32).  It  is  the  gloating  look  of  the  wine- 
bibber  against  which  the  warning  is  directed  (see  Gesenius 
under  ),  as  the  previous  passage  would  prepare  us  to 
understand.  And  yet,  with  an  intense  literalism,  this  passage 
is  often  pressed  to  mean  an  entire  prohibition  of  wine.  With 
a  similar  perversion  of  meaning  the  passage  “  Wine  is  a 
mocker,  strong  drink  is  raging,  and  whosoever  is  deceived 
thereby  is  not  wise  ”  (Prov.  xx.  1)  is  often  quoted  as  a  total 
prohibition  of  wine.  But  the  man  who  is  deceived  by  wine 
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is  he  wlio  allows  wine  to  intoxicate  him,  as  is  evident  from 
the  meaning  of  f’sc ,  which  Gesenius  renders  “  to  wander  in 
mind  from  wine,  hence  to  reel.,  to  staggerT  It  is  not  the 
man  who  drinks  wine  that  is  not  wise,  bnt  the  man  who 
allows  wine  to  get  the  mastery  of  him  and  cause  him  to  reel 
and  stagger.  Excess  is  plainly  meant  by  Isaiah  when  he 
says,  “  Woe  unto  them  that  rise  up  early  in  the  morning, 
that  they  may  follow  strong  drink  ;  that  continue  until  night, 
till  wine  inflame  them”  (Isa.  v.  11). 

Peter  refers  to  the  time  when  “  we  walked  in  excess  of 

wine  ”  (1  Pet.  iv.  3).  Paul  exhorts  :  “  Let  us  walk . not 

in  rioting  and  drunkenness  ”  (Rom.  xiii.  13)  ;  and  again : 
“  Be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess  ”  (Eph.  v.  18). 
To  connect  ip  w  with  oiprp,  as  some  do,  instead  of  with  fiedv- 
(TKeode  oipw,  is  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  so  strong 
a  word  as  /xedvaKca-Oe,  If  Paul  had  meant  that  the  excess 
was  in  the  wine  itself,  why  should  he  not  have  said  ‘  do  not 
drink  wine,’  instead  of  ‘do  not  be  made  drvnk  with  wine  ’  ? 
He  says  again  that  the  deacons  must  “  not  ”  be  “  given  to 
much  wine  ”  (1  Tim.  iii.  8),  and  the  same  of  the  aged  women 
(Tit.  ii.  3).  When  he  nrges  that  a  bishop  must  “not”  be 
“  given  to  wine  ”  (1  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit.  i.  7),  it  is  also  indis¬ 
putable  that  it  is  excess  which  is  forbidden,  for  the  original, 
fxr)  'irdpoLvov,  means  “  not  over  wine,”  or  “  not  sitting  long 
by  wine ”  (Robinson)  ;  or  “  not  fierce  or  violent  over  wine” 
(Ellicott)  ;  “  not  drunken  ”  (Tyndale)  ;  “  not  a  dronkharde  ” 
(Coverdale)  ;  “  non  temulentum  ”  (Bengel)  ;  “  nicht  ein 
Weinsiiufer”  (Luther);  “non  sujet  au  vin  ”  (French  ver¬ 
sion).  Paul  also  mentions  drunkenness  among  the  works  of 
the  flesh  (Gal.  v.  21)  ;  says  that  no  “  drunkards  shall  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God  ”  (1  Cor.  vi.  10)  ;  and  commands  “  if 

any  man  that  is  called  a  brother  be . a  drunkard  ”  not 

to  keep  company  with  nor  even  to  eat  with  him  (1  Cor. 
V.  11).  The  Bible  surely  would  not  contain  so  many  con¬ 
demnations  of  the  excessive  use  of  wine  if  it  did  not  mean, 
at  the  same  time,  to  sanction  the  moderate  use. 

An  effort  is  sometimes  made  to  break  the  force  of  this 
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argument  by  an  attempted  reductio  ad  absurdum.  Thua 
Christ’s  words,  “  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  overcharged 
with  surfeiting  and  drunkenness  ”  (Luke  xxi.  34),  are  quoted 
ironically  in  justification  of  moderate  drunkenness.  But  a 
reference  to  the  original  shows  us  that  ^aprjOayaiv,  which  our 
version  gives  as  “  overcharged,”  has  the  sense  of  “  weighed 
down  ”  ;  while  its  unemphatic  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
sentence  precludes  the  distinction  between  excessive  and 
moderate  drunkenness  which  the  objector  ironically  seeks  to 
force  into  it.  Again,  the  words  of  James,  “  Wherefore  lay 
apart  all  filthiness  and  superfluity  of  naughtiness  ”  (Jas.  i. 
21),  are  quoted  in  ironical  justification  of  moderate  naughti¬ 
ness.  But  TTcpLaaeiav  KaKia'i  is  a  Hebraism,  the  genitive  of  an 
abstract  noun  being  used  for  the  kindred  adjective,^  and  the 
meaning  plainly  is,  ‘  lay  apart  all  evil  excesses,’  or  all  out¬ 
croppings  of  evil.  Such  passages  form  no  parallel  to  those 
in  which  the  excessive  use  of  wine  is  condemned. 

Moreover,  the  New  Testament  idea  of  temperance  (JyKpd- 
reia)  was  that  of  being  “  in  strength  ”  to  resist  all  temptation 
to  excess  in  the  use  of  anything.  In  a  broad  sense  it  might 
include  abstinence  as  one  of  its  occasional  manifestations, 
but  abstinence  was  not  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  To 
express  the  idea  of  wholly  abstaining,  the  New  Testament 
writers  used  the  verb  a7re;^o/xat,  “  to  hold  one’s  self  off  from,” 
as  in  1  Pet.  ii.  11,  “  Abstain  from  fleshly  lusts.”  It  is  notice¬ 
able  that  this  verb  is  never  used  in  connection  with  wine. 

9.  The  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  by  the  exceptional 
and  limited  nature  of  the  instances  of  abstinence  from  wine 
which  it  contains. 

The  priests  were  commanded  to  abstain  during  the  period 
of  their  service  in  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  x.  8,  9).  The  impli¬ 
cation  plainly  is  that  they  were  allowed  to  drink  at  any  other 
time.  This  implication  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  wine 
and  strong  drink  constituted  a  part  of  the  perquisites  of  the 
pr’ests  (Num.  xviii.  12,  28,  29). 

The  Nazarite  was  not  permitted,  during  the  period  covered 

^  Winer’s  N.  T.  Grammar  (Thayer’s  tranijlatioa),  p.  39. 
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])y  his  vow,  to  drink  wine  or  strong  drink,  or  liquor  made 
from  grapes,  or  to  use  vinegar  made  from  wine  or  strong 
drink,  or  to  eat  grapes  or  raisins  ;  in  short,  he  was  to  “  eat 
notliing  that  is  made  of  the  vine-tree  from  the  kernels  even 
to  the  husk  ”  (Num.  vi.  1-4).  He  was  also  forbidden  to 
shave  liis  licad  and  to  come  near  a  dead  body,  even  though 
it  be  tliat  of  a  near  relative.  The  vow  could  be  taken  for  a 
limited  period  or  for  life.  The  following  circumstances  will 
help  us  to  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  Nazarite’s  example 
upon  the  rightfulness  of  drinking  wine.  First,  the  exceptional 
character  of  his  vow  is  evident  in  his  prohibition  from  contact 
witli  the  dead,  which  would  be  manifestly  impracticable  for  all, 
and  in  his  wearing  his  hair  long,  which  Paul,  some  centuries 
later,  declared  to  be  a  shame  for  a  man  (1  Cor.  xi.  14).  Sec¬ 
ondly,  the  fact  that  every  product  of  the  vine  was  prohibited, 
including  solid  grapes  and  raisins,  shows  that  the  danger  of 
intoxication  could  not  have  been  the  sole  motive  for  the 
prohibition  of  wine.  Thirdly,  it  is  significant  that  only  three 
examples  of  life-long  Nazarites  are  recorded,  those  of  Samson, 
Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist ;  that  each  of  these  was  the 
son  of  a  previously  barren  mother,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
Nazarite  life  before  birth,  Samson  and  John  by  divine 
appointment,  and  Samuel  as  an  expression  of  his  mother’s 
gratitude  to  God.  Fourthly,  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
considerations  that  the  purpose  of  the  Nazarite  vow  was  to 
present  to  the  people  a  striking  example  of  purity,  self-control, 
separation  from  the  world  and  devotion  to  God  ;  all  this  being 
effected  through  certain  austerities  of  life  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  could  not  have  been  designed  for  general 
and  literal  imitation.  Finally,  the  limited  and  exceptional 
character  of  the  Nazarite’s  abstinence  is  put  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  question  by  the  provision  which  is  made  for 
his  return  to  the  ordinary  life  of  men,  “  when  the  days  of 
his  separation  are  fulfilled”  (Num.  vi.  13).  He  is  to  shave 
the  hair  of  his  head  and  burn  it ;  he  is  to  bring  to  the  priest, 
among  other  things,  drink-offerings  of  the  very  wine  from 
which  he  had  been  required  to  abstain ;  and  when  all  the 
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ceremonies  are  over,  this  permission  is  expressly  given  : 
“after  that  the  Nazarite  may  drink  wine”  (Num.  vi.  20). 
A  more  direct  and  explicit  sanction  of  the  use  of  wine  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  Jews  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

Resembling  the  Nazarites  in  austerity  of  life  were  the 
Rechabites,  or  descendants  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab. 
They  drank  no  wine,  built  no  house,  sowed  no  seed,  planted 
no  vineyard,  nor  owned  any;  fut  dwelt  in  tents,  and  led  a 
roving,  primitive  kind  of  life,  like  that  of  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert.  All  this  they  did  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
their  ancestor  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  of  whom  we  first 
hear  when  Jehu  took  him  into  his  chariot  and  said,  “  Come 
with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord”  (2  Kings  x.  16). 
The  following  considerations  will  help  us  to  estimate  the 
bearing  of  the  Rechabites’  example  upon  the  question  of 
abstinence  from  wine.  First,  the  exceptional  character  of 
their  mode  of  life  is  evident  in  their  separation  from  settled 
abodes  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  —  two  of  tlie  most  im- 
jx)rtant  prerequisites  of  our  Christian,  or  indeed  of  any 
civilization.  Secondly,  their  abstinence  was  in  obedience  not 
to  a  divine,  but  to  a  human  command.  Thirdly,  this  com¬ 
mand  was  designed,  as  near  as  can  be  learned,  to  be  a  protest 
against  the  luxury  of  the  Phoenician  civilization,  which, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Phoenician  Jezebel,  was  spread¬ 
ing  its  influence  over  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  in  this 
view  it  was  a  protest  not  against  the  sinfulness  of  house¬ 
building  and  agriculture  and  wine-drinking,  but  against  the 
sinful  luxury  and  extravagance  to  which  all  these  things, 
though  lawful  within  certain  limits,  were  capable  of  leading 
the  people.  Fourthly,  the  Rechabites  themselves  when  asked 
by  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  5,  6)  to  drink  wine,  refused  not  on 
the  ground  that  wine-drinking  was  wrong,  but  on  the  ground 
of  the  command  of  their  ancestor.  Fifthly,  the  abstinence 
of  the  Rechabites  is  nowhere  commended  in  the  Bible  except 
as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  command  of  their  ancestor 
(See  Jer.  xxxv.  12-17). 

It  is  time  now  to  ask,  what  is  the  impression  which  an 
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unbiassed  reader  would  naturally  receive  from  the  scriptural 
references  to  wine  as  thus  set  forth  ?  Can  that  impression 
fail  to  be  this :  that  the  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of  wine  in 
moderation,  not  only  as  a  medicine  and  a  tonic  for  persons 
in  imperfect  health,  but  also  as  a  luxury,  and  even  as  a 
common  article  of  diet  for  all  in  the  ordinary  circumstances 
of  life,  and  that  this  sanction  is  given  in  a  remarkable  number 
of  ways  and  with  remarkable  clearness  ?  That  this  sanction, 
however,  is  not  an  unlimited  one  will  appear  from  the  next 
division  of  our  subject,  to  which  we  now  advance. 

III.  The  Limitations  of  the  Sanction. 

1.  The  first  limitation  which  the  Bible  places  upon  the  use 
of  wine  is  the  prohibition  of  all  excess.  This  has  already 
been  referred  to,  and  the  passages  cited  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  (See  p.  87  ff.) 

2.  A  second  limitation  is  the  duty  of  entire  abstinence  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  are  practically  unable  to  avoid  excess 
if  they  use  wine  at  all.  This  limitation  is  not  explicitly 
stated  in  the  Bible.  It  is,  however,  fairly  inferred  from  the 
general  spirit  of  the  Bible,  and  especially  from  our  Saviour’s 
command,  “  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  olf,  and  cast 
it  from  thee”  (Matt.  v.  30).  Indeed  it  is  so  much  a  dictate 
of  that  plain  common  sense  which  the  Bible  supposes  its 
readers  to  possess  that  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  mentioned. 

3.  A  third  limitation  is  the  duty  of  abstinence,  either  par¬ 
tial  or  entire  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  some 
who  are  strong,  as  a  means  of  help  to  those  physically  weak 
ones  juvst  now  referred  to.  This  limitation  also  is  destitute 
of  explicit  inculcation  in  the  Bible,  but  is  plainly  taught  by 
its  general  spirit  and  by  such  a  passage  as  “  Bear  ye  one 
another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ”  (Gal. 
vi.  2).  It  may  also  be  deduced  by  analogy  from  certain 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  to  be  presently  discussed. 
The  extent  and  duration  of  the  abstinence  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case  to  be  determined  by 
the  individual  conscience  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  love. 
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The  physically  weak,  to  whom  this  limitation  has  reference, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  ethically  weak,  now  about 
to  be  mentioned. 

4.  A  fourth  limitation  is  the  duty  of  abstinence,  partial  or 
entire  according  to  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  some  who 
are  strong  for  the  sake  of  those  whose  consciences  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  wine  are  weak.  This  duty  is  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament  with  very  great  plainness  in  regard  to  indul¬ 
gence  in  certain  articles  of  food  and  drink,  including  wine, 
and  to  certain  other  matters  of  casuistry  about  which  the 
apostolic  church  was  divided  in  opinion. 

That  we  may  better  understand  the  application  of  this 
teaching,  let  us  notice  the  different  classes  of  weak  brethren 
who  are  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  were 
the  Judaizers,  or  Jewish  converts  to  Christianity,  who  sought 
to  retain,  as  Christians,  some  or  all  of  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses,  and  to  make  it  binding  also  upon  the  heathen  con¬ 
verts.  It  was  this  class  that  troubled  the  church  at  Antioch. 
The  apostolic  council  at  Jerusalem  refused  to  sanction  their 
claim  so  far  as  it  concerned  circumcision,  but  enjoined  upon 
the  Gentile  converts  the  duty  of  yielding  to  the  scruples  of 
their  Jewish  brethren  so  far  as  to  abstain  from  certain  things 
which  were  especially  offensive  to  the  Jewish  conscience 
(Acts  XV.  1, 19,  20,  28,  29). 

A  second  class  of  weak  brethren  consisted  of  Gentile  con¬ 
verts  to  Christianity  who  had  scruples  about  eating  the  meat 
or  drinking  the  wine  that  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to 
idols,  because  they  regarded  such  acts  as  compromising 
themselves  with  heathen  worship.  Such  as  these  were  found 
at  Corinth.  Paul  plainly  set  forth  the  groundlessness  of 
such  scruples,  yet  exhorted  the  more  intelligent  Christians, 
out  of  love  to  their  weaker  brethren,  to  avoid  giving  them 
offence.  “  For  if  any  man  see  thee,  which  hast  knowledge, 
sit  at  meat  in  the  idol’s  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of 
him  which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which 
are  offered  to  idols ;  and  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the 
weak  brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  But  when  ye 
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sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience, 
ye  sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother 
to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth,  lest  I 
make  my  brother  to  offend  ”  (1  Cor.  viii.  10-13). 

A  third  class  of  weak  brethren  consisted  of  the  ascetics 
in  the  Christian  church.  These  went  beyond  the  other  two 
classes  in  practising  an  abstinence  which  neither  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Jewish  law  nor  considerations  connected  with  idol 
worship  seemed  to  call  for.  This  excessive  abstinence  may 
have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  so  to  “  fence  ”  the  law,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Pharisees,  that  even  accidental  defilement 
might  be  avoided ;  or  by  a  more  general  notion  of  the  necessity 
of  asceticism  to  a  truly  devout  life.  Meyer  traces  their  doctrine 
to  the  influence  of  the  Essenes.^  Weak  brethren  of  this 
class  were  connected  with  the  church  at  Rome.  Paul  de¬ 
scribes  them  (Rom.  xiv  )  as  eating  no  flesh  and  drinking 
no  wine,  and  as  being  overscrupulous  in  regard  to  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  days.  Not  content  with  maintaining  this  scrupulosity 
themselves,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  judging  their  stronger 
brethren,  while  at  the  same  time  the  stronger  did  not  refrain 
from  despising  the  weak  ;  and  thus  “  doubtful  disputations  ” 
sprang  up  to  mar  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  church. 
Yet  the  sincerity  of  both  parties  seems  to  have  been  so  great 
that  Paul  rebukes  tliem  with  gentleness.  In  calling  the 
abstainers  “  weak  ”  he  plainly  indicates  his  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  itself,  and  he  shows  them  their 
presumption  in  undertaking  to  judge  their  stronger  brethren  : 
“  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man’s  servant  ?  To  his 
own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth  ”  (Rom.  xiv.  4).  At  the 
same  time,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  counsels  the  strong  to 
yield  to  the  scruples  of  the  weak.  Though  he  is  persuaded 
by  the  Lord  “  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself,”  yet  “  to 
him  that  esteemeth  anything  to  be  unclean  to  him  it  is 
unclean  ”  ;  therefore,  in  order  that  they  might  “  follow  after 
the  things  that  make  for  peace  and  things  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another,”  he  gives  them  this  general  rule  of  con- 
^  Meyer,  Des  Paalus  Brief  an  die  Romer,  4te  Aafl.  S.  488. 
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duct :  “  It  is  good  not  to  eat  meats,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor  to 
do  anything  in  which  thy  brother  stumbles,  or  is  scandal¬ 
ized  or  is  weak’*  (following  in  part  Alford’s  and  Meyer’s 
rendering). 

There  was  a  fourth  class  of  persons  in  the  church,  allied 
in  doctrine  to  those  already  mentioned,  but  in  regard  to  whom 
Paul  speaks  with  a  very  different  tone.  In  various  degrees 
they  manifest  an  increased  divergence  from  the  simplicity 
and  freedom  of  the  gospel.  The  palliating  epithet  “  weak  ” 
is  no  longer  applied  to  them,  but  instead i  of  this  we  meet 
with  much  harsher  terms.  Among  the  Galatians  they  are 
“  false  brethen  unawares  brought  in,  who  came  in  privily  to 
spy  out  our  liberty  which  we  have  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  they 
might  bring  us  into  bondage  ;  to  whom  we  gave  place  by 
subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour ;  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
might  continue  with  you”  (Gal.  ii.  4,  5).  In  regard  to  cir¬ 
cumcision,  the  disuse  of  certain  meats  and  drinks,  and  the 
observance  of  certain  holy  days,  these  persons  seem  simply  to 
have  shared  the  views  of  the  classes  of  the  weak  brethren 
already  mentioned.  But  they  held  their  views  in  such  an 
unworthy  spirit,  and  sought  to  bind  them  upon  the  whole 
church  in  such  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  rights  of  Christian 
liberty,  that  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and  Paul 
plainly  counsels  resistance  to  their  claims.  Among  the 
Colossians  this  class  appear  as  the  advocates  of  the  worship 
of  angels  in  addition  to  their  ascetic  dogmas.  They  are 
spoken  of  as  “  puffed  up  ”  in  their  “  fleshly  mind,”  and  “  not 
holding  the  Head”  (Col.  ii.  19).  Paul  writes  to  the  Colos- 
sian  church  in  regard  to  them  :  “  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil 
you  through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  tlie  tradition 
of  men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ  ”  (Col.  ii.  8) ;  “  Let  no  man  therefore  judge  you  in 
meat  or  in  drink,  or  in  respect  of  an  holy  day,  or  of  the  new 
moon,  or  of  the  sabbath-days  ”  (Col.  ii.  16)  ;  “  Wherefore  if 
ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why, 
as  though  living  in  thf  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances, 
([such  as]  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not,  [in  reference  to 
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things]  which  all  are  to  perish  with  the  using  [and  so  cannot 
produce  permanent  defilement]  ;)  after  the  commandments 
and  doctrines  of  men  ”)  (Col.  ii.  20-22). .  In  the  pastoral 
epistles  this  class  are  described  in  still  stronger  language. 
Tims  Paul  in  writing  to  Timothy  speaks  of  them  as  departing 
from  the  faith,  “giving heed  to  seducing  spirits  and  doctrines 
of  devils,  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,  having  their  conscience 
seared  with  a  hot  iron  ;  forbidding  to  marry,  and  command¬ 
ing  to  abstain  from  meats  which  God  hath  created  to  be 
received  with  thanksgiving  of  them  which  believe  and  know 
the  truth.  For  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to 
be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving ;  for  it  is  sanc¬ 
tified  by  the  word  of  God  and  prayer”  (1  Tim.  iv.  1-5).  It 
would  seem  that  Timothy  had  so  far  come  under  their  influ¬ 
ence  as  it  related  to  an  ascetic  life,  that  he  required  apostolic 
advice  before  he  would  use  wine  even  as  a  dietary  agent. 
Paul  says  in  the  next  chapter ;  “  Be  no  longer  a  water-drinker, 
but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach’s  sake  and  thine  often 
infirmities  ”  (1  Tim.  v.  23).  In  writing  to  Titus  Paul  speaks 
of  this  class  as  “  vain  talkers  and  deceivers  ”  (Tit.  i.  10)  ; 
“  liars”  (vs.  12) ;  “  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped”  (vs.  11) ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  say :  “  Wherefore  rebuke  them  sharply, 
that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith ;  not  giving  heed  to 
Jewish  fables,  and  commandments  of  men  that  turn  from  the 
truth  ”  (vs.  13, 14).i 

We  have  now  passed  in  review  the  various  classes  of  weak 
and  false  brethren  whose  legalistic  and  ascetic  tendencies 
gave  such  trouble  to  the  early  church.  The  apostolic  princi¬ 
ple  was  to  yield  much  to  the  former,  but  nothing  to  the 
latter.  The  weak  brethren  were  to  be  received  into  the 
church,  and  their  scruples  were  to  be  tenderly  regarded  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
strong,  without,  however,  admitting  that  the  weak  brethren 
were  right  in  their  position.  But  when  these  weak  brethren 
came  to  demand  as  a  principle  what  had  been  yielded  in  love, 

^  Concerning  these  classes,  see  Alford,  Prolegomena  to  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
pp.  74  ff. ;  and  Meyer,  Des  Paulas  Brief  an  die  Romer,  pp.  487  ff. 
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when  they  sought  to  bind  the  consciences  of  their  more 
enliglitened  brethren,  then  they  were  to  be  resisted  and  sharply 
rebuked.  Paul  illustrated  this  difference  of  action  when,  on 
the  one  hand,  he  caused  Timothy  to  be  circumcised  because 
of  the  Jews  (Acts  xvi.  3),  the  silent  appeal  of  whose  spiritual 
need  seemed,  under  the  circumstances,  to  justify  the  act,  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  refused  to  have  Titus  circumcised 
because  of  the  false  brethren  who  came  in  privily  to  spy  out 
their  liberty,  and  insisted  on  the  act  as  a  matter  of  principle 
(Gal.  ii.  3,  4).  In  a  similar  spirit  it  is  said  that  so  devout 
and  holy  a  man  as  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  would,  on  rare 
occasions,  drink  a  glass  of  wine  in  rebuke  of  those  who 
denied  his  right  to  do  so,  and  in  practical  assertion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  liberty,  although  habitually  practising  entire  abstinence.^ 
Several  facts  need  to  be  emphasized  in  connection  wnth  our 
fourth  limitation  of  the  sanction  of  wine.  One  is  that  the  al> 
stinence  so  repeatedly  and  forcibly  inculcated  is  always  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  are  ethically  weak  —  weak  in  the  possession 
of  an  over  scrupulous  conscience.  The  duty  of  abstinence  for 
the  sake  of  those  who  are  physically  weak,  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  apostle’s  mind ;  yet  such  a  duty  may  be 
fairly  drawn  from  his  words  by  analogy.  Again,  Paul’s  rule 
of  abstinence  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  ethically  w*eak 
involved  no  concession  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  strong, 
nor  did  it  set  aside  the  duty  of  reasonable  and  kindly  effort 
to  bring  the  weak  brethren  to  A  better  mind.  Again,  the 
alleged  duty  of  abstinence  from  the  use  of  wine  or  other 
things  because  of  some  possible  but  unforeseen  abuse  of  it  by 
another  person  is  not  to  be  found  in  these  passages  or  else¬ 
where  in  the  Bible.  Indeed,  the  non-existence  of  any  such 
duty  is  plainly  deducible  from  Paul’s  words  to  the  Corinth¬ 
ians  :  “  Wliatsoever  is  sold  in  the  shambles,  that  eat,  asking 

no  questions  for  conscience’  sake . If  any  of  them  that 

l)elieve  not  bid  you  to  a  feast,  and  ye  be  disposed  to  go,  what¬ 
soever  is  set  before,  you  eat,  asking  no  question  for  conscience* 
sake.  But  if  any  man  say  unto  you.  This  is  (rffered  in  sacri- 

1  Princeton  Review,  Oct.  1871,  p.  623. 
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fice  unto  idols,  eat  not,  for  his  sake  that  showed  it,  and  for 

conscience’  sake . conscience,  I  say,  not  thine  own,  but 

of  the  other”  (ICor.  x.  25-29).  Here  the  presumption  was 
in  favor  of  the  harmlessness  of  an  indifferent  act  until  specific 
evidence  to  the  contrary  was  presented.  Once  more,  the 
abstinence  inculcated  in  the  passages  we  have  been  studying 
was  always  exceptional  in  its  character,  applying  to  certain 
persons,  communities,  or  times.  It  was  never  designed  to 
become  universal  and  perpetual.  Paul’s  hyperbole  that  he 
would  eat  no  flesh  “  while  the  world  standeth  ”  has  never 
convinced  any  scholar,  to  my  knowledge,  that  he  thenceforth 
lived  upon  a  vegetable  diet.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  last 
division  of  our  subject,  viz. 

IV.  The  Perpetuity  of  the  Sanction. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  Christians  that  the  principles  of  scrip¬ 
tural  ethics  are  perpetual.  The  application  of  those  principles, 
however,  may  change  with  a  change  of  circumstances.  The 
position  is  taken  by  a  considerable  number  of  Christian 
people  that  circumstances  have  so  changed  as  materially  to 
modify  our  duty.  While  admitting  the  sanction  of  wine  in 
Bible  times  and  Bible  lands,  they  declare  it  to  be  inapplicable 
to  our  modern  and  occidental  civilization,  and  assert  that,  on 
grounds  of  Christian  expediency  and  love,  a  universal  absti¬ 
nence  from  wine  is  now  called  for.  It  is  plain  that  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  assert  this  change. 
The  presumption  is,  that  a  specific  act  which  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Bible  in  so  many  and  unmistakable  ways  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  use  of  wine  was  would  not  be  wrong  or  inex¬ 
pedient  now.  Still,  such  a  change  is  not,  in  itself,  impossible. 
Let  us  see  if  it  can  be  established. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  more  drunkenness  now  than  in 
Bible  times  ;  that  this  results  largely  from  the  existence  of 
distilled  liquors,  which  were  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;  that 
it  is  aggravated  by  the  wide-spread  adulteration  of  both  dis¬ 
tilled  and  fermented  beverages,  by  the  feverishness  of  our 
modern  life,  and,  in  America,  by  the  dryness  of  the  air,  or 
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other  peculiarities  of  the  climate  ;  and,  finally,  that  whether 
these  things  be  so  or  not,  the  wide-spread  existence  of  con¬ 
scientious  scruples  against  the  use  of  wine  as  a  beverage 
should  lead  others,  for  the  sake  of  these  weaker  brethren, 
to  abandon  it  altogether. 

These  all  constitute  elements  of  the  problem  which  cannot 
be  overlooked,  and  which  no  one  should  wish  to  overlook. 
It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  limits  of  wise  indulgence 
in  the  use  of  wine  have  been  narrowed,  while  the  sphere  of 
prudent  and  benevolent  abstinence  from  its  use  has  been 
enlarged.  Science  has  shown  that  less  alcohol  than  was 
formerly  supposed  can  be  taken  with  benefit  by  any  one.  It 
is  f^obable  that  just  now  in  our  country  more  people  than  in 
ancient  times  and  oriental  lands  should  practise  a  benevolent 
abstinence  on  account  of  the  physical  infirmity  of  their 
friends.  There  are  also  many  communities,  especially  in 
our  country,  where  sincere  scruples  of  conscience  against  the 
use  of  any  intoxicating  beverage  are  so  prevalent  and  deeply 
rooted  as  to  call  for  considerable  abstinence  on  the  part  of 
those  who  hold  to  a  freer  view  of  gospel  ethics.  Further¬ 
more,  let  us  acknowledge  that  there  exists  now,  as  always, 
what  Mr.  John  B..  Gough  so  eloquently  calls  “  the  liljerty  of 
abstinence,”  by  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Nazarites, 
individuals  here  and  there,  and  sometimes  whole  communities, 
may  make  a  standing  protest  against  intemperance  by  con¬ 
stantly  foregoing  the  enjoyment  of  wine.  All  this  must  be 
conceded  by  any  thoughtful  and  conscientious  Christian. 

But  the  concession  of  all  this  is  very  far  from  involving 
the  conclusion  that  universal  abstinence  is  now  required,  or 
is  desirable,  as  a  substitute  for  the  biblical  method  of  tem- 
j)erance  which  has  already  been  unfolded.  This  will  appear 
from  considerations  of  a  twofold  nature ;  first,  that  the 
change  in  our  circumstances  from  those  of  ancient  times  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  the  expedient  of  universal  abstinence ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  expedient  itself  tends  to  produce  worse 
evils  than  those  which  it  seeks  to  cure. 

In  the  first  place,  the  difference  between  the  evils  connected 
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with  wine-drinking  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times  is  not  so 
great  as  is  often  represented,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  justify 
the  expedient  of  universal  abstinence  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  intemperance.  He  must  be  a  very  careless  reader 
of  the  Bible  who  cannot  see  that  drunkenness  was  a  very 
common  vice  in  the  times  of  the  Bible  writers.  The  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  feast  at  Cana  bore  testimony  to  this  fact  when 
he  said  to  the  bridegroom,  “  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth 
set  forth  good  wine,  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then 
that  which  is  worse  ;  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until 
now  ”  (John  ii.  10).  What  significance  could  this  remark 
have  had  if  it  did  not  imply  that  men  so  commonly  drank 
to  excess  in  those  days  that  it  was  the  custom  always  to  give 
the  best  wine  first  and  the  poorer  afterwards,  when  the  guests 
had  become  unable  to  distinguish  the  poorer  from  the  best  ? 
Moreover,  what  mean  all  the  denunciations  of  wine  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  woes  pronounced  upon  the  drunkard 
if,  in  the  climate  of  Palestine  and  in  the  days  before  Christ, 
there  was,  as  is  so  often  said,  little  or  no  evil  attending  the 
use  of  wine  ?  What  mean  the  cautions  against  the  excessive 
use  of  wine  found  in  the  New  Testament  ?  How  does  it 
happen  that  Paul  sjjeaks  of  the  greediness  of  certain  members 
of  the  Corinthian  church  as  leading  them  to  excessive  drink¬ 
ing  at  their  agapae  in  connection  with  the  Lord’s  Supper? 
(1  Cor.  xi.  21.)  But  besides  the  evidence  thus  furnished  by 
the  Bible  itself,  abundant  testimony  is  given  by  the  secular 
writers  of  antiquity  and  by  the  monuments  of  art,  that  drunk¬ 
enness  was  a  common  and  degrading  vice.  So,  too,  we  have 
evidence  from  Hebrew  words  already  noticed  (p.  79)  that  the 
art  of  adulterating  wines  with  poisonous  drugs,  so  as  to  make 
^highly  intoxicating  beverages,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  modern 
adulteration  of  wine  and  other  fermented  beverages  is  often 
very  grossly  exaggerated,  as  is  also  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
such  beverages  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  state.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  Dr.  Richardson  upon  this  point  is  very  significant. 
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Ill  discussing  tlie  evils  of  adulteration  he  qualifies  his  state¬ 
ments  by  the  admission  “  that  we  very  often  hear  accounts 
of  the  effects  for  evil  of  bad  wine,  when,  in  fact,  the  evil  is 
due  to  the  excess  of  ordinary  alcohol  that  has  been  taken  by 
the  complainant.”  ^  Dr.  Richardson  also  gives  the  result  of 
an  extensive  research  conducted  by  himself  upon  the  ales 
sold  in  London  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  adulteration. 
For  many  weeks  beers  and  ales  were  collected  from  retail 
houses  in  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  neither 
trouble  nor  expense  was  spared  in  the  examination  of  them. 
“  I  may  state  at  once,”  says  Dr.  Richardson,  “  that  I  did  not, 
in  any  one  instance,  find  a  truly  dangerous  adulteration.”  ^ 
He  adds  that  the  most  common  adulterations  were  water, 
salt,  and  sugar.  In  regard  to  the  asserted  employment  of 
cocculus  indicus  and  similar  substances  as  an  adulteration  in 
malt  liquors,  while  not  denying  their  use,  he  says :  “  I  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  stating  that  I  have  never  detected  any 
foreign  body  of  the  kind,  and  that  in  the  whole  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  effect  of  malt  liquors  on  man  I  have  never 
known  a  symptom  produced  indicative  of  the  effects  of  such 
substances.”®  As  to  the  production  of  calculous  disease 
from  the  salts  of  lime  sometimes  used  to  correct  the  acidity 
of  wine,  he  says  :  “  I  have  not  had  experience  of  the  slightest 
evidence  that  would  support  it,  nor  do  I  think  there  is  suffi¬ 
cient  of  such  wine  consumed  to  warrant  any  conclusion  of 
the  kind.”  ^  Again  he  says  :  “  The  presence  of  acetic  acid 
in  wines  is,  on  the  whole,  not  injurious  if  the  wine  in  other 
respects  be  free  of  adulteration.”  ®  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  statements  come  from  one  who  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  prominent  medical  advocate  of  universal  abstinence 
now  living.  The  impression  which  he  constantly- gives  is 
that  the  evils  of  adulteration  have  been  overestimated. 

To  the  same  purport  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  George  M. 
Beard  of  New  York,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  social 
and  hygienic  subjects.  He  says :  “  While  adulteration  is,  as 

1  Richardson,  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  p.  127.  *  Ibid.,  p.  129. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  129.  *  Ibid.,  p.  131.  ‘  Ibid.,  p.  132. 
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all  know,  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  this  country, 
yet  the  injurious  character  of  the  adulterations  of  liquors  is 
by  no  means  so  great  as  has  been  commonly  supposed.  All 
of  them  contain  alcohol  as  a  basis,  and  most  of  the  other 
ingredients  are  either  harmless  or  are  in  such  small  quanti¬ 
ties  that  they  can  exert  but  little  evil  effect  on  the  system. 
Some  of  the  adulterations  of  our  ordinary  food,  and  especially 
of  our  candies,  are  far  more  harmful  than  those  which  are 
used  in  imitating  or  adulterating  liquors.”  ^  The  italics  are 
Dr.  Beard’s.  I  have  myself  been  assured  by  a  practical 
chemist,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  wine 
in  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  this  country,  that  he 
believes  that  very  large  quantities  of  California  wine  are 
brought  over  the  mountains  from  that  state  every  year  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  adulteration  ;  and  that  both  California  and 
Rhine  wines  of  wholesome  quality  can  be  secured,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  care,  by  all  who  are  likely  to  want  them.  It  does  not 
require  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  better  classes 
of  society  in  our  larger  cities  to  bring  one  to  the  conviction 
that  there  are  multitudes  of  good  people  who  have  no  more 
difficulty  in  finding  pure  wine  or  beer  than  in  finding  pure 
sugar  or  coffee  or  tea. 

Another  fact  which  is  often  overlooked  by  those  who  com¬ 
pare  the  evils  of  ancient  and  modern  intemperance  is  the 
great  extent  to  which  wine  is  temperately  used  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  great  improvement  in  this  respect  which  has 
taken  place  in  various  parts  of  the  world  in  recent  years. 
Dr.  Beard  says  in  regard  to  the  drunkenness  in  English 
society :  “  The  last  half  century,  and  even  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  has  witnessed  a  vast  reform  in  this  matter,  and 
among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  drunkenness  is  no 
longer  honored,  and  the  reputation  for  a  habit  of  excess  in 
drinking  is  a  bar  to  social  advancement.”  ^  The  same 
writer  says  :  “  Among  the  abjectly  poor  and  ignorant  in¬ 
temperance  has  at  the  same  time  increased,  even  in  those 
countries  where  the  agitation  on  the  subject  and  the  results 

^  Beard,  Stimnlants  and  Narcotics,  p.  68.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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of  agitation  have  been  most  decided.” '  Yet  he  adds  :  “  That 
tlie  great  middle  and  upper  classes  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  leading  classes  of  the  United  States,  are  more  temperate 
than  they  were  half  a  century  ago  there  is  no  question. 
It  is  conceded  by  the  temperance  reforjners,  and  by  philan¬ 
thropists  of  all  kinds  who  have  had  opportunity  for  compara¬ 
tive  observation.”^  Dr.  Leonard  Woods  of  Andover  wrote 
in  1836  that  he  could  remember  the  time,  before  the  tem¬ 
perance  reformation  began,  when  he  could  count  up  forty 
intemperate  ministers  at  no  very  great  distance  from  his 
home.  This  statement  is  quoted  by  Rev.  L.  W.  Bacon, 
D.D.,  and  the  significant  fact  pointed  out  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  which  Dr.  Woods  implies  had  taken  place  when  he 
wrote,  was  brought  about  before  the  pledge  of  abstinence 
from  wine  was  adopted  by  the  temperance  reformers.^ 
This  fact  weakens  the  assumption  often  made  that  whatever 
improvement  we  now  witness  in  the  matter  of  temperance 
has  been  the  result  of  the  total  abstinence  reformation.  To 
the  same  effect,  also,  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son,  in  a  recent  speech :  “  I  stand  here  to  say  that,  although 
the  proportion  of  total  abstinence  is  no  larger  in  Harvard 
College  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  1  know  that  the  actual 
proportion  of  drunkenness  that  one  sees  going  through  the 
college  yard  by  day  or  night,  or  going  in  or  out  of  Boston 
even,  is  less  among  the  eight  hundred  under-graduates  to-day 
than  it  was  among  the  two  hundred  under-graduates  thirty- 
five  years  ago.”^  Such  testimonies  as  these  bring  before  us 
the  fact  of  a  widespread  and  general  improvement  over  large 
parts  of.  the  world,  and  among  classes  of  society  where  the 
total  abstinence  reform  has  had  scarcely  any  power.  This 
is  certainly  no  more  than  we  should  naturally  expect  from 
the  general  progress  of  Christianity  and  its  increased  power 
in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  first  answer,  then,  to  those  who  call  for  universal 
abstinence  on  the  ground  of  our  changed  circumstances  is, 
that  the  change  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  expedient. 

1  Beard,  Stimulants  and  Narcotics,  p.  125.  *  Ibid.,  p.  125. 

•  Bacon,  Church  Papers,  p.  279.  *  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  May  10, 1880. 
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Tlie  second  answer  confirms  the  first  by  showing  the 
character  of  the  expedient  itself  and  the  almost  inevitable 
evils  which  attend  a  reformation  conducted  upon  it  as  a  basis. 
To  some  of  these  let  us  now  turn  our  attention. 

1.  The  demand  for  universal  abstinence  involves  a  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  biblical  ideal  of  temperance.  This  ideal,  as 
already  shown,  is  tliat  of  self-restraint  in  the  use  of  any 
lawful  thing.  Abstinence  is  enjoined  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  this  is  an  exceptional  feature  of  temperance. 
As  an  exception,  abstinence  may  be  wisely  employed  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  already  indicated.  When,  however,  the  fact  that 
it  is  an  exception  is  lost  sight  of,  and  it  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  rule,  a  dangerous  departure  from  biblical  ethics 
has  been  entered  upon.  The  biblical  ideal  of  temperance 
stands  alone  in  the  world.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  wise 
avoidance  of  the  extremes  of  the  stoic  and  epicurean  philoso¬ 
phies.  It  is  neither  ascetic  nor  selfish.  It  regards  both  the 
enjoyment  of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  his  neighbor. 
It  says,  ‘  Use,  but  do  not  abuse  ;  and  abstain  when  occasion 
requires,  for  your  own  or  your  brother’s  sake.’  The  demand 
for  universal  abstinence  loses  sight  of  the  former  part  of 
this  ideal,  and  in  doing  so  detracts  much  from  the  moral 
power  of  the  latter  part. 

The  former  part  of  the  ideal  just  named  contemplates  the 
self-restraint  of  the  individual  in  the  use  of  a  good  thing,  and 
the  resistance  of  incident  temptations,  as  a  higher  virtue  than 
abstinence.  This  idea  pervades  the  moral  system  in  which 
God  has  placed  us ;  a  system  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  things  that  minister  to  our 
enjoyment  and  growth,  every  one  of  which  has  its  own 
peculiar  snare  for  body  or  soul.  Human  wisdom  has  often 
said,  ‘  Flee  from  all  these  things  because  of  their  dangers.’ 
This  is  asceticism.  Divine  wisdom  says,  ‘  Use  the  world  as 
not  abusing  it.’  This  is  Christianity. 

Again,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ideal  named.  The 
sweetness  and  light  of  the  gospel  abstinence  for  another’s 
sake  consist  in  its  jjerfectly  voluntary  and  personal  character. 
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It  is  the  giving  up  of  a  permitted  enjoyment  through  motives 
of  love  to  another.  But  when  abstinence  is  made  the  constant 
rule  for  all,  the  enjoyment  practically  ceases  to  be  a  permitted 
one,  however  much  it  may  be  called  so  in  theory.  Moreover 
the  biblical  abstinence  is  an  expression  of  love  to  a  particular 
individual  or  company  of  individuals,  under  definite  circum¬ 
stances  of  time  and  place.  But  when  abstinence  is  grounded 
on  the  general  need  of  society  at  large,  with  no  clearly 
defined  limits  of  time  or  place,  the  personal  character  of 
it  is  inevitably  obscured,  and  then  easily  passes  out  of  view 
altogether. 

Both  in  regard  to  indulgence  and  abstinence  the  biblical 
ideal  contemplates  a  constant  training  of  the  character  through 
the  exercise  of  the  conscience  and  the  will  under  tlie  varying 
circumstances  of  our  human  life.  The  educational  value  of  it 
consists  in  its  freedom  from  outward  prescription  as  to  details, 
and  the  constant  responsibility  which  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
individual  soul.  To  substitute  for  this  an  unchanging  rule  of 
abstinence  is  to  make  temperance  almost  wholly  a  mechanical 
virtue  bereft  of  the  soul  wliich  constitutes  its  greatest  charm. 
Such  a  virtue  is  of  course  better  than  none.  Many  individ¬ 
uals,  sad  to  say,  must  have  that  or  none  at  all.  Others,  here 
and  there,  must  be  content  with  it  for  the  sake  of  their  friends. 
But  that  all  should  ever  be  called  upon  to  adopt  it  as  a  per¬ 
manent  rule  is  never  so  much  as  hinted  at  in  the  word  of  God. 

2.  This  departure  from  the  biblical  ideal  of  temperance  is 
disastrous  in  its  influence  upon  character.  As  already  inti¬ 
mated,  this  is  true  especially  in  regard  to  the  conscience  and 
the  will.  Botli  are  strengthened  by  successful  conflict  with 
temptation.  The  hermit  escapes  some  of  the  allurements  of 
the  world  by  his  seclusion,  but  he  fails  to  secure  that  robust¬ 
ness  of  character,  to  develop  which  was  a  part  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  placing  him  in  the  world.  No  wise  parent  keeps 
his  son  altogether  from  the  company  of  other  boys  lest  they 
should  contaminate  him.  It  is  l)etter  to  run  some  risk  of  this, 
that  the  conscience  and  the  will  may  be  strengthened  by  action, 
and  that  thus  something  more  than  the  hot-house  order  of 
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virtue  may  be  secured.  But  this  negative  kind  of  goodness  is 
all  that  the  policy  of  universal  abstinence  is  likely  to  secure. 

But  worse  than  this  loss  is  the  damage  which  comes  to  the 
conscience  in  another  way.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
require  universal  and  permanent  abstinence  from  a  thing 
without,  sooner  or  later,  bringing  about  the  conviction  that 
that  thing  is  inherently  wrong.  There  are  multitudes  of 
people  in  America  who  have  been  led  by  their  early  teaching 
to  entertain  such  a  conviction  in  regard  to  wine-drinking. 
This  departure  from  the  biblical  teaching  concerning  wine 
has  produced  a  factitious  conscience,  and  brought  many  into 
bondage  to  a  command  wliich  is  not  of  God,  but  of  men.  Now 
notice  the  result.  Some  of  those  who  are  thus  conscience- 
bound  do  not  have  grace  to  keep  the  altered  law  which  has 
been  given  to  them.  Questioning  its  validity,  yet  without  the 
full  consent  of  their  conscience,  they  some  day  partake  and 
thus  come  into  the  condemnation  of  him  who  doubts  while  he 
eats.  The  circumstances  may  be  such  as,  under  the  divine 
law,  would  fully  justify  the  act ;  yet,  since  the  partaking  has 
not  proceeded  from  faith  in  that  law,  but  has  involved  a 
violation  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  law,  the  partaking 
soul  has  sinned.  Just  such  a  sin  as  this  may  prove  to  be 
the  Rubicon  of  one’s  moral  history,  whose  crossing  shall  lead 
the  doubting  soul  to  ruin.  His  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own 
head ;  but  liow  shall  they  deliver  their  souls  who,  from 
motives  of  human  expediency,  have  so  modified  the  law  of 
God  as  to  put  a  fatal  stumbling-block  in  their  brother’s  way  ? 

3.  Another  evil  result  of  this  departure  from  the  biblical 
ideal  of  temperance  is  that  it.  narrows  the  sphere  of  ejfforts 
at  reform.  It  offers  one,  and  only  one,  avenue  of  escape 
from  intemperance.  It  studiously  discourages  the  idea  that 
there  is  safety  for  any  one  in  any  course  but  abstinence.  The 
first  glass  is  said  to  commence  a  downward  road.  Temper¬ 
ance  is  constantly  represented  as  incipient  intemperance. 
Whoever  indulges,  however  temperately,  is  warned  that  he 
does  so  at  a  great  risk.  To  counsel  moderation  in  such  a 
one,  to  commend  his  avoidance  of  excess,  to  throw  around 
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liim  the  safeguards  of  Christian  companionship  and  confi¬ 
dence, —  these  things  are  zealously  avoided,  lest  they  prove 
an  encouragement  to  evil.  Hands  are  washed  of  all  respon¬ 
sibility  unless  the  one  method  of  abstinence  is  adopted.  It 
is  plain  that  in  this  way  Christian  help  is  cut  off  from  some 
of  those  who  most  need  it,  and  who  have  a  right  to  expect  it 
so  long  as  they  adliere  to  any  method  of  temperance  that  is 
sanctioned  by  the  word  of  God.  In  that  marvellous  four¬ 
teenth  chapter  of  Romans,  in  which  Paul  with  such  an  even 
balance  weighs  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  conscientious 
user  and  abstainer,  he  expressly  says  of  the  former :  “  God 

hath  received  him . Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up,  for  God 

is  able  to  make  him  stand  ”  (Rom.  xiv.  3,  4).  But  what  if 
those  upon  whom  God  relies  to  communicate  his  preserving 
grace  withdraw  their  helpful  sympathy  and  counsel  ?  What 
warrant  can  human  expediency  furnish  for  thus  turning  away 
from  those  whom  God  hath  received,  and  for  refusing  to 
countenance  or  help  them  in  a  course  of  action  in  which 
God  expressly  countenances  them  and  promises  to  help 
them  ?  Yet  this  is  constantly  being  done,  and  the  result 
must  he  that  some  temperate  users  of  wine,  whom  Christian 
association  and  counsel  might  preserve  in  perpetual  temper¬ 
ance,  are  cruelly  allowed  to  drift  into  intemperance  and  on 
to  ruin.  Who  shall  say  that  the  number  of  such  may  not 
equal  or  exceed  the  number  of  those  who  may  be  saved  by 
the  exclusive  employment  of  abstinence  as  a  method  of 
reform  ? 

4.  Again,  this  departure  from  the  biblical  ideal  of  tem¬ 
perance  alienates  much  needed  help  from  the  active  work 
of  reform.  There  are  many  men,  both  in  the  church  and 
out  of  it,  who  could  easily  be  enlisted  in  this  work  if  they 
could  engage  in  it  in  accordance  with  the  temperance  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  But  in  very  many  of  our 
American  communities  such  help,  if  ofltered,  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  spurned,  and  those  who  offered  it  would  be  promptly 
denounced  as  among  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cause.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  very  recent  years  with  more  than  one 
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worthy  minister  of  Christ  who  might  be  mentioned.  Can  it 
possibly  be  wise  or  right  so  to  restrict  the  methods  of  reform 
that  such  men  shall  be  discouraged  from  undertaking  active 
reform  work  by  the  prospect  of  having  their  efforts  discredited 
or  denounced  by  those  with  whom  they  seek  to  co-operate  ? 
The  work  of  reform  is  too  vast  and  its  interests  too  momentous 
to  allow  of  any  schism  in  the  ranks  of  good  men.  But  there 
is  no  basis  upon  which,  if  rightly  appreciated^  so  many  good 
men  could  unite  as  the  one  so  clearly  set  forth  by  the  writers 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  If  there  is  to  be  any  exclu¬ 
siveness  in  this  matter  of  reform,  it  should  be  based  upon  the 
biblical  standard  rather  than  on  a  human  substitute.  To 
choose  the  latter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former  is  schismatic 
and  unjustifiable  in  the  extreme.  But  biblical  temperance  is 
not  exclusive,  and  is  not  capable  of  being  made  so,  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word ;  for  it  includes  within  its  scope 
the  employment  of  abstinence,  whenever  special  circum¬ 
stances  render  it  advisable.  It  excludes  only  the  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  abstinence  when  it  is  transformed  into  a  shibboleth 
and  insisted  on  as  the  only  method.  Closely  allied  with  this 
evil  is  the  following : 

5.  This  departure  from  the  biblical  ideal  of  temperance 
tends  to  establish  false  tests  of  Christian  fellowship.  There 
are  churches  of  Christ  in  our  land  whose  covenant  privileges 
no  Christian,  however  worthy,  can  enjoy  who  will  not  pledge 
himself  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  one  thing  which  Christ,  in 
the  most  impressive  manner,  both  sanctioned  and  sanctified. 
There  are  churches  in  our  land  whose  members  would  not 
dream  of  settling  as  their  pastor  a  man  who  frequented  such 
scenes  as  Christ  hallowed  with  his  presence  at  Cana,  or  who 
would  give  such  advice  to  a  young  preacher  as  Paul  gave  to 
Timothy. 

6.  More  serious  still  is  the  fact  that  this  departure  from 
the  biblical  ideal  of  temperance  renders  unaccountable  the 
example  of  Christ. 

Let  no  one  say  that  the  appeal  to  Christ’s  example  in  the 
matter  of  wine-drinking  is  made  in  bondage  to  the  letter  and 
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in  disregard  of  the  spirit  of  that  example.  Unquestionably 
there  are  some  things  that  Christ  did  which  it  would  not  be 
expedient  for  us  to  do,  because  of  the  difference  between  his 
circumstances  and  ours.  But  the  use  of  wine  cannot  be  put 
into  this  category  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  all  essential 
particulars,  there  is  a  close  similarity  between  his  circum¬ 
stances  and  ours.  It  is  pre-eminently-  to  the  spirit  of  his 
example  tliat  the  appeal  is  made. 

Consider  now  that  Christ  began  his  ministry  by  the  gift 
of  wine  at  Cana,  and  ended  it  with  a  similar  gift  in  the  upper 
chamber  at  Jerusalem.  Consider  that  he  did  this  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  intemperance  then  existing  and  destined 
to  exist  in  after  time.  He  was  aware  of  the  gross  intemper¬ 
ance  both  in  food  and  drink  which  characterized  the  Roman 
world  during  the  luxurious  period  of  its  history  in  which  he 
was  on  the  earth.  He  knew  to  how  many  in  Palestine,  who 
had  misused  it,  wine  had  proved  to  be  a  “  mocker.”  He 
could  foresee  how  many  in  future  time,  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  included,  it  would  “  bite  like  a  serpent  and  sting  like  an 
adder.”  He  was  aware  that  his  example  would  have  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  on  coming  generations.  Yet,  with  all  this 
knowledge  distinctly  in  mind,  he  created  it  ior  festive  use 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples  in  an  ordinance  that  was  to  be 
perpetuated  by  them  to  the  end  of  time  and  throughout  the 
world.  This  example  of  Christ  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with 
the  theory  of  those  who  plead  for  universal  abstinence.  We 
have  already  seen  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  base  universal 
abstinence  on  a  comparison  of  ancient  and  modern  intemper¬ 
ance.  There  is  not  enough  difference  between  them.  It  is 
like  comparing  the  rapids  above  Niagara  with  the  whirlpool 
below.  There  is  danger  and  ruin  in  both.  If  modern  intem¬ 
perance  has  the  proportions  of  the  mastodon  the  ancient  had 
those  of  the  elephant.  If  universal  abstinence  is  demanded 
by  the  one  it  certainly  was  by  the  other.  ,It  is  partly  the 
recognition  of  the  weakness  of  this  attempted  comparison 
that  has  driven  so  many  of  the  less  scholarly  advocates  of 
the  doctrine  to  adopt  the  theory  that  Christ  employed  an 
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unfermented  wine.  Others  have  sought  to  escape  from  the 
difficulty  by  a  method  equally  unsustained  by  the  scholarship 
of  the  world,  and  of  far  more  dangerous  tendency,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

7.  This  departure  from  the  biblical  ideal  of  temperance 
tends  to  impair  confidence  in  the  ethical  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  This  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  those  who  plead  for 
universal  abstinence  on  the  ground  of  expediency,  seldom,  if 
ever,  contemplate  any  return  to  the  practice  of  biblical  times 
in  the  matter  of  wine-drinking.  They  speak  hopefully  of  the 
great  reduction  or  entire  removal  of  intemperance  at  some 
future  time ;  but  how  many  ever  couple  with  that  glad 
prophecy  any  suggestion  that  it  will  then  be  expedient  to  use 
wine  with  the  same  freedom  that  marked  the  use  of  it  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles  ?  The  advocates  of  universal  absti¬ 
nence  who  contemplate  any  abandonment  of  their  method 
under  improved  circumstances  are  probably  as  rare  as  four- 
leafed  clovers.  This  indicates  how  widely  faith  in  the  bibli¬ 
cal  method  of  temperance  has  been  undermined. 

But  we  have  more  positive  utterances  on  this  point  which 
ought  to  cause  serious  alarm  to  all  believers  in  inspired 
teaching.  For  instance,  the  example  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
wine  is  set  aside  on  the  same  grpund  that  the  example  of  the 
patriarchs  in  respect  to  polygamy  or  easy  divorce  or  slavery 
is  set  aside ;  viz.  the  progressive  development  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures  through  various  stages  of  imjjerfeo- 
tion.  The  times  of  ignorance  God  winked  at ;  and  so  Moses 
allowed  a  lax  theory  of  divorce  because  of  the  hardness  of 
the  people’s  hearts.  It  is  said  that  Christ’s  use  of  wine  was 
on  a  par  with  these  other  things,  and  that  they  were  all 
simply  tolerated  because  of  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  morals  in  the  successive  ages  of  the 
Bible.  The  New  York  Independent,  in  an  editorial  article  a 
few  years  ago,  ^ave  utterance  to  this  view  as  follows :  “  But 
the  fact  that  Christ  used  liquor  and  that  the  Bible  allows  it 
is  no  proof  that  we  should.  Things  were  allowable  and  right 
in  the  days  of  Moses  that  were  not  so  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
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and  there  has  been  some  progress  since  Christ’s  time  in  the 

application  of  the  principles  of  abstract  morals . The  line 

between  moderate  and  excessive  drinking  is  so  indeterminable, 
while  drinking  at  all  is  so  unnecessary,  and  the  evils  of  excess 
are  so  fearful  and  enormous,  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to  abstain 
entirely.  This  we  have  discovered  since  Christ’s  time,  and 

it  is  as  sound  a  discovery  as  that  of  the  sin  of  slavery . 

To  appeal  to  the  Bible  in  defense  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  like 
appealing  to  it  in  defense  of  slavery.  Christianity  has  edu¬ 
cated  the  public  conscience  on  these  two  subjects  beyond  the 
explicit  teachings  of  Scripture.”  ^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  comparison  here  attempted  fails 
in  one  essential  particular ;  viz.  that  neither  slavery  nor 
polygamy  nor  easy  divorce  are  supported,  as  wine-drinking 
is,  by  the  personal  example  of  Christ.  He  did  not  marry 
many  wives ;  he  did  not  hold  slaves ;  lie  expressly  superseded 
the  Mosaic  divorce  by  a  higher  and  holier  regulation.  Yet, 
in  conspicuous  contrast  to  his  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist, 
he  came  drinking  wine. 

But  it  is  amazing  that  the  writer  of  the  above  should  not 
have  seen  how  seriously  his  argument  impeaches  the  perfection 
of  Christ’s  teaching  and  example.  If  Christ’s  acts  did  not 
illustrate  the  application  of  the  theory  of  abstract  morals  as 
well  as  his  words  taught  the  theory  itself,  of  what  value  are 
any  of  his  acts  or  words  as  a  guide  to  holy  living  ?  How  can 
we  reconcile  a  defect  in  this  matter  with  the  omniscience  and 
sinlessness  of  Christ?  What  becomes  of  the  authority  of 
the  Bible  in  the  matter  of  morals  if  the  teaching  and  practice 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  are  to  be  regarded  as  less  safe 
guides  for  us  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  the  subsequent 
discoveries  of  uninspired  men  ? 

But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  speak  of  total  abstinence  as  a 
modern  discovery.  The  Nazarites  and  Rechabites  practised 
it  in  Palestine  in  the  days  before  Christ ;  and  at  the  very 
time  when  he  was  upon  earth  the  Essenes,  a  peculiarly 
devout  sect  among  the  Jews,  were  practising  it  as  one  of  the 
^  New  York  Independent,  March  11,  1874. 
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essentials  of  a  truly  holy  life.  It  was  because  Christ  did  not 
ally  himself  with  these  men  of  monastic  tendencies  and 
engraft  their  principles  upon  his  new  religion  that  he  was 
called  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  and  a  friend  of 
publicans  and  sinners.  Six  hundred  years  after  Christ 
Mohammed  required  total  abstinence  of  his  followers,  and, 
according  to  some  authorities,  though  not  all,  the  same  re¬ 
quirement  was  made  by  Buddha  six  hundred  years  before 
Christ.  To  say,  then,  that  total  abstinence  has  been  discov¬ 
ered  since  Christ’s  time  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  facts  of 
history.  Christ  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  these  facts. 
Yet  he  did  not  abstain  from  wine,  or  practise  any  other 
form  of  asceticism.  He  chose  rather  to  mingle  with  the  masses 
of  men  and  teach  the  application  of  religion  to  common  life. 
Is  it  possible  that  in  doing  this  he  was  less  wise  in  the  matter 
of  wine-drinking  than  Buddha,  Mohammed,  the  Nazarites,Rech- 
abites,  Essenes,  and  his  own  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist  ? 

This  question  must  be  answered  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Christ,  if  universal  and  perpetual  abstinence  be  better  than 
temperance.  And  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  results  of  a  depar¬ 
ture  from  biblical  ethics  that  men  should  seem  willing  to 
abandon  inspired  for  uninspired  teaching,  to  consent  to  put 
the  Saviour  of  men  in  the  background,  and  even  sometimes 
to  enshrine  Buddha  and  Mohammed  in  his  place  as  exemplars 
in  the  matter  of  reform.  Yet  there  are  instances  of  such 
seeming  willingness  at  hand.  In  an  address  on  temperance 
by  a  Christian  orator  whose  impassioned  utterances  have 
gained  the  attention  of  two  continents,  occur  these  words : 
“  It  is  not  improper  to  recommend  to  a  very  few  metropolitan 
pulpits  that,  on  one  point,  if  they  cannot  preach  Cliristianity 
they  should  preach  Buddhism.  If  under  any  haze,  exegetical 
or  social,  there  are  eyes  that  cannot  find,  in  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  what  is  so  plainly  inculcated  in  Buddh¬ 
ism,  then  this  fifth  Buddhist  commandment  [Thou  shalt 
drink  no  intoxicating  liquor.]  should  be  commended  to  them 
as  a  text.”  ^  More  recently  a  distinguished  dignitary  of  the 

^  Address  by  Joseph  Cook  before  the  Suffolk  Temperance  Union,  May  23, 
1870,  p.  12. 
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English  church,  in  a  brief  letter  upon  the  subject  of  temper¬ 
ance  sent  to  a  Christian  gathering  in  America,  found  space 
to  refer  to  the  work  achieved  by  Mohammed  ”  as  an  en¬ 
couragement  to  effort,  but  made  no  allusion  whatever  to  any 
connection  between  the  temperance  reform  and  the  divine 
Master  in  whose  service  he  was  engaged.^ 

Such  utterances  as  these  give  evidence  of  a  widespread 
feeling  among  the  advocates  of  universal  abstinence  that 
Christ  is  not  a  good  patron  for  their  cause.  His  own  exam¬ 
ple  and  the  explicit  teachings  of  his  inspired  apostles  stand 
directly  athwart  their  pathway.  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
getting  around  this  gigantic  difficulty.  One  is  by  the  fiction 
that  Christ  made  and  used  an  unfermented  wine.  This  we 
have  already  shown  to  be  untenable.  The  other  is  by  declar¬ 
ing  the  divine  example  and  apostolic  teaching  to  be  anti¬ 
quated  and  unfit  for  the  present  age.  This  is  essentially 
rationalistic  and  fatal  to  the  moral  authority  of  the  Bible. 

V.  Concluding  Remarks. 

We  have  now  finished  our  examination  of  the  Biblical 
Sanction  for  Wine.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  a  sanction  for 
fermented  wine  ;  that  it  is  established  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways  by  the  sacred  writers,  and  especially  by  the  example  of 
Christ ;  that  it  is  limited  by  a  prudent  regard  for  one’s  own 
welfare,  and  a  benevolent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  one’s 
neighbor  ;  that  the  sanction  as  thus  limited  is  perpetual,  as, 
from  its  divine  character,  we  should  expect  it  would  be. 

It  is  easy  to  anticipate  the  objection  which  this  presenta¬ 
tion  of  biblical  truth  will  meet  with  in  not  a  few  devout 
Christian  hearts.  It  will  consist  of  a  fresh  recital  of  the 
fearful  evils  of  intemperance  ;  the  physical,  mental,  and 
spiritual  degradation  of  the  drunkard  ;  the  blasting  of  bright 
hopes  ;  the  desolation  of  homes  ;  the  multiplication  of  widows 
and  orphans ;  the  increase  of  crime  in  all  its  horrid  phases ; 
the  heavy  burdens  which  all  these  evils  bring  upon  society  at 
large,  and  the  hinderance  which  they  constitute  to  the  coming 

1  Letter  of  Canon  Farrar  in  The  Congregationalist,  March  17,  1880. 
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of  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a  sad,  sad  story.  No  wonder 
that  extreme  measures  should  he  demanded  for  so  great  an 
emergency.  No  wonder  that  from  the  depths  of  human  an¬ 
guish  the  cry  should  arise,  “  Away  with  everything  that  is 
capable  of  producing  this  great  curse.” 

But,  Christian  brethren,  in  the  treatment  of  so  great  an 
evil  can  we  afford  to  drift  away  from  inspired  teaching  and 
divine  example  ?  Is  not  this  the  very  emergency  above  all 
others  in  which  we  should  distrust  our  own  unaided  wisdom, 
and  follow  closely  and  confidently  the  principles  revealed  in 
God’s  word  ?  Can  it  be  wise  to  adopt  a  method  of  reform 
which  obliges  us  to  ignore,  or  even  to  obscure,  any  of  these 
principles  ?  In  doing  so,  do  we  not  cast  away  our  surest 
pledge  of  success  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  Divine  Mind 
in  adjusting  the  doctrine  of  temperance  has  taken  more 
things  into  the  account  than  we  with  our  limited  vision  ?  Is 
it  expedient  or  safe  to  disturb  the  balance  of  divinely  enun¬ 
ciated  truth  ? 

But  in  adhering  closely  to  the  biblical  doctrine  of  temper¬ 
ance,  we  are  faithful  also  to  the  broadest  and  clearest  in¬ 
stincts  of  human  reason.  The  doctrine  has  ever  commended 
itself  to  the  great  majority  of  men,  and  to  the  great  majority 
of  Christians  throughout  the  world.  It  provides  for  inno¬ 
cent  indulgence  and  for  prudent  and  benevolent  abstinence. 
It  combines  liberty  with  wholesome  restraint.  Its  flexibility 
adapts  it  to  all  the  varying  circumstances  of  human  life.  It 
involves  the  most  thorough  training  of  conscience  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  character.  Its  reasonableness  precludes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  successful  opposition.  It  is  only  under  the  stress 
of  exceptionally  great  abuse,  or  the  influence  of  a  partial  and 
unljalanced  view  of  social  necessity  that  men  have  been 
tempted  to  swerve  from  the  biblical  doctrine. 

There  are  some  reasons  for  the  belief  that  a  better  era  is 
dawning.  The  demand  for  a  biblical  basis  on  which  to  con¬ 
duct  the  temperance  reform  is  seen  in  the  widespread  accept¬ 
ance,  among  the  common  people,  of  the  theory  of  an  unfer¬ 
mented  wine,  despite  the  signal  failure  of  that  theory  to 
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commend  itself  to  the  scholarship  of  the  world.  The  same 
thing  is  made  manifest  by  some  of  those  who  reject  this 
theory,  in  the  constant  and  exclusive  appeal  to  that  portion 
of  Paul’s  precepts  which  inculcates  benevolent  abstinence, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  precepts  declarative  of  Christian 
liberty  are  ignored.  The  erroneous  and  one-sided  -exegesis 
which  is  thus  involved  is,  in  itself,  far  from  encouraging. 
But  there  is  hope  in  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  God’s  word 
is  thus  widely  recognized  as  an  imperative  necessity  in  the 
temperance  reform.  We  must  consider  in  connection  with 
this  the  recent  enormous  increase  in  the  study  of  the  Bible 
in  Sunday-schools  and  churches,  and  the  multiplication  of 
critical  helps  for  biblical  study  by  the  common  people,  em¬ 
bodying  much  of  the  best  results  of  modern  scholarship. 
Erroneous  interpretations  must  eventually  yield  to  such  a 
mighty  force  as  this. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  found  in  the  emphasis  which  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  saving  grace  of  a  regenerate  heart 
as  the  surest  means  of  reclaiming  the  drunkard.  Mere 
pledges  of  abstinence  count  for  less  than  they  formerly  did 
as  safeguards  for  the  tempted.  This  increased  reliance  upon 
divine  help,  though  still  connected  with  some  erroneous 
teaching,  yet  fairly  deserves  the  name  of  “  Gospel  Temper¬ 
ance,”  which  has  been  applied  to  it.  It  is  a  good  augury  of 
the  coming  day  when  that  same  divine  help  will  be  more 
generally  recognized  as  sufficient,  not  only  to  keep  the  in¬ 
temperate  abuser  of  wine  from  relapsing  into  his  old  sin,  but 
also  to  keep  the  temperate  user  from  ever  falling  into  the’sin 
of  intemperance  at  all. 

Still  another  encouragement  is  found  in  the  increasing  in¬ 
fluence  which  is  being  gained  in  this  country  by  those  who 
still  adliere  to  the  biblical  doctrine  of  temperance.  The 
societies  organized  in  New  York,  and  other  cities,  under  the 
inspiration  of  men  like  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  are  practically 
demonstrating  the  fact  that  universal  and  entire  abstinence 
is  not  an  indispensable  requisite  to  a  vigorous  and  efficient 
prosecution  of  the  work  of  reform.  It  is  stated  on  good 
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authority  tliat  so  undoubted  a  veteran  in  this  great  work  as 
Mr.  John  B.  Gough  recognizes  the  value  and  good  sense  of 
a  modified  pledge  for  those  who  are  unwilling  to  take  a  more 
stringent  one. 

Finally,  there  is  unlimited  hope  in  the  general  progress  of 
Christianity,  and  its  increased  power  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
Never  was  the  outlook  so  favorable  as  at  the  present  time  for 
the  rapid  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  throughout  the 
world.  Never  was  there  less  reason  to  doubt  the  entire 
sufficiency  of  biblical  methods  for  hastening  the  glorious 
coming. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  ARYAN  AND  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES. 

BY  REV.  J.  F.  MCCURDY,  PH.D.,  PRINCETON,  N.  J. 

Words  for  Stretching  or  Extending. 

27.  Proto-Aryan  tan  ;  Proto-Semitic  in  to  stretch,  extend. 

The  Aryan  root  tan  appears  in  Skr.  tan,  tan-omi,  to  stretch, 
strain ;  Zend,  tan,  to  stretch  out,  spread  out ;  Gr.  retW  for 
rev-uo,  Ti-rai'vco  for  rirrav-ico,  to  stretch,  extend  ;  Lat.  ten-do, 
to  stretch,  ten-eo,  to  hold,  i.e.  to  keep  on  the  strain ;  tempto 
(properly  ten-to,  according  to  Corssen),  to  try,  or,  primarily, 
as  Curtius  says,  to  stretch  a  thing  till  it  fits ;  Goth,  than-yan; 
A.  S.  thevryan,  to  extend.  It  is  also  found  in  many  noun¬ 
stems  in  these  and  all  the  othec  Indo-European  dialects,  with 
kindred  or  derived  meanings,  in  which  the  force  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  idea  is  variously  and  vividly  represented.  This  tan 
is  really  a  nasalized  form  of  ta,  which  appears  as  the  stem 
before  a  consonant  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit.  Thus  tan  in  Skr. 
has  the  participle  ta-ta,  to  stretch,  and  retW  gives  the  aor. 
i-Tu-drjv,  while  we  also  meet  with  the  form  'rd-ai^,  a  stretch¬ 
ing,  and  Ta-vv-fuiL,  I  stretch  myself ;  cf.  the  note  in  Chap.  iv. 
on  nasal  vowels  in  connection  with  the  determinative  n.  — 
The  Semitic  in  shows  itself  most  simply  in  the  Heb.  tn,  to 
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stretcli,  extend,  and  its  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  noun¬ 
stems  ,  extension,  and  a  shoestring,  in  Ethiopic ; 

and  especially  by  the  word  for  large  serpent  or  sea-monster : 

G  m  ^ 

Heb.  and  Chald.  “psn;  Arab.  which  is  derived  from 


•pn,  just  as  the  Lat.  regulas  is  from  rego^  to  stretch.  With 
a  predeterminative  i  the  idea  of  extension  denoted  by  the 


simple  root  is  transferred  to  time ;  hence  the  Arab. 


to  be  perpetual,  and  the  obsolete  Heb.  in^,  which  is  to  be 
presupposed  for  the  noun  perpetuity.  With  the  pre¬ 
determinative  3  the  idea  of  stretching  becomes  that  of  giving, 


or  reaching  forth.^  So  we  have  the  Heb.  ins,  to  give,  which 
appears  also  in  Clialdee  and  Samaritan,  and  of  which  the 


Syr.  \AJ  is  probably  a  corruption.  The  Assyr.  p3  is  the 


same  word  with  t  softened  to  </,  according  to  a  common 
change.  In  the  Eth.  ii-l  ,  however,  the  primary  notion 
has  apparently  been  transferred  to  the  mental  sphere,  and 
the  word  means,  in  conj.  vi.  1,  to  be  busily  engaged,  assidu¬ 
ously  occupied,2or,  as  we  say,  to  have  the  mind  on  the  strain, 
to  be  in-tent.  The  same  root,  in,  with  a  vowel  postdeter¬ 
minative,  appears  in.  Heb.  njn ,  as  well  as  in  several  of  the 
Aramaic  idioms,  with  the  proper  sense  of  rewarding.^  As 
corresponding  with  the  Aryan  ta  we  may  possibly  have  a 
relic  of  a  Semitic  xn  or  xis  in  the  Arab,  reduplicated  form 

,  to  incline  downwards. 

28.  Proto-Aryan  nat  (nit')  ;  Proto-Semitic  r5,  os,  to  stretch 
forward,  incline. 


^  This  transference  of  meaning  is  very  common  in  language.  It  is  manifest 
in  the  origin  of  the  words  offer  and  proffer,  Lat.  praeheo  ( =  prae-habco,  to  hold 
ont),  and  even  in  the  word  give  which  is  probably  identical  with  the  Lat.  habeo, 
to  hold.  So  also  in  the  Skr.  prayacchami,  I  offer,  give,  from  the  root  yam,  prop¬ 
erly  to  stretch. 

2  See  Dillman,  Lex.  Aethiop.  col.  660,  who,  however,  with  apparent  impro¬ 
priety,  connects  the  meaning  with  the  idea  of  giving,  and  compares  the  Lat.  ex¬ 
pression  :  se  dedere. 

^  Cf.  the  Lat.  dono  from  do,  or,  as  a  still  better  illustration,  the  Germ,  dor- 
reichen,  to  reach  forth,  present. 
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An  Indo-European  combination  is  given  by  Fick  (i.  125). 
From  the  adducible  examples  there  would  seem  to  have  been 
not  only  the  root  nat,  but  a  degenerated  form  nit.  The  Skr. 
ndth  means  to  seek  for  hclp.^  Comparing  this  with  the  Goth. 
wa//i,  nithan  (Teutonic  ndtha),  to  support,  help,  and  the  Lat. 
nit-or,  to  strive  after,  to  seek  or  gain  support,  it  is  evident 
that  the  primary  meaning  of  the  root  is,  to  reach  after,  or 

stretch  forwards.  —  On  the  Semitic  side  the  Arab,  f  and 
with  a  vowel  determinative  1  7  to  stretch  out,  lengthen, 

preserves  the  primary  signification  of  the  root ;  but  the  cor¬ 
responding  Heb.  fio:,  while  yielding  the  same  sense,  means 
more  generally  to  stretch  or  lean  forwards,  to  incline.  Again, 
Eth.  with  the  post-determinative  »,  means,  primarily, 

to  extend,  stretch  out,  as  the  noun-stem  ,  a  tent,  im¬ 

plies,  which  is  formed  from  it  as  Lat.  tentorium^  L.  Lat.  tenta., 
tent.,  came  from  tendo.  But  also  meant  to  stretch 

forward  or  incline,  for  its  current  sense  is  to  flee  or  to  be 
put  to  flight.2  The  proof  is  complete  when  we  refer  to  the 

identical  root  in  Syriac,  *  to  incline,  used  specially  of  a 
scale  of  the  balances. 

29.  Proto-Aryan  mod;  Proto-Semitic  nn,  to  extend,  to 
measure. 

The  root  ma  yields  the  common  Indo-European  words  for 
measuring.  In  its  undeveloped  form  it  is  found  in  Skr.  md^ 
to  measure  ;  Zend  wa,  to  measure,  to  produce  ;  Gr.  fie-rpov, 
a  measure  ;  Lat.  me-tior,  to  measure ;  Eccl.  Slav,  m^-ra,  a 
measure.  The  secondary  root  mad  is  also  Proto-Aryan.  It 
appears  in  Lat.  mod^s  measure,  and  mod^eror^  to  keep  in 

^  Pott’s  attempt  (Wurzelworterbuch,  i.  576),  to  connect  noth  with  nf,  to  lead, 
fails,  because  it  begins  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  train  of  ideas.  The  Skr.  ntUha, 
means,  a  “  leader,”  only  because  it  first  meant  a  protector,  i  e.  one  who  is  sought 
for  help  or  support.  As  a  neuter  noun,  nalha  means  help  or  support. 

*  Just  as  the  'L&t.fugio  is  from  the  root  bhug,  to  incline,  bend,  which  also  yields 

cs.. 

our  English  bow.  The  Arabic  just  cited,  means  also  to  flee ;  cf.  Heb. 

ntsa ,  1  Sam.  xiv.  7. 

r?  ^ 
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measure,  mod-ius  and  Gr.  a  bushel  measure,  and 

it  takes  the  place  of  ma  entirely  in  the  Teutonic  mat  (Goth. 
initan,  Engl.  mete).  In  the  figurative  sense  of  considering 
(cf.  Germ,  ermessen)  we  liave  it  in  Gr.  to  think  on, 

fiiS-ofjMi,  to  care  for ;  while  it  is  found  also  in  the  same  sense 
in  Keltic.  The  sense  of  measuring,  then,  is  the  prevailing 
notion  attaching  to  these  roots.  That  the  primary  idea  was 
that  of  extension  can,  we  think,  be  pretty  clearly  shown.  In 
the  first  place  the  idea  of  measuring  is  not  primitive ;  it  is 
essentially  a  secondary  and  complex  notion,  implying  a  fac¬ 
titious  comparison  with  an  accepted  standard  :  it  must  be 
expressed  by  the  new  application  of  a  previously  existing 
term.  What,  then,  is  it  to  measure  ?  It  is  just  to  take  the 
length,  or  rather  the  extent,  of  anything.  Hence,  when  we 
come  to  examine  in  various  languages  the  words  for  measur¬ 
ing  whose  etymology  is  accessible,  we  find  that  the  radical 
notion  is  that  of  extending,  in  nearly  every  case.^  In  the 
second  place,  we  have  apparent  secondary  forms  of  the  root 
via  which  imply  the  notion  of  extending.  There  are  in 
Indo-European  apparently  three  roots,  viak,  and  ma^h 
(see  Curtius,  5  ed.  p.  328,  No.  462),  which  had  the  sense 
referred  to.  These  have  given  rise  respectively  to  such  rep¬ 
resentative  words  as  the  Gr.  /xo/f-po?,  long;  Lat.  mag--^nus, 
great,  and  Skr.  mah-ant^  great.  These  are  most  naturally  to 
be  connected  with  a  root  wia,  having  the  general  sense  of 
extending.^  In  the  third  place,  there  is  more  direct  evidence 
from  the  usage  of  the  root  ma  itself.  In  Zend,  it  means  to 
make,  produce,  and  a  similar  sense  is  given  by  it  in  Sanskrit, 
when  it  is  compounded  with  the  prefix  nis.  But  it  is  more 
significant  still  that  the  Proto-Aryan  word  for  mother,  wm/ar, 
is  from  wet,  and  as  it  obviously  means  the  producer,  it  shows 
how  very  early  this  meaning  was  attached  to  the  root.  Now, 

1  The  Arab.  is  an  exception.  Like  the  equivalent  Heb.  it  primarily 

meant  to  hold  or  contain,  and  was  thus  applied  to  dry  and  liquid  measure. 
This,  of  course,  belongs  to  a  later  order  of  things. 

2  It  is  noteworthy  that  md  is  the  stem  of  the  Latin  comparative  md-jor,  and 
that  there  is  no  final  consonant  in  the  stem  of  the  Gaelic  mdr  and  Welsh  mawr, 
great,  which  are  undoubtedly  hometymous. 
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we  cannot  very  readily  get  the  idea  of  producing  from  that 
of  measuring,  but  we  can  very  easily  associate  it,  as  well  as 
the  notion  of  measuring,  with  the  idea  of  extending  (cf.  the 
Lat.  pro-dvfio).  —  The  root  vm  is  preserved  in  the  Arab. 

fLo  and  extend,  spread  out,  and  though  it  does  not 

appear  in  other  idioms  in  verb-stems  without  consonantal 
determinatives,  it  is  probable  that  the  Semitic  word  for  hun¬ 
dred  (Heb.  rtijiD  )  is  derived  from  it.  However  this  may  be, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  fundamental  expression  occurs  in 
many  other  forms.  The  most  notable  is  the  root  ,  which 
appears  as  Proto-Semitic,  not  only  in  the  simple  form,  but 
also  with  various  determinatives,  as  n*ra,  all  having 

the  notion  of  extending.  The  simple  root  *na  had  also,  from 
early  Semitic  times,  the  sense  of  measuring,  as  appears  from 
the  Heb.  to  lengthen,  to  measure,  as  compared  with  the 

S  J  • 

Arab.  ,  the  name  of  a  certain  dry  measure,  from  the  root 

jJei  meaning.  In  the  same  way,  as  we 

have  seen,  the  root  mad  yields  the  Lat.  mod-ius  and  Gr.  piB- 
ifiva,  and  thus  the  analogy  is  completed  with  tlie  root  “ra . 

30.  Proto-Aryan  rak;  Proto-Semitic,  “p,  to  extend. 

In  the  Indo-European  sphere  the  two  roots  rak,  rag"  lie 
side  by  side ;  each  of  them  means,  properly,  to  stretch,  ex¬ 
tend.  Whether  the  form  rag  has  been  weakened  from  rak. 
according  to  the  analogy  of  a  multitude  of  roots  in  Greek 
(Curtius,  p.  533  ff.),  and  occasional  examples  elsewhere, 
or  whether  they  are  equally  autonomous,  we  do  not  need  to 
attempt  to  determine.  The  root  rak^  in  the  sense  of  extend¬ 
ing,  seems  to  survive  in  the  Zend  rac^ta^"^  right,  straight  (as 

1  From  this  root  romes  the  Assyr.  ma’adn,  great,  and  also,  as  Schrader  has 
suggested  (Keilinschriften  n.  d.  Alte  Test.  p.  3)  the  Heb.  “litiQ  ,  much,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  ,  to  be  strong. 

The  9  here  corresponds  to  an  original  as  in  Sanskrit,  and  not  to  g,  which 
it  represents,  in  place  of  an  intermediate  z,  only  before  m  and  n.  See  Schleicher, 
Compendium,  p.  186.  The  root  is  therefore  rak,  and  not  rag.  Pott,  who  bring? 
it  in  under  rag  ( Wurzelworterbuch,  iii.  593),  admits  that  the  sibilant  looks 
suspicious.  Pick  (i.  406),  combines  with  Lat.  rec4us  (for  reg-tus)  without 
hesitation. 
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our  word  ri^ht  is  from  the  root  rog*).  It  also  appears  in  the 
Skr.  ra(^mi^  ra<^-and^  a  string,  a  thong,  a  measuring  line, 'and 
probably,  in  a  large  quantity.  A  weakened  form  of, 

the  same  primitive  root  is  perhaps  traceable  in  the  Lat.  por- 
ric-i-o,  to  present,  offer  to  the  gods,  which  would  stand  to 
the  root  rak  as  por-rig-o  does  to  rag^  which  also  has  the 
sense  of  Lat.  pro-duco.  —  The  Semitic  *]“!  appears  clearly  in 
the  fbrm  -•it,  to  extend.  This  is  represented  by  Heb.  tn’?* 

to  prolong ;  also  to  be  long,  or  to  delay  ;  Arab.  to  delay, 
Syr.  ^9],  to  be  long,  delay;  and  in  other  Aramaic  dialects. 


The  Assyr.  arik^  long,  with  various  other  derivatives,  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  root,  "p,  in  this  sense,  seems  also  to  have 


had  another  vowel  predeterminative ;  for  the  Arabic 


means  to  delay,  to  linger,^  while  the  same  root  in  various 
Semitic  idioms  conveys  the  kindred  notion  of  coming  behind. 
It  is  most  fully  represented  in  Assyrian,^  where  we  have 
orArw,  arki^  arka^  behind,  arka,  arki^  after,  arkatu^  the  hinder 
part  of  anything.  The  last-named  word  is  the  exact  phonetic 
representation  of  the  Heb.  which  has  the  same  mean¬ 
ing,  and  wliich  also  means  the  hinder  part  of  the  body ;  cf. 


Arab.  ^  a»d  Heb. 

31.  Proto-Aryan  rak;  Proto-Semitic  'p' ,  to  dispose,  arrange. 
For  the  Indo-European  root,  see  Pick  i.  188  f.,  and  cf.  Pott 
III.  216  ff.  (Nos.  1024,  1025).  It  is  allowable  to  compare 
the  Skr.  rac,  to  arrange,  compose,  set  right ;  Goth,  rak-^yan^ 


1  It  is  a  fancy  of  the  Hindu  grammarians  that  this  is  erroneously  written  for 
rasL  But  no  root  ras  or  ras  yields  the  proper  sense. 

*  Cf.  Corssen  :  Aussprache  u.  s.  w.  d.  lat.  Sprache,  i.  500  f.  He  assumes  a  root 
Wit,  which  he  finds  represented  in  many  other  words.  Most  of  the  combinations 
seem  hazardous.  The  most  plausible  is  that  with  O.  High  Germ,  rih-an  (cf. 
Eng.  row),  to  place  in  line. 

*  This  root  in  Arabic  also  means  to  stand  still.  For  the  sense,  may  we  not 
compare  “rciS? ,  to  stand,  with  the  root  *1^  ,  already  discussed  ? 

*  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  Assyrian  words,  see  Lenormant ;  Etude  sur 
quelques  parties  des  syllabaires  cundiformes  (Paris,  1876),  p.  143  If. 

^  This  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Eng.  reck-cn,  A.S.  rec-nan,  which 
is  from  the  root  rag,  to  extend,  direct. 

VoL.  x:xxvill.  No.  149.  16 
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to  reckon,  determine  ;  Lith.  renk-k^  to  collect.  —  The  Semitic 
root,  like  the  preceding,  is  found  with  a  light  predetermina¬ 
tive  :  Heb.  to  set  in  line,  arrange,  adjust;  Eth. 
and  ,  to  adjust,  reconcile.^ 

Words  for  Bending  or  Curving. 

32.  Proto-Aryan  kap,  kup;  Proto-Semitic  5)3,  to  bend,  to 
curve. 

Kap  is  represented  in  the  Gr.  Kdixir^a),  to  bend,  Kapir-vKo^f 
curved,  and  probably  in  Lat.  cap-erare^  to  wrinkle.  The 
Skr.  kamp,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  root,  to  tremble, 
the  expression  being  suggested  by  the  curvature  of  trembling 
objects ;  cdp-a^  a  bow,  from  the  primitive  form  kap^  preserves 
the  earlier  notion.  The  same  notion  is  apparent  in  kap-and; 
Gr.  Kapir-^,  a  worm  (cited  by  Pick,  i.  39).  —  The  Semitic  6)3 
has  a  very  wide  representation,  and  in  its  simplest  form  it 

y 

appears  in  Heb.  siBS.  Syr.  ..stsj  Chald.  to  bend,  to  be 
curved  ;  Arab.  .  V,  to  turn  away  or  aside  ;  while  the  Assyr. 

has  it  as  a  noun-stem  in  kap-v^  a  hollow  place.  The  ap¬ 
parent  derivative  C)?,  the  palm,  or  hollow  hand,  is  found 
throughout  the  system.  With  closely  related  meanings  the 
root  is  also  found  with  various  determinatives  in  verb  and 
noun  stems  that  are  surely  Proto-Semitic. 

33.  Proto-Aryan  Arwar  ;  Proto-Semitic  “irp,  to  bend  around. 

Th^  researches  of  Pictet  ®  and  of  Pott  ( W.  Wb.  i.  503) 

have  made  highly  probable  the  existence  of  a  primitive  root 
/cam,  with  the  sense  of  bending  (comp,  also  Pick,  i.  40).  More 
certain,  however,  is  the  occurrence  of  a  root  /cmar,  with  three 

1  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  two  pairs  of  roots  (Nos.  30,  31)  were 
orifrinally  the  same.  The  idea  of  arranging  is  a  secondary  one,  and,  according 
to  a  multitude  of  analogies,  it  is  usually  expressed  by  words  that  mean  extend, 
etc.,  to  put  in  line.  So  with  our  word  ar-range,  the  Lat.  or-do  (cf.  or-ior),  dis- 
pruo,  rec-tus,  our  word  right,  reck-on,  and  a  great  number  of  homctymous  words 
from  the  root  rag.  Indeed,  the  root  (No.  30),  has  also  the  sense  of  fitting, 
adjusting,  in  Hebrew,  Talmudic,  and  Arabic. 

2  For  examples  of  this  word,  see  Norris,  Assyrian  Dictionary,  p.  592  f. ;  cf.  516. 

*  Lcs  origines  indo-europe'ennes  (2d  ed.  1877),  ii.  p.  277. 
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consonants.  The  Sanskrit  has  a  root  kmar^  kmaratQ  to  be 
curved,  and  although  the  verb-stem  does  not  emerge  else¬ 
where,  we  find  in  Zend  the  noun  kamar-a,  a  vault,  and  a 
girdle  ;  cf.  Gr.  Kafidp-a,  Lat.  camer-a,  a  vault,  and  Lat.  cam- 
vr,  bent  inwards  (used  of  horns).  It  is  possible,  as  Fick 
suggests,  tliat  the  same  stem  appears  in  0.  S.  himil  (Germ. 
himmel')  as  the  vault  of  heaven.  —  The  Semitic  root  is  devel- 
o)jed  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Cf.  Eth.  ,  to  vault 

over,  to  make  round,  a  vault,  and  an  orb,  with 

Chald.  to  gird;  a  girdle,  Syr. 

34.  Proto-Aryan  ank  (ak')  ;  Proto-Semitic  p»,  to  bend, 
curve. 

The  Indo-European  has  mostly  the  nasalized  ank  in  stems 
from  this  root ;  but  ak  appears  in  some  forms,  and  according 
to  what  was  said  on  the  subject  of  nasalization  in  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  roots  in  Chap,  iv.,  the  primary  sound  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  ak.  Cf..Skr.  ac,  awe,  to  bend,  ak-a^  tlie  curved 
bosom,  and  a  kook  ;  Zend  dk-a^  a  clasp  ;  Gr.  07/C-09,  a  clasp, 
hook,  w^K-viVy  the  bent  arm,  arfK-vXjo<i,  bent,  curved ;  Lat.  unc-ms, 
bent,  and  a  hook  ;  0.  Irish  ^c-ad,  a  hook  ;  Engl,  angle  in  its 
two  senses.  —  The  Semitic  root  is  not  found  in  its  simplest 
representation  ;  but  appears  with  a  variety  of  determinatives, 
all  of  which  reveal  its  primary  force.  Thus  bps  (in  verb 
or  noun  stems  in  Heb.,  Chald.,  Syr.,  and  Arab.),  to  bend  or 


twist ;  Eth.  Arab,  ,  to  bend,  restrain,  shut 

up  ;  Syr.  >0,0^ >  Chald.  cp5,  to  twist,  to  turn  ;  sps,  to  bend, 


to  arch,  yps  and  cps,  to  twist,  all  of  which  also  are  Proto- 
Semitic.  Forms  with  other  determinatives  are  found  besides 
in  the  separate  dialects.  Moreover,  the  ancient  roots  p-s  and 
nps  give  the  idea  of  restraining,  already  adduced. 


1  This  root,  though  not  quotable  in  the  literary  language,  is  attested  by  the 
Dhatupatha  ;  see  the  Petersburg  Lexicon,  s.v. 

*  This  root  is  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek  Kopiipa,  or  from  any  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  source.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Heb.  “ICS ,  an  idol-priest, 
through  its  Syriac  equivalent,  was  derived  from  the  Persian  source  above  indi¬ 
cated  ;  kamra  was  the  girdle  of  the  fire-worshippers. 
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Words  expressive  op  Movement. 

35.  ProtoAryan  sad;  Proto-Semitic  to  go. 

The  root  sad  has  not  a  large  extant  representation  in  the 
Indo-European ;  but  is  well  defined  and  well  established. 
Cf.  Skr.  sad^  to  go ;  Gr.  oS-of,  a  way,  bh-evto,  to  walk,  etc. ; 
Eccl.  Slav,  sidy  to  go,  chod-u  (jxpdu)^  a  course,  cliod-itiy  to  go, 
proceed.  Other  combinations  made  by  Curtius  (5  ed.  p.  241, 
No.  381)  must  be  regarded  as  hazardous ;  cf.  Pott,  iv.  712  f. 
(No.  1783).  —  The  root  in  its  simplest  representation, 

means  to  go  away,  to  go  aside  ;  ^  Arab,  ^  to  turn  aside  ; 
cf.  Heb.  ns,  a  side.  With  indeterminative  s,  Heb.  and 


Arab.  Juud  means  to  go  up  or  go  down,  but  also  to  proceed 


or  march.2  With  internal  vowel  expansion  we  have  n-s, 
meaning  to  go  after,  to  pursue ;  the  Proto-Semitic  word  for 
hunting,  found  in  all  the  dialects  except  the  Ethiopic.  The 
sense  of  lying  in  wait,  ascribed  by  Gesenius  to  this  root  as 
its  primary  meaning,  is  naturally  secondary.  It  seems  also 
probable  that  through  tlie  postdeterminative  p,  the  root  pns, 
the  ancient  and  universal  term  for  righteousness,  meant  pri¬ 
marily,  to  go  straight,  or  right  on. 

36.  Proto-Aryan  sar ;  Proto-Semitic  “ic,  to  go,  to  move 
quickly. 

The  root  sar  is  found  in  Skr.  sar,  to  go,  to  flow ;  Zend 
hafy  to  go ;  Gr.  dW-o/xai,  to  spring,  aX-o-t?,  springing,  etc., 
impulse ;  Lat.  sal-ioy  to  leap,  and  many  other  Indo- 


European  forms.  —  is  seen  in  Arab.  Med.  Ye,  to  go, 

to  walk,  to  journey ;  ,  Med.  Waw,  to  go  up,  to  leap  upon  ; 

>  y 

Heb.  ivp,  to  travel,  to  go  around  ;  Chald.  Syr.  50^ ^  to 


leap  upon  or  forward.  These  forms  arise  from  internal 


1  That  the  verb  is  not  a  denominative  from  "IS  ,  a  side,  is  proved  from  the  fact 
that  the  latter  is  only  Hebrew,  while  the  former  is  Proto-Semitic.  The  Syr. 

with,  among,  is,  of  course,  not  connected  with  . 

*  Cf.  the  jises  of  Latin  scando,  and  its  compounds ;  also  the  Proto-Aryan 
tkand  (Pick,  i.  232),  in  which  all  the  above  meanings  are  exemplified. 


j 
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vowel  expansion.  The  simplest  form  is  apparently  preserved 
in  Eth.  to  leap,  to  rush  upon  (in  the  Amharic  dialect 

the  same  root  means  to  be  carried  along)  ;  while  with  the 


determinative  »  we  find  Arab,  to  go  swiftly ;  Syr.'Ci-^, 

to  slip  down.  The  agreement  between  the  Aryan  and  Sem¬ 
itic  roots  in  both  general  and  special  meanings  should  be 
well  noted.  • 

37.  Proto-Aryan  rag-h;  Proto-Semitic  to  move  quickly. 
For  the  various  representations  of  the  root  ragh  Fick,  i. 
p.  190,  may  be  compared  with  Curtius,  p.  192  (No.  168). 
We  shall  cite  a  few  cases  in  which  it  undoubtedly  appears : 
Skr.  rank  (=  rah  =  rag/i)  and  rangh  (=  ragli),  to  run,  to 
hasten  ;  langh^  to  spring  up  or  over ;  rangh-as,  rahh-as, 
rah-as,  swiftness,  haste ;  lagh-u  and  ragh-u,  quick,  small ; 
Gr.  small ;  Lat.  lev-is^  light,  for  legv-is  ;  Eccl.  Slav. 

lig-^ku,  light ;  Goth,  leih-tas  = 'Eng.  light;  0.  Irish,  ling-ini^ 
I  leap,  and  the  common  Teutonic  root  lang-an,  to  go  forward. 


hasten.  —  The  root  an  appears  in  Arab.  ^  to  move  quickly, 
to  tremble;  Syr.  to  long  after,  to  desire  =  Chald.  an.i 


With  a  postdeterminative  t ,  we  have  tan  (Heb.,  Aram.,  and 
Arabic),  combining  the  notions  of  trembling  and  being  angry. 
With  postdeterminative  ^ ,  the  root,  in  the  form  ^an,  means 
to  run,  to  go  about:  cf.  Heb.  ban,  to  move  about;  Syr. 


to  lead,  ,  a  torrent;  thence  also  a  Proto- 


Semitic  word  for  foot  (found  in  Heb.,  Syr.,  Chald.,  Arabic, 
and  some  minor  dialects),  Heb.  ban.* 

38.  Proto-Aryan  di  {da')  ;  Proto-Semitic  «n  (■n),  to  move 
swiftly,  to  fly. 

The  root  di  shows  itself  in  Skr.  di  and  to  hasten,  to  fly  ; 
Gr.  to  flee,  to  hasten,  Bl-€;uu,  to  speed  away,  Bo-p6<i,  a 


1  For  the  connection  of  ideas,  cf.  Lat.  cupio,  which  is  hometymous  with  Skr. 
hup,  to  move  quickly,  to  be  angry  ;  see  Pott,  W.Wb.  v.  91.  Our  word  to  lony 
for  and  the  Germ,  er-tang-en^  are  from  the  root  under  discussion. 

*  So  our  word  foot,  representing  the  Proto-Aryan  term,  is  from  the  root  pad, 
to  go. 
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whirling,  hC-vto,  etc.,  to  whirl ;  0.  Irish  di-an^  swift.  That 
there  was  another,  perhaps  earlier,  form  da^  as  Fick  (iv.  106) 
suggests,  seems  probable  enough  from  the  Gr.  Bo-veay,  to 
shake,  to  drive  about.  —  The  root  is  seen  in  Heb.  f'X'j ,  to 
fly  swiftly  (see  especially  Deut.  xxviii.  49 ;  Ps.  xviii.  11)  ; 

cf.  Arab,  fjfj,  to  run  swiftly,  also  to  roll  about.  Hence,  or 
from  a  cognate  ,  we  have  the  Heb.  hj'n ;  Chald.  ;  Syr. 
1^?,  tlie  name  of  a  bird  of  prey,  so  called  from  its  swift 
flight. 

39.  Proto-Aryan  tal;  Proto-Semitic  ^n,  to  raise,  to  weigh. 

The  root  tal  has  a  very  wide  distribution.  For  a  very 
satisfactory  discussion  of  the  history  and  mode  of  its  develop¬ 
ment,  see  Curtius,  p.  220  f.  (No.  236)  ;  cf.  Fick,  i.  94  ;  Pott, 
II.  304-314  (No.  442).  In  Greek  the  fundamental  form  has 
been  retained,  though  it  also  appears  as  tel  and  tol.  Tims 
we  have,  with  other  forms,  rX-aw,  for  raX-aw,  to  l3ear,  raX-a?, 
enduring,  wretched,  raX-avrov,  a  balance,  weight,  reX-Xo),  to 
rise,  and  also  to  raise  upon  (cf.  amreXXo)  and  eV^reXXo)), 
r6\-fia,  endurance,  daring.  In  Sanskrit  the  degenerated 
form  tul  alone  appears  :  tul^  to  lift  up,  weigh,  tul  d^  balance. 
In  Latin  the  ground-form  is  tol^  from  which  tul  comes  by 
weakening :  toll-o^  tuUi^  tol-erare.  In  Teutonic  the  root 
comes  out  as  thul;  Goth,  thul-a^  I  endure  (cf.  Germ.  duUden; 
Scottish  thole;  Eng.  thole-pins).  In  Eccl.  Slavonic  we  find 
tul-u  a  quiver ;  and  in  Irish  tal-laim,  I  take  away.  The  oc¬ 
currence  of  this  root  throughout  the  Indo-European  system 
is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  Proto- 
Aryan  1.  Cf.  our  remarks  on  that  point  under  the  subject 
of  comparative  phonology.  —  The  Semitic  Vn  agrees  with  tal 
not  only  in  the  primary,  but  also  in  most  of  the  secondary 
meanings.  In  the  simplest  inflective  form  the  Heb.  means 
to  raise,  also  to  heap  up;  cf.  Chald.  h*’bp,  elevated;  Assyr. 

Q 

tal-lu,  exaltation ;  Arab.  ,  erect.  From  this  root  we 
have  the  word  for  mound  or  heap :  Heb.  and  Chald.  ;  Syr. 

p  2  ^ 

13.^;  Arab,  jj  ]  Assyr.  tul.  The  same  root  has  the  sense  of 
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suspending,^  hanging  up ;  hence  in  Heb.  ,  the  pendu¬ 

lous  leaves  of  the  palm.  A  like  meaning  is  found  in  nbn, 
which  is  the  same  root  with  a  post-determinative  vowel,  and 
appears  in  Heb.,  Chald.,  and  Syriac,  though  the  primary 
sense  of  lifting  up  comes  out  also  in  Syriac.  In  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  the  associated  idea  of  adhering  to  is  expressed  by 
this  form.2  The  vitality  of  the  root  is  further  seen  in  the 

Arab.  ,  to  rise  up,  become  prominent,  ,  to  ascend, 

to  rise  (used  of  the  sun  and  stars)  ;  conj.  ii.,  to  raise  up. 
The  Assyr.  derives  its  meaning  of  weighing  from  the 
same  root  with  predeterminative  3 . 

Words  indicating  Position. 


40.  Proto- Aryan  sad;  Proto-Semitic  no,  to  sit,  to  be  sit¬ 
uated.  > 

For  the  familiar  root  sad  cf.  the  Skr.  sad^  to  sit ;  Lat. 
sed-eo ;  Teutonic  sat  (Goth,  sit-an ;  Engl,  sit ;  cf.  Goth, 
causative  sat-yan\  Engl,  set')^  and  corresponding  terms  in 
Slavonic  and  Celtic.  The  Gr.  eS,  for  <re8,  is  transitive ;  cf. 
el-aa,  for  e-aeB-aa,  I  set,  for  I  sit  =  Germ. 

ich  setze  micli.  The  causative  form  sad-aya  is  also  Proto- 
Aryan,  and  a  large  number  of  primary  noun-stems  in  all  the 
dialects  preserve  the  ancient  root.  The  force  of  the  caus¬ 
ative  verbs  throughout  shows  that  the  word  meant  first  not 
to  sit,  but  to  be  situated  or  placed. — The  Semitic  no  appears 
mostly  as  causative  or  transitive  with  the  predeterminate  *’ ; 
so  Heb.  no^ ,  to  place,  to  lay  a  foundation,  to  set  in  order  = 


Chald.  no*; ;  Arab,  ,  with  a  specialized  meaning,  to  set  a 
pillow ;  Assyr.  isid,^  a  foundation  ;  cf .  Heb.  nio*; ,  etc.  That 


1  So  in  Greek  rdx-apos,  a  basket,  and  rtK-afuiv,  a  supporting  strap,  from  the 
root  tal.  These  as  well  as  the  words  for  weighing,  above  cited,  have  their  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  sense  of  suspending. 

2  Cf.  the  Germ,  an-hangen,  to  cling,  adhere. 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac  the  same  root 
means  to  raise,  and  to  he  heavy ;  the  additional  meaning  in  Assyrian  well  illus¬ 
trates  the  Greek  and  Sanskrit  usage. 

*  See  Norris,  Assyr.  Diet,  (ii.),  p.  495,  for  sufficient  examples. 


A 
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the  root  was  primarily  intransitive  is  clear  from  the  Arab. 

^  to  be  placed,  to  be  in  the  way,  to  obstruct ;  cf.  Heb.  “lo ; 
Chald.  Kpo*  Syr.  a  block  ;  while  the  Heb.  ^'^o,  an  as~ 

sembly  (cf.  Lat.  consessvs)  has  as  its  most  probaVde  etymon 
an  obsolete  verb  “’’lO  or  “Tio,  meaning  to  sit.  With  a  post¬ 
determinative  “>  we  find  (Heb.,  Chald.,  and  Syriac),  mean¬ 
ing  to  set  in  order,  like  the  Heb.  “*07  in  one  of  its  applica¬ 
tions. 

41.  Proto-Aryan  as,  ds ;  Proto-Semitic  wk  ,  to  sit,  to  re¬ 
main. 

Cf.  No.  53.  For  discussion  of  the  root  ds  see  Pott,  W.  Wb. 
II.  2.  299-302  (No.  683)  ;  Curtius,  p.  379  f.  (No.  568).  The 
following  forms  clearly  represent  it :  Skr.  ds,  to  sit,  dwell, 
remain ;  Zend  dh,  to  sit,  to  remain ;  Gr.  for 

I  sit.  Very  probable  derivations  are,  Lat.  d-nus,  for  as-nus, 
the  fundament,  and  Lith.  as4d,  floor,  ground.  —  The  Semitic 
does  not  seem  to  be  retained  as  a  verb-stem,  except  in 
denominatives,  but  its  existence  in  the  sense  indicated  is 

shown  in  many  noun-stems.  Cf.  Arab.  and  ,  a  foun¬ 
dation,  also  anything  that  remains  or  abides  ;  ^  i »  the 
foundation  of  a  house  =  Assyr.  asas-u,  uss-u,  foundation  ; 
Heb.  .  Hence  Arab.  ^  Assyr.  dsas^,  to  lay  a  foun¬ 
dation.  The  root  also  comes  out  in  ncx  with  similar  mean¬ 
ings  in  Heb.  and  Arabic.  From  these  instances  it  is  clear 
that,  as  in  the  Prok)-Aryan  ds,  the  root  fK  meant  originally 
to  be  placed,  to  remain. 

42.  Proto-Aryan  man;  Proto-Semitic  ■)«,  to  stay,  to  be 
fixed. 

For  a  full  exhibition  of  the  words  that  spring  from  the 
root  7nan  see  Pott,  W.  Wb.  ii.  2,  118  ff.  (No.  607).  The 
discussion  of  Curtius,  p.  311  ff.  (No.  429),  is  complicated  by 
the  identification  of  this  root  with  man,  to  think.  This  com¬ 
bination,  which  is  maintained  by  leading  Indo-European  ety¬ 
mologists,  is  of  no  significance  for  our  present  business, 
inasmuch  as  man,  to  remain,  is  an  independent  Proto-Aryan 
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root.^  We  cite  Zend  and  Old  Persian  man^  to  remain  ;  Mod. 
Persian  mdn^  to  remain,  also  abiding,  eternal ;  Gr. 

1.  to  stand  fast,  to  endure ;  2.  transitively,  await,  expect ; 
fit-fiv-io,  to  remain,  await ;  Lat.  man-eo,  to  remain,  also  to 
wait  for.  Such  noun-stems  as  Gr.  and  Lat.  man-sio 

show  well  the  inherent  notion  of  the  rdot.  —  Precisely  the 
same  primary  sense  appears  in  the  various  representations 
of  the  Semitic  .  With  the  lightest  predeterminate  m  the 
root  ittx ,  widely  represented  in  verb  and  noun  stems  in  all 
the  dialects,  means  to  be  fixed,  firm,  enduring,  and  in  caus¬ 
ative  uses  and  forms,  to  make  firm,  establish.  The  figura¬ 
tive  sense  of  enduring,  abiding,  comes  out  in  all  the  dialects 
as  clearly  and  fully  as  it  appears  in  the  root  man.  Thus  the 
simplest  abstract  expression  of  the  root  is  Heb.  for 

Assyr.  amat-u ;  Arab.  )  Eth.  truth,  fidelity, 

religion,  i.e.  what  is  fixed  and  abiding.  This  figurative  use 
is  almost  the  exclusive  one  in  some  of  the  dialects ;  but  the 
primary  physical  notion  is  exhibited  in  all.  With  the  pre¬ 


determinative  y  the  Arab. 


means  to  stand  still,  to  re¬ 


main  in  a  place.  This  last  form,  though  not  certainly  Proto- 
Semitic,  shows  the  presence  and  force  of  the  ancient  root, 
with  its  meaning  as  above  given. 


Words  for  Shutting  or  Enclosing. 

43.  Proto-Aryan  klu;  Proto-Semitic  s<^3,  to  shut,  enclose. 

The  Indo-European  root  is  not  found  in  tlie  Indo-Eranian 
division,  but  it  appears  in  every  other  branch  of  the  family, 
and  must  have  a  Proto-Aryan  origin.  For  its  manifestations 
see  Pott,  W.  Wb.  i.  684  if.  (No.  227)  ;  Curtius,  p.  149  f.  (No. 

1  The  identity  of  these  two  roots  is  nothing  more  than  a  brilliant  hypothesis. 
No  apt  analogy  for  the  etymological  association  of  the  ideas  is  at  hand.  Some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed  than  a  mere  plausible  connection  of  the  notions  expressed. 
And  the  association  is  nothing  more  than  plausible.  The  intermediary  idea  is 
given  by  Pott,  for  example,  as  that  of  expecting  or  waiting  in  meditation.  But 
it  will  be  found  that  in  all  the  cases  where  the  root  shows  the  two  meanings  of 
expecting  and  remaining,  the  latter  is  primary,  the  former  secondary.  So  with 
manere,  fiivu,  ulixvot.  In  any  case  man,  to  remain,  and  man,  to  think,  should  be 
treated  as  separate  roots. 

VoL.  XXXVIII.  No.  149. 


17 
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69)  ;  Fick,  i.  641.  The  most  significant  representations  are 
found  in  Gr.  #c\ei9,  for  itXef-t?,  a  key,  KXeia,  for  K\eF- 

to),  to  shut,  /cXot-of,  a  collar,  Kkel-dpov,  a  bolt  or  bar ;  Lat. 
cldv-isy  a  key,  cldv-^s,  a  nail  (as  a  fastener),  clav-do,  to  shut ; 
0.  Irish  nails ;  Lith.  kliuv-il,  to  fasten  on,  attach. 

Whether  the  Old  High  Germ.  sliu~zan,  for  skliu-z-an,  to  shut 
(whence  Germ,  schliessen,  schloss,  etc. ;  cf.  Engl,  sluice^  slat^ 
slot),  belongs  here  is  doubtful ;  but  its  affinity  would  not 
prove,  as  Curtius  imagines,  that  the  root  was  primarily  sklu. 
See  our  remarks  on  the  prothetic  s  in  the  discussion  of  the 
morphology  of  Aryan  roots.  —  The  Semitic  xba  is  represented 
by  Heb.  to  shut,  enclose,  a  prison;  Chald. 

Syr.  IIjd,  to  shut,  | a  bolt;  Eth.  TIAA’ 

prohibit ;  Arab.  to  guard,  watch  ;  Assyr.  Rba  to  hold 

back,  to  refuse/  The  root  has  also  the  secondary  sense  of 
shutting  out,  separating,^  as  appears  from  the  Heb. 
different  species,  with  hometymous  words  in  Ethiopic  and 
Arabic.  A  great  number  of  Semitic  forms  point  to  a  simpler 
root,  bs,  represented  in  all  the  dialects,  with  the  general 
sense  of  including,  holding,  containing.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  the  Aryan  root  klu  has  not  the  physiognomy  of 
an  ultimate  root. 

Words  fob  Guarding  against  or  Fearing. 

44.  Proto-Aryan  var;  Proto-Semitic  to  guard  against, 
to  fear. 

The  root  var  may  be  traced  through  its  various  manifes¬ 
tations  in  its  treatment  by  Pott,  W.  W’o.  ii.  1.  662-697  (No. 
612)  ;  Fick,  i.  211 ;  Curtius,  p.  346  f.  (No.  601),  and  p.  650 
(No.  660).  We  shall  cite  only  a  few  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  the  root  appears,  according  to  the  judgment  of  these 
and  other  leading  etymologists.  These  instances  will  be 
found  to  be  the  most  truly  representative  :  Skr.  var,  to  cover, 
protect,  ward  off;  vdr-a,  var-dtha,  defence  ;  Zend  aporvar,  to 

1  E.g.  ik-lu-u,  Inscr.  of  Khorsabad  (ed.  Oppert),  lines  28,  69,  113,  and  ik-la-a, 
lines  79,  122. 

^  Cf.  ex-cludo,  dU-cludo,  and  Sia-icXtlm. 
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ward  off,  hold  back,  var-atha^  defence ;  Gr.  op-ofxai,  for  Fop- 
opal,  to  keep  watch,  ov-po^,  a  sentinel,  ^pov-pd,  for  Trpo-Fop-a, 
a  guard,  w/>-a,  care,  apprehension,  eop-aco,  to  see  ;  Lat.  ver-eor 
to  fear,  ver-ecundus,  modest,  i.e.  diffident,  apprehensive 
Goth.  vaMan,  to  keep  off,  var-as,  careful ;  0.  High  Germ. 
wdr-a^  care,  regard  (cf.  Engl.  war~y^  ware^  ward,  a-ware).  — 
The  Semitic  root  unites  in  the  most  signal  manner  the  two 
meanings  of  guarding  and  fearing,  indicated  by  the  Aryan 


var.  We  first  call  attention  to  the  Arab.  \  to  repel,  hin¬ 
der.  Comparing  this  with  the  Eth.  an  apron,  from 

the  corresponding  obsolete  root  (DCA  ,  it  is  clear  that  the 
primary  meaning  was  to  keep  off,  to  guard  against.  Now 
the  same  root  in  Hebrew  is  meaning  to  fear,  which 
completes  the  parallel.  If  further  assurance  is  needed,  we 


may  cite  the  Arab.  ,  and  w'hich  is  the  same 

root  with  post-determinative  9,  and  means  to  be  afraid  of, 

G  ^ 

to  keep  away  from,  ,  pious.  God-fearing  (cf.  Lat.  re-ver- 

ens').  Its  equivalent,  the  Heb.  means  to  tremble,  i.e.  to 
quake  with  fear  (Isa.  xv.  4).  No  two  related  words  in  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family  show  more 
striking  correspondences  in  meaning  than  do  the  root  var 
and  11. 


Words  for  Binding  together. 

45.  Proto-Aryan  sar ;  Proto-Semitic  id,  is,  to  bind  to¬ 
gether. 

For  the  root  sar  see  especially  Gurtius,  p.  353  f.  (No.  518), 
and  the  references  to  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift  there  given.  We 
cite  the  following  forms :  Skr.  sar-at,^  a  thread  ;  Gr.  op-po<i, 
for  (Top-po^,  a  collar,  necklace,  6p-pa06<i,  a  string,  or  chain, 
et/xD,  to  tie,  to  bind,  €ip-p6<i,  a  fastening,  etp-epo^,  bondage  ; 
Lat.  ser-o,  to  string,  to  tie,  ser-a,  a  bolt  (fastener),  ser-ies,  a 

^  See  the  Petersburg  Dictionary,  s.v.  The  word  is  not  cited  therefrom  current 
literature,  but  from  a  native  lexicon. 
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series,  ser~tum,  a  garland ;  0.  Norse  sor-viy  a  collar ;  Lith. 
ser-isy  a  thread.  —  The  Semitic  “no  has  pro{^)erly  the  sense  of 
holding  together  firmly.  With  predeterminative  N  it  yields 

the  Heb.  noK ;  Syr.  |S];  Arab.  \  Eth.  and  Auj.4. 

to  bind,  with  many  hometymous  noun-stems  ;  for  the  Assyrian 
we  may  compare  Hsir-u^  a  band.  With  another  predetermina¬ 
tive,  the  Heb.  to  punish,  chasten,  obviously  meant  at 
first  to  bind.2  The  root  nx ,  with  a  like  primary  force,  ap¬ 


pears  in  Heb.  T? ;  Arab 


Chald.  “IS,  all  mean¬ 


ing  to  bind  together.  The  same  root,  ns,  reveals  the  same 
meaning  in  many  developed  forms  ;  the  examples  just  given 
will,  however,  suffice  for  our  purpose 


Words  for  Pressing  and  Crushing. 

46.  Proto-Aryan  mak;  Proto-Semitic  -^a,  to  press,  to  crush. 

Certain  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  this  pair  of  roots  agree 
with  some  conveyed  by  the  group  meaning  to  rub,  to  bruise 
(Nos.  21-26),  though  the  fundamental  notions  are  different. 
For  the  root  maky  cf.  Skr.  viac^  with  the  bye-form  mancy  to 
crush  ;  Gr.  root  fMirfy  for  /aa/c,  in  fidcraco  (=  /Mar/-i(o')y  to  knead, 
fiay-€v<i,  a  baker,  fiarf-fiay  etc.,  dough,  bread ;  Lat.  mac-efy 
lean,  meagre  (i.e.  pressed  out),  mdc-erarey  to  macerate,  mdc- 
eritty  a  clay  wall  (as  kneaded  or  pressed  together) ;  Lith. 
mink-aUy  I  knead ;  Eccl.  Slav,  mak-ay  flour.  Curtius,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  Greek  root  (p.  356 :  No.  455),  cites  with 
approval  the  conjecture  that  the  Lat.  maxillay  jawbone,  or 
crusher,  belongs  here  also.  —  The  Proto-Semitic  ya  is  shown 
in  Heb.  ,  to  sink  (to  be  pressed  down)  ;  and  while  the 
Chald.  preserves  the  transitive  meaning  to  press  down, 
part.  humbled,  afflicted,  the  developed  form  TjXTa  ex¬ 

hibits  the  intransitive  sense,  answering  to  Heb.  .  The 

Arab.  ^ ,  again,  has  figurative  applications :  to  diminish, 

1  The  cuneiform  sign  indicated  by  *i  stands  often  for  fit  as  well  as  for  T. 

*  Cf.  the  Indo-European  dam,  to  subdue,  as  developed  from  da,  to  bind  j  Lat. 
itringo  in  Virgil,  Acn.  9.  294 ;  Germ,  bandigen 

*  Attested  by  Hindu  lexicographers ;  see  the  Petersburg  Dictionary. 
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to  consume,  and  in  conj.  v.  to  oppress  a  debtor.  With  in¬ 
determinative  y  the  Heb.  means  to  press  and  to  crush  (cf. 
1  Sam.  xxvi.  7  and  Ezek.  xxv.  3  with  Lev.  xxii.  24)  ;  and 

Arab.  means  to  rub  and,  as  the  derivations  show,  to 

crush  small.  The  Chald.  lias  a  meaning  similar  to  that 
of  the  Hebrew  ;  and  as  the  root  with  the  secondary  -pro, 
run  a  perfectly  parallel  course  through  Hebrew,  Aramaic, 
and  Arabic,  they  are  plainly  Proto-Semitic  in  the  sense 
indicated. 


Words  for  Carving  or  Graving. 

47.  Proto-Aryan  grap,  glup ;  Proto-Semitic  pba,  to  carve, 
to  grave. 

For  these  Aryan  roots  cf.  Curtius,  p.  178, 180  (Nos.  134, 
138),  with  Pick,  i.  574.  The  root  grap  is  seen  in  the  Gr. 
ypd(f>-a>^  for  ypuTT-o),  to  cut  into  (as  in  Iliad  17,  599),  to 
write  A.  S.  ceorf-an;  Swed.  karf-va;  Engl,  carve.  The 
root  ghp  appears  in  Gr.  for  yXinr-w.,  to  grave,  y\v<^. 

avo<i,  a  graving  tool,  carved  work,  y\vTr-^ri<i,  a  sculp¬ 

tor  ;  A.  S.  chof-an^  to  hew ;  Engl,  cleave.  The  f  in  the 
primary  eutonic  forms  shows  that  the  final  letter  was  origi¬ 
nally  jo.  The  A.  S.  graf-an;  Engl,  grave,  may  possibly  be 
from  the  root  grap,  with  g  exceptionally  retained  ;  but  this 
is  by  no  means  certain.  We  cannot  agree  with  Curtius  in 
comparing  the  Lat.  glub-o,  to  peel  off,  with  y\v(f>-(o.  These 
are  probably  related,  but  not  identical.  The  use  of  grap  and 
glup,  with  their  train  of  allied  words  in  the  widely  separated 
Greek  and  Teutonic,  is  very  strong  evidence  that  they  are 
Proto-Aryan.  —  The  Semitic  qba  is  represented  in  Chald. 

frequent  in  the  Targums  ;  Syr.  -aiL, ,  Eth.  HAfif  ,  to  carve, 
to  grave,  which  is  common  in  verb  and  noun  stems  relating 
to  sculpture.  The  Arab.  .  means  to  cut  off,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  peel  off  (cf.  the  use  of  glubo  just  mentioned).  In 

^  So  terms  for  writing  are  made  generally  from  snch  words  ;  cf.  Engl,  torite, 
with  Germ,  ritzen ;  and  the  Lat.  scribo  is  from  a  root  allied  to  grap  with  prothetic 
s  and  just  as  sculpo  is  related  to  glup. 
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regard  to  the  roots  here  combined  it  should  be  observed  that 
neither  of  them  is  secondary  in  its  origin ;  the  evidence  of 
their  primary  identity  is  strengthened  from  the  consideration 
that  to  all  appearance  they  are  ultimate  roots. 

Words  for  Piercing,  Infixing. 

48.  ?  Proto-Aryan  smar ;  Proto-Semitic  noo,  to  pierce, 
infix. 

All  leading  etymologists  hold  to  the  originality  of  the  s  in 
the  root  smar.  For  the  forms  cf.  Pott,  W.Wb.  v.  713  ff.  (No. 
650)  ;  Pick,  i.  254  ;  Curtius,  p.  330  (No.  466).  The  follow¬ 
ing  forms  will  show  that  the  current  Indo-European'  sense  of 
the  root  is  to  hold  in  mind  ;  Skr.  swor,  to  remember,  keep  in 
mind ;  Zend  mar,  of  like  meaning ;  Lat.  me^or,  mindful, 
etc. ;  Gr.  fiep-ifiva,  anxiety,  fi€p-fi€p’0<i,  memorable,  pdp-Tvp, 
a  witness,  etc.  The  idea  of  remembering  or  keeping  in  mind 
is,  of  course,  secondary.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
primary  notion  was.  This  cannot  be  learned  from  the  form 
of  the  root  smar  itself ;  but  perhaps  it  is  legitimate  to  try  to 
get  it  from  other  sources.  Let  us  look  at  the  secondary  root 
smard,  formed  through  the  determinative  d.  This  is  seen 
in  A.  S.  smeart-an,  to  feel  stinging  pain;  Engl,  smart;  cf. 
Germ,  schmerz;  Gr.  a-p€pB-a\io<i,  ap€pB-v6<i,  terrible,  fright¬ 
ful  ;  Zend  a-hmars-ta,  for  Orsmard-ta.,  not  bitten  or  gnawed  ^ 
(cited  by  Pott,  W.  Wb.  v.  540).  This  last  form  is  the  key 
to  the  meaning  of  the  other  words :  smard  meant  (1)  to 
pierce,  and  (2)  to  pierce  or  sting  the  soul,  just  as  Lat.  pungo 
means  (1)  to  pierce,  and  (2)  to  vex  or  grieve.  The  primary 
smar  would  then  mean  (1)  to  pierce,  (2)  to  pierce  or  infix 
in  the  mind,  to  remember.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
analogy  of  many  similar  terms  in  other  languages.  Thus 
the  familiar  Semitic  root  meant  (1)  to  pierce,  (2)  to 
pierce  or  infix  in  the  mind,  to  remember.  The  Heb.  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  means  (1)  to  pierce,  (2)  to  keep 

in  mind,  to  watch.  Cf.  also  Arab.  to  cut,  to  pierce, 


^  Fick  assigns  here  the  Lat.  mord-eo,  to  bite ;  but  see  No.  24. 
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C  ^  . 

to  commit  to  memory ;  i  to  cut,  conj.  v.  to  keep  in 

memory.  The  root  smar^  then,  according  to  the  best  lights, 
meant  first  to  pierce. — That  and  mean  to  pierce, 
to  infix,  is  apparent  from  the  following  examples  :  Heb.  ; 

9^0 

Chald.  Arab. ^1,4^^)  a  nail;  Chald.  “®o;  Arab. 

conj.  II.,  to  fasten  with  nails.  Now  the  Heb.  means  a 

thorn,  and  Arab.  ",  thorns,  especially  “  spina  Egyptiaca” ; 

Heb.  and  Assyr.  semir-u^  also  meaning  a  diamond.  The 

Heb.  and  Chald.  "ittp  mean  to  keep  in  mind,  to  watch, 

i.e.  obviously,  to  pierce,  or  fix  in  the  mind.  The  analogy  is 
thus  completed  with  the  root  smar. 


Words  for  Wetting  or  Pouring  out. 


49.  Proto-Aryan  sak  (^sik^  ;  Proto-Semitic  p»,  to  moisten, 
pour  out. 

For  the  Indo-European  forms  see  Pott,  W.  Wb.  v.  331-334 
(No.  1069)  ;  Curtius,  p.  137  (No.  24  b')  ;  Fick,  i.  229.  The 
following  forms  from  sik  are  representative  :  Skr.  sic,  to 
moisten,  sprinkle,  pour  out,  sek-a,  sec-ana^  a  sprinkling,  etc. ; 
Gr.  moisture,  moist,  etc.,  also  tx-<op,  divine 

i)lood ;  0.  High  Germ,  sih-an  (cf.  Germ,  seih-en),  to  strain, 
filter,  seich,  wine ;  Eccl.  Slav,  slc-ati^  to  make  water.  Fick 
(cf.  IV.  56)  calls  attention  to  Lith.  sunk-iu^  to  filter ;  Eccl. 
Slav,  sok-u^  juice  ;  Lat.  sang-vis^  blood,  as  indicating  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  earlier  root  .safe,  from  which  sik  arose  through 


weakening.  —  For  Semitic  forms  cf.  Arab. 


water,  pour  out  water ;  Eth.  fiTP  ,  to  water. 


,  to  moisten. 
In  Hebrew, 


Aram.,  and  Assyrian  the  corresponding  verbs  mean  to  be 
moist,  to  drink  in,  and  in  the  causal  forms,  to  water,  give  to 
drink.  The  notion  of  drinking  is,  of  course,  secondary.  It 
is  not  found  at  all  in  Ethiopic,  and  is  subordinate  in  Arabic, 
as  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  sixteen  derivative  nouns. 
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Words  denoting  Cold. 

50.  Proto- Aryan  har ;  Proto-Semitic  “ip ,  to  be  cold,  to 
freeze. 

The  root  kar  is  established  by  Pick,  i.  57.  Cf.  Skr.  qi~<;ir~ay 
cold  (as  noun  and  adjective)  ;  Zend  ^ar-eta,  cold ;  Lith. 
szal-u^  to  freeze,  szal-nd^  hoar-frost,  also  szar-md.  The 
A.  S.  and  Icelandic  hrim  ;  Engl,  nme,  probably  contains  the 

same  root.  —  For  the  root  "ip  cf .  Arab.  ^ ,  to  be  cold  ;  Eth. 

,  to  be  cold ;  Syr.  ^ ,  to  become  cool  (cf.  Chald. 

to  cool  ones  self).  It  appears  also  in  many  noun- 
stems  in  all  of  these  dialects,  as  well  as  in  Heb.  “tg,  cold 
(adj.),  and  *np,  cold  (noun),  etc.  It  is  not  remarkable  that 
we  should  find  an  Aryo-Semitic  word  for  cold,  when  we  find 
so  many  for  the  action  of  fire  (Nos.  1-4). 

Words  for  Thinking. 

51.  Proto-Aryan  man;  Proto-Semitic  *ja,  to  think  (to 
measure). 

The  familiar  root  man  in  Indo-European  means,  predomi¬ 
nantly,  to  think.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  numerous 
forms  that  represent  it:  Skr.  man;  Zend  man^  to  think,  sup¬ 
pose  ;  Gr.  fiiiMx:,  spirit,  disposition,  fiaiv-o),  for  fiav-uo,  to  rave, 
a  seer ;  Lat.  mens,  mind,  etc.,  men-tior,  to  lie  (i.e. 
to  devise)  ;  Goth,  g^a-mnn-an,  to  think  of  ;  A.  S.  gesnim-an, 
remember,  man-ian,  to  remind,  maen-an,  to  wish  =  Engl. 
mean;  Lith.  minrik,  to  think  of;  0.  Irish  men-me,  mind. 
The  primary  meaning  is  to  measure,  as  all  etymologists 
agree,  and  it  is  clearly  a  secondary  from  ma^  (No.  29).  In 
some  words  for  measuring,  the  root  man  actually  appears,  as 
in  Lat.  mensus^  participle  of  me-tior,  mensa,  a  table,  im~ 
martrisj  immense.  —  For  the  sense  of  thinking  in  the  root 


1  The  root  ma  also  means  to  think,  as  in  Skr.  md-fi,  thought,  Gr.  and 

in  Gr.  fit-na-a,  etc  ,  to  wish  for;  man  in  this  case  does  not  arise  through  the 
nasalization  of  the  vowel. 
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for,  to  be  aware  of ;  conj.  n.  and  iii.  to  consider,  cogitate. 
Turning  to  the  Proto-Semitic  form  with  inner  vowel  expan¬ 
sion,  we  find  the  Eth.  in  conj.  iii.  2,  means  (1)  to  de¬ 

vise  means,  in  general,  and  (2)  to  devise  cunningly,  fraudu¬ 
lently.  The  first  meaning  is,  of  course,  the  primary  one. 


The  corresponding  Arab.  ,  mid.  Ye,  retains  the  second¬ 
ary  sense  of  the  Ethiopic,  and  means,  to  use  deceit,  to  lie 
(cf.  the  use  of  Lat.  mentior')  ;  but  witli  mid.  Waw  it  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  Ethiopic  and  to  the  sense 


of  above  cited,  meaning  to  care  for,  provide  for.  But 

the  same  root  exists  in  Hcb.  nwcn,  likeness,  image,  form, 
and  r® ,  a  species,  and  is  then  evidently  used  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  mental  conception  or  image  transferred  to  sensible 
objects^  (cf.  the  various  uses  of  the  Gr.  Ihea).  The  notion 
of  thinking  is  thus  shown  to  be  Proto-Semitic.  If  the  pri¬ 
mary  notion  of  the  root  is  sought  for,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  those  common  Semitic 
words  from  the  root  •jb  which  convey  the  fundamental  idea 


of  measuring.  For  example,  the  Heb.  nsr ;  Arab.  means 
to  measure  out,  allot  (cf.  Germ,  ermessen)^  and  the  same 


root  in  all  the  dialects  means  to  number,  while  the  Arab.  Luo 
means  a  definite  measure  or  weight.  Derivations  and  kin¬ 
dred  roots  illustrate  the  same  general  signification.  The 
Aryan  and  Semitic  roots  are  thus  shown  to  be  completely  in 
accord. 


Words  for  Knowing. 

52.  Proto-Aryan  vid;  Proto-Semitic  to  know. 

The  root  vid  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  the  whole  Indo- 
European  stock.  The  citation  of  the  following  forms  will 
suffice  :  Skr.  vid^  perf.  ved-a,  I  know,  rirf,  to  find ;  Gr.  l6-eiv, 
for  FiS-eiv,  to  see,  oi-Ba,  for  FolBa,  I  know  =  Skr.  veda, 

1  Hence,  in  Job  iv.  16,  ns^rcFl  is  expressively  employed  for  a  form  appearing 
in  visions  of  the  night.  Gesenius’  association  of  these  words  with  the  Arabic 
sense  of  deceiving,  is  as  though  one  should  derive  species  from  specious,  or  Jingo 
from  feign. 

VoL.  XXXVIII.  No.  149. 


18 
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Ih-ea,  a  conception,  etc. ;  Lat.  vid-ere,  to  see,  etc. ;  Goth,  vait, 
I  know  =  Skr.  ved~a ;  cf.  Engl,  wit^  wot,  wit-ness ;  Eccl. 
Slav,  vid-eti,  to  see,  ved-eti,  to  know  ;  Old  Prussian  vaid-imai, 
we  know.  The  idea  of  knowing  predominates  in  the  system 
as  a  whole,  but  in  some  of  the  dialects  the  notion  of  seeing 
prevails  ;  and  it  may  be  true,  as  Curtius  says  (p.  101,  Engl, 
transl.  of  4.  ed.,  p.  124),  that  the  fundamental  expression 
was  that  of  a  seeing  which  apprehended  and  discovered. 
This  fact,  however,  has  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  validity 
of  our  combination  ;  for  the  sense  of  knowing  evidently  goes 
back  to  early  Proto-Aryan  times.  —  The  Semitic  root  is  no 
less  ancient,  as  it  is  found  in  all  the  great  divisions  of  the 
family.  It  sometimes  expresses  the  idea  of  observing,  though 
the  physical  notion  of  seeing  is  not  found.  We  cite  the 

following  yerbal  forms:  Ileb.  Chald.  »T,;  Syr. 

Assyr.  id-u,  to  know;  Eth.  conj.  ii.  1,  to  make 

known,  etc.  That  the  first  radical  was  originally  *»  appears 
from  the  Heb.  r'n^rn  in  the  Hithpael,  and  the  Assyrian  forms  ^ 
are  rightly  assigned  to  the  Assyr. 'kb,  or  original 'ib  class, 
by  leading  authorities.  The  Ethiopic  P  in  the  place  of  the 
first  radical  is  probably  an  early  dialectic  variation.  That 
the  third  radical,  y,  is  merely  a  determinative  is  made  plain 
from  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  notion  is  expressed  also 
by  the  Proto-Semitic  root  This  in  the  causative  forms, 

Heb.  Syr.  Chald.  •''2'iK,  cf.  Arab.  conj.  x., 

means  both  to  celebrate  and  to  confess,^  i.e.  to  make  known. 


1  See  Lenormant,  Etude  sur  quelques  parties  des  syllabaires  cundiformes,  p. 
171  ;  Schrader,  Keilinschriften  u.d.  alte  Test.  p.  223. 

*  These  meanings  can  be  best  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  connection 
between  rs'll  and  y*TI .  The  common  way  of  treating  them  is  to  make  them 
causatives  of  the  homophonous  root  rni ,  to  throw.  But  this  does  not  explain 
them  at  all  suitably.  Nor  is  the  attempt  more  successful  (Gesenius’s  Hebrew 
Handworterbuch,  8th  ed.  by  Muhlan  and  Volck),  to  associate  511  with  the  Arab. 


to  place. 


The  connection  is  not  obvious  ;  and  since  the  root  in  the  sense 


of  knowing  is  absent  from  the  Arabic  only  of  all  the  dialects,  and  in  the  sense 
of  placing  is  found  only  in  Arabic,  the  combination  shows  bad  etymologizing. 
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The  root  n*!  is  thus  shown  to  be  as  old  and  independent  as 
the  root  vid,  and  it  is  worthy  of  attention .  that  the  mean¬ 
ings  coincide  precisely.  The  application  of  both  roots  is 
almost  exclusively  to  mental,  not  to  physical  apprehension. 
They  do  not  signify  to  be  acquainted  with,  but  to  know 
within  the  strict  sphere  of  self-consciousness.  These  two 
roots  seem  ‘  thus  to  claim  a  common  origin  through  their 
individuality,  antiquity,  and  commanding  influence  in  the 
fulfilment  of  a  common  destiny. 

Words  for  Being  or  Existing. 

53.  Proto-Aryan  as ;  Proto-Semitic  ox ,  to  be,  exist. 

For  the  root  as  cf.  Skr.  ds,  to  be  =  Gr.  h  in  eV-rt ;  Lat. 
cs,  es-t;  Lith.  es-mi^  I  am  ;  Goth,  iw,  i5,  isi;  Engl.  is.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  rests  upon  the  root  ds,  to  be  fixed, 
to  sit  (No.  41).  —  The  Semitic  root"  is  represented  by  the 

Heb.  and  and  cs? ,  there  is  =  the  Arab.  J  Syr. 

Assyr.  is-u.  The  *’  in  Heb.  ^"2  is  plainly  secondary, 
cx  representing  the  fundamental  Semitic  sound,  which  is 
revealed  in  all  the  other  forms.  With  regard  to  its  origin, 
it  should  be  remarked  that  several  independent  observers 
have  already  suspected  its  affinity  with  the  root  ox,  to  be 
fixed,  to  remain  (No.  41).^  Is  not  this  remarkable  double 
parallel  with  Proto-Aryan  forms  very  strong  evidence  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  pairs  of  roots  here  involved  ? 

1  have  thus  taken  up  the  predicative  roots  of  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  of  speech  which  seem  to  justify  an  attempt  to  identify 
them.  Something  should  be  said  now  of  those  nominal 
forms  which  show  a  mutual  resemblance.  It  should  be  re¬ 
marked  that,  as  a  general  thing,  such  forms  cannot  furnish 
nearly  such  strong  evidence  of  relationship  as  do  the  verbal 
roots.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  general  conceptions  con- 

2  See  what  is  said  by  Miihlan  and  Volck  in  their  edition  (the  eighth)  of 
Gesenius’  Heb.  Handworterbuch.  Even  Gesenius,  who  wrongly  assigned  the 
Heb.  C|^  directly  to  a  root  htT ,  did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  connection  with 
CCX  ,  etc.  (Thesaurus,  p.  636). 
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veyed  by  such  predicative  roots  as  we  have  been  discussing 
are  necessarily  expressed  by  a  comparatively  limited  number 
of  words  in  any  language.  If  in  a  large  number  of  these 
the  primary  forms  and  notions  correspond  to  a  certainty,  the 
proof  of  ancient  unity  is  overwhelming.  But  derivatives  are 
numerous,  and  are  based  upon  secondary  applications  of  the 
roots,  and  not  only  upon  their  radical  meaning.  The  chances 
of  coincidence  are  therefore  greater  in  this  region.  It  should 
be  noticed,  again,  that  the  chances  of  one  family  borrowing 
from  another  the  names  for  sensible  objects  are  immeasur¬ 
ably  greater  than  the  chances  of  appropriating  signs  for  fun¬ 
damental  and  generic  conceptions,  just  as  it  is  easier  to 
appropriate  a  formula  than  a  system  of  thought,  or  a  maxim 
than  an  idea.  Very  much  stress  should,  therefore,  not  be 
laid  upon  most  of  the  examples  of  homophonous  and  synony¬ 
mous  words  that  might  easily  be  brought  forward.  We 
shall,  however,  discuss  two  or  three  that  seem  worthy  of 
special  consideration  from  the  character  of  the  notions  they 
express. 

Words  for  Horn. 

54.  Proto-Aryan  karna  ;  Proto-Semitic  pp,  a  horn. 

The  Indo-European  forms  are  Lat.  corn-u;  Irish,  Welsh, 
and  Cornish  corn;  Teutonic  hornra  (Goth,  haurn;  Engl.,  etc. 
horn').  The  Greek  may  possibly  have  had  the  same  word ; 
see  Curtius,  p.  147  (No.  50).  In  Skr.  it  is  probably  repre¬ 
sented  in  qru-g-a,  horn.  There  is  another  Proto-Aryan  word 
for  horn,  kar-va  (Fick,  i.  58),  which  seems  connected  with 
words  for  heed,  such  as  Skr.  qir-as;  Gr.  Kap-a,  etc. ;  but  no 
satisfactory  root  has  been  found.  —  For  Semitic  forms  cf. 

Heb.  ‘(“p;  Chald.  Syr.  lijloj  Arab.  ^^5  Eth. 

Assyr.  karnru.  No  plausible  roots  can  be  found  for  these 
forms.  If  karn-a  and  are  not  the  same,  the  identity  of 
the  forms  might  be  accounted  for  either  on  the  assumption 
that  the  two  were  developed  quite  separately  from  distinct 
roots,  or  on  the  supposition  that  in  very  early  times  one 
family  borrowed  the  term  from  the  other.  Considering  the 
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apparent  priority  of  Proto-Aryan  related  words  it  would  seem 
as  if,  on  the  latter  theory,  the  Semites  must  have  borrowed 
from  the  Aryans.^  Neither  of  these  hypotheses  seems  prob¬ 
able,  but  of  the  two  the  second  is  the  less  improbable. 

55.  Proto-Aryan  dgra  ;  Proto-Semitic  ,  a  field. 

For  a^ra  cf.  Skr.  o/m,  a  plain,  open  country ;  Gr.  arfp6-<i ; 
Lat.  Offer;  Teutonic  akra  A.S.  acer ;  Engl,  acre,  cf.  Germ. 
acker},  tilled  land.  The  Gr.  adj.  dyp-io^  agrees  with  the 
identical  Skr.  ajr~ya  in  its  sense  of  belonging  to  the  country, 
rustic,  wild.  It  is  a  plausible,  though  not  certain,  conjecture 
of  Kuhn  (Zeitschrift  iii.  334),  who  is  followed  by  Pictet 
(Origines  indo-europ<5ennes,  2.  ed.,  p.  108),  that  the  word 
means  properly  pasture  ground,  from  off,  to  drive  (Lat.  off-o; 
Gr.  dy-<o,  etc.),  or  the  place  to  which  flocks  are  driven.^  But, 
as  Pictet  remarks,  the  use  of  the  Latin  and  German  words 
shows  that  it  was  very  early  employed  to  denote  cultivated 
land. — The  Semitic  term  is  found  in  Assyr.  agar,  a  field,^ 
in  Eth.  tnC  J  (1)  cultivated,  inhabited  land,  a  region,  (2)  a 
village,  (3)  a  town  or  city.^  In  the  Himyaritic  dialect  of 
Arabic  means  a  district,  a  town.  The  Ethiopic  form 

appears  in  Amharic  as  AlC?  probably  a  degen¬ 

eration.®  These  forms  are  not  susceptible  of  explanation 
from  any  Semitic  source.  The  same  alternatives  are  pre- 

1  Prof.  Sayce  says,  in  arguing  against  Aryo-Semitic  relationship  (Assyrian 
Grammar  for  comparative  purposes,  p.  14) :  “  Words  like  compared  with 
Ktp-as  are  borrowed.”  This  implies  the  belief  that  such  resemblances  are  not 
due  to  mere  chance  or  ”  onomatopoeia.”  If  they  are  not  borrowed,  therefore, 
they  must  point  to  a  primary  identity.  A  fortiori,  then,  the  conceptual  roots 
compared  above,  which  cannot  have  been  borrowed,  point  to  an  ancient  oneness 
of  origin.  But  who  would  compare  directly  ynj?  with  the  simpler  xtp-as  1 

2  Cf.  Heb.  ,  wilderness,  from  ^3^,  to  drive,  and  the  hometymons  Syriac 
and  Ethiopic  words  (see  Gesenius,  Thesaurus,  p.  318). 

*  For  examples  of  this  word,  see  Norris,  Assyr.  Diet.  i.  p.  15. 

'*  See  Dillmann,  Lexicon,  col.  20. 

*  Ewald  (Ausfiirhliches  hebr.  Lehrbuch,  8th  ed.  p.  402),  who  is  followed  by 
Dillman  (l.c.),  combines  these  words  with  Heb.  “SS,  a  tiller,  husbandman,  and 
its  hometyma  in  Syriac  and  Arabic,  at  the  same  time  connecting  all  of  them 
with  Lat.  ager,  etc.  But  is  probably  from  to  dig,  found  in  conj.  t.  in 
Arabic. 
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sented  as  in  No.  54.  In  the  present  case  the  chances  of  the 
words  being  borrowed  seem  very  slight,  and  the  chances  of 
fortuitous  coincidence  no  stronger. 

Words  for  Wine. 

66.  ?  Proto-Aryan  vain;  Proto-Semitic  “pn,  wine. 

Leading  etymologists  are  at  variance  upon  all  possible 
questions  connected  with  this  most  common  Indo-European 
word  for  wine.  Tlie  ascertainable  forms  are  Gr.  olv-o^ ;  Lat. 
virMim,  anciently  vain-om;  Goth,  vein;  Armenian  gin-i,iov 
gwin-e  (=  Georgian  gwiriro'),  for  winri.  Similar  words  in 
the  Keltic  seem  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Latin.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  the  possible  origin,  as  well  as  the  history, 
of  these  words  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pictet.^  It  is  difficult 

I 

to  find  a  suitable  etymology  in  the  Indo-European  family, 
though  several  notable  attempts  have  been  made.  —  The 

Semitic  forms  are  Heb.  ,  for  t;*  ,  wine  ;  Arab.  ,  dark- 

colored  grapes ;  Eth.  ,  wine  and  a  vineyard.  No  satis¬ 
factory  etymon  has  been  found  for  these  words.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  some  eminent  Indo-European  etymologists, 
after  Friedrich  Muller,  hold  to  the  Semitic  origin  of  tlie  non- 
Semitic  forms.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  primitive  Sem¬ 
ites  and  primitive  Aryans  cultivated  or  were  acquainted  with 
the  grape-vine.  The  evidence  for  the  theory  of  the  ancient 
identity  of  the  terms  involved  is  of  the  same  general  charac¬ 
ter  as  that  adducible  for  Nos.  54  and  55,  though  borrowing 
on  one  side  or  other  is  perhaps  more  probable  in  the  present 
instance. 

Altliough  many  other  cases  more  or  less  plausible  could  be 
cited,  these  are  the  only  nouns  which  seem  worthy  of  serious 
discussion  in  a  treatise  like  the  present.  I  think  they  are 
worthy  of  attention  from  impartial  students  ;  the  agreement 
between  the  first  two  especially  seems  hard  to  account  for  on 
any  other  theory  than  that  of  oneness  in  origin. 

Another  class  of  words  should  be  mentioned,  though  not 

^  Op.  cit.  iL  p.  311  ff. ;  cf.  Hintner  in  Fick’s  Yergl.  Worterbuch,  u.  795. 
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discussed.  These  are  pronominal  and  demonstrative  roots 
which  are  surprisingly  alike  in  the  two  systems.  But  for 
two  reasons  the  treatment  of  them  here  would  be  unprofitable : 
(1)  In  most  cases  only  a  single  consonant  is  found  in  each 
one  of  a  pair  of  similar  roots,  and  the  identification  is  not 
so  conclusive  as  when  two  or  three  consonants  are  the  same. 
At  all  events,  such  combinations  would  meet  with  that  objec¬ 
tion.  (2)  Such  roots  are  found  to  be  (though  in  less 
measure)  alike  in  most  of  the  languages  of  the  world ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  put  aside  all  these  resemblances  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  demonstrative  roots,  being  interjectional  in  their 
character,  are  apt  to  be  alike  everywhere,  since  men,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  are  held  to  express  similar  feelings  by  similar 
sounds. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  in  one  view  the  comparable 
forms  which  have  just  been  expounded.  Some  of  the  forms 
have  a  twofold  representation  which  is  not  exhibited  here  in 
every  case. 


Proto- 

Aryan. 


1. 

2. 

kad 

3. 

kar 

4. 

?  us 

5. 

hha 

6. 

hhar 

7. 

hhark 

8. 

hharg 

9. 

bhas 

10. 

ark 

11. 

hhar 

12. 

bhid 

13. 

pat 

14. 

park 

15. 

kar 

16. 

kart 

17. 

karp 

18. 

kars 

19. 

sak 

20. 

tak 

Proto- 

Semitic. 


V 

^p 

ox 


to  burn. 


"n 


aia 

03 


>  to  shine. 


p-i  J 
-a  ^ 

na 

PB 


p-iB 

pna 


I  to  cut  or 
^  separate. 


TTP 

o*“p 

-|0 

T  J 


Proto.  Proto- 

Aryan.  Semitic. 


21. 

mar 

“lO  > 

22. 

23. 

mark 

marg 

p“i^ 

aiB 

^  to  rub,  or 

24. 

mard 

bruise. 

25. 

mars 

O^IB  J 

26. 

gam 

oa 

to  unite. 

27. 

tan 

•n  >1 

28. 

not 

03 

to  stretch, 

29. 

mod 

no  1 

^  extend. 

30. 

rak 

T  J 

31. 

rak 

T 

to  arrange. 

32. 

kap 

51=  "1 

33. 

kmar 

nop  I 

)>■  to  bend. 

34. 

ok 

ps  ) 

35. 

sad 

ns  ^ 

36. 

sar 

no  J 

to  go. 

37. 

ragh 

an 

to  move 

quickly. 

38. 

di 

»n 

to  fly. 
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Proto- 

Proto- 

Proto- 

Proto- 

Aryan. 

Semitic. 

Aryan. 

Semitic. 

39. 

tal 

in 

to  raise. 

48. 

?  smar 

“iro 

to  pierce. 

weigh. 

49. 

sik 

to  moisten. 

40. 

sad 

^0  ' 

j  to  sit. 

50. 

kar 

to  be  cold. 

41. 

as 

51. 

man 

to  think. 

42. 

man 

to  be  fixed. 

52. 

vid 

to  know. 

43. 

klu 

itis 

to  shut.  , 

53. 

as 

to  be. 

44. 

var 

“i-i 

to  keep  off.  | 

45. 

sar 

•^D 

to  bind.  j 

54. 

kama 

rp 

horn. 

46. 

mak 

to  press. 

55. 

agra 

“lajt 

field. 

47. 

grap 

to  carve. 

56. 

?  vain 

wine. 

glup 

With  regard  to  these  forms,  taken  in -connection  with  the 
ideas  they  express,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  closing 
remarks : 

(1)  It  should  be  observed  that  no  form  has  been  admitted 
against  which  the  objection  might  fairly  be  made  that  it  is 
onomatopoetic  in  its  origin.  The  list  might  have  been 
largely  increased  if  such  terms  had  been  included.^  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  terms 
compared,  to  see  how  onomatopoeia  could  have  had  to  do 
with  their  origin.  The  only  ones  in  which  this  might  be 
suspected  are  those  which  express  the  ideas  of  cutting  or 
separating  and  rubbing  or  bruising.  But  these  notions  might 
be  expressed  in  a  hundred  different  ways ;  and  here  the 
coincidences  are  so  numerous  and  striking,  in  both  primary 
and  secondary  forms,  that  we  must,  in  reason,  either  maintain 
that  the  onomatopoeia  acted  in  primitive  Aryo-Semitic  speech, 
or  reject  that  theory  altogether  for  those  classes  of  roots. 

(2)  The  close  phonetic  correspondence  between  the  forms 
compared  should  be  well  considered.  If  it  is  admitted,  as 
I  think  it  will  be,  that  in  these  discussions  there  has  been 
no  straining  after  an  imaginary  identity  of  primary  meaning 

1  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  ideas  which  are  usually  held  to  be  expressed 
most  frequently  by  onomatopoeia  are  rarely  conveyed  by  similar  terms  in  the  two 
systems  of  speech.  For  example,  no  two  terms  for  breathing  are  alike,  and  only 
one  pair  of  words  for  calling  resemble  one  another.  The  onomatopoetic  theory 
is  a  very  easy  one  to  employ,  but  it  is  apt  to  be  overworked. 
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in  the  roots  and  no  false  phonologizing  in  the  harmonizing  of 
the  forms,  the  results  are  well  worth  serious  attention  from 
this  standpoint.  The  main  fact  in  the  question  is  simply 
this :  leaving  out  the  cases  in  which  an  interrogative  mark 
Ims  been  used,  we  have  over  fifty  pairs  of  roots  which  agree 
exactly  in  their  primary  notions  and  ultimate  forms.  Tlie 
value  of  this  fact,  as  bearing  upon  the  issue  involved,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  attempt  to  conceive  what  the  chances 
would  be  against  such  an  agreement,  if  the  two  linguistic 
systems  did  not  spring  from  a  common  source.  That  two 
peoples,  not  having  a  common  origin  or  a  common  early 
history,  should  have  separately  framed  a  primitive  speech 
from  precisely  the  same  elements  would  seem  to  be  a  phono¬ 
logical  and  psychological  miracle  after  which  such  difficulties 
as  are  presented  by  the  confusion  of  Babel  would  become 
problems  only  fit  for  the  kindergarten.  The  chances  would 
have  been  just  as  good  for  a  merely  partial  agreement  in  any 
one  of  an  infinite  variety  of  ways.  In  bi-consonantal  forms 
the  first  radical  and  the  second  in  each  pair  might  have  been 
the  same  and  the  other  two  have  differed  from  one  another 
by  the  whole  range  of  phonetic  expression.  Or  in  the  dis¬ 
similar  letters  the  divergence  might  have  been  slight,  involv¬ 
ing  only  cases  of  possible  sound-shifting.^  Of  the  tri-conso- 
nantal  roots,  of  which  a  goodly  number  have  been  cited,  a 
much  more  various  and  bewildering  series  of  combinations 
than  even  these  might  have  been  presented,  if  the  theory  of 
a  chance  coincidence  were  valid.  And  the  proved  conditions 
of  the  question  must  shut  us  up  to  that  theory  of  a  purely 
fortuitous  resemblance,  unless  we  assume  that  the  two  sys¬ 
tems  were  originally  one. 

(3)  The  ideas  which  are  found  to  be  expressed  by  the 

1  in  a  few  cases,  but  only  in  a  very  few,  there  are  bye-forms  in  one  family  or 
the  other,  which  differ  from  the  forms  above  compared,  by  merely  this  slight 
measure.  The  Proto-Aryan  root  rag,  to  extend,  along  with  the  form  rat,  has 
been  already  alluded  to  (No.  30).  In  Proto-Semitic,  the  only  ones  are  “D  and 
ra ,  to  separate,  along  with  “la ,  'ta ,  and  TB  (Nos.  11,12, 13) ;  ac,  to  extend, 
along  with  'ta  (No.  29);  ^“1,  to  raise,  along  with  bn  (No.  39),  and  perhaps 
aa,  to  be  round,  along  with  TiB,  to  bend  (No.  32). 
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same  forms  in  the  two  systems  are  just  those  which  we  should 
naturally  expect  to  have  been  employed  by  a  primitive  people. 
The  notions  are  simple  and  primary.  The  action  of  the  forces 
of  nature ;  the  most  spontaneous  works  and  ways  of  men 
and  animals ;  the  efforts  and  movements  required  in  the 
most  essential  acts  and  arts  of  life,  are  what  we  find  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  brief,  but  rich  vocabulary.  There  are  only 
three  ideas  expressed  here  which  do  not  relate  to  the  world 
of  sense  ;  but  these  are  the  most  essential  of  all  metaphysical 
conceptions :  to  think,  to  know,  to  be.  Only  one  term  is 
absent  which  we  might  seem  to  have  a  right  to  expect :  there 
is  no  word  in  our  list  relating  to  human  speech.  But  even 
this  accords  with  what  our  observation  of  language  would 
lead  us  to  look  for.  Words  for  speaking  are  notoriously 
different,  for  example,  in  the  different  branches  of  the  Indo- 
European  family.  They  are  mostly  secondary  and  originally 
figurative.^  The  same  remark  holds  equally  good  of  such 
terms  within  the  Semitic  family.^ 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  seems  to  be  a  just  and  nec¬ 
essary  conclusion  that  the  primitive  Aryans  and  primitive 
Semites  possessed  in  common  a  good  working  vocabulary. 

1  Proto-Aryan  words  for  speaking  are  but  few,  and  most  of  them  are  but 
sparsely  represented.  Only  one,  the  root  vak  has  been  at  all  persistent.  Pictet 
has  no  treatment  of  this  subject  in  his  “  Origines  indo-europe'ennes.” 

^  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Proto-Semitic  word  for  speaking  has 
survived.  ' 
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ARTICLE  V. 

REMARKS  OF  JONATHAN  EDWARDS  ON  THE  TRINITY. 

BT  EDWARDS  A.  PARK. 

Not  earlier  than  1762,  nor  later  as  we  imagine  than  1754,  a 
missionary  among  the  North  American  Indians  spent  a  few 
hours  or  days  in  penning  certain  remarks  on  a  theory  of  the 
Trinity.  In  1851,  a  century  after  he  wrote  them,  the  question 
was  asked  by  an  eloquent  preacher,  in  a  carefully  written  vol¬ 
ume,  what  were  those  remarks  ?  No  public  answer  was  given 
to  the  question.  The  missionary  had  penned  his  remarks  for 
his  individual,  private  use.  His  early  friends  and  editors 
were  reported  to  have  interdicted  the  publication  of  the  papers 
which  were  obviously  not  designed  for  the  public  eye.  The 
report  of  this  interdict  intensified  the  popular  curiosity.  The 
inquiry  became  general :  What  was  the  missionary  writing 
a  hundred  years  ago  for  his  own  private  use  ?  The  common 
answer  was  :  He  kept  a  book  of  common-places,  jotted  down 
his  adversaria  as  they  happened  to  enter  his  mind,  preserved 
them  unfinished  and  unassorted.  He  hewed  out  many 
timbers  which  he  designed  for  a  theological  structure ;  but 
the  scattered  hints  which  he  left  were  the  chips  which  flew 
out  while  he  was  fasliioning  the  pillars  for  public  use.  But 
what  was  he  writing  ?  —  the  question  continued  to  engage  the 
interest  of  scholars.  In  1880  it  was  asked  impressively  by 
an  eminent  divine,  in  the  columns  of  a  widely-circulated  sec¬ 
ular  newspaper.  Why  should  the  question  V>e  publicly 
answered  ?  May  not  the  house  of  the  missionary  be  re¬ 
garded  as  his  castle  ?  May  not  his  study-chamber  l>e  re¬ 
spected  as  his  donjon  ?  He  had  been  exiled  from  one  of  tlie 
outposts  of  civilization  in  New  England ;  had  fled  into  a  still 
deeper  wilderness  ;  his  neighbors  were  John  Pohpnickhan- 
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nowuli,  Solomon  Waunaumpkus,  James  Wohuhukkomuk,  and 
a  score  of  other  men  who  had  learned  to  make  their  mark. 
In  the  midst  of  these  literary  associations  the  studious  exile 
had  a  right  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  regale 
himself  in  silent  contemplation  without  any  fear  that  his 
extemporaneous  notes  would  be  held  up  for  public  criticism. 
But  what  was  he  writing  while  buried  up  in  the  wilderness  ? 
Tlie  question  was  pressed  in  1880  again  and  again  by  celebrated 
scholars,  poets,  essayists  ;  was  echoed  in  religious  and  secular 
newspapers,  in  monthly  and  bi-monthly  magazines,  in  quar¬ 
terlies,  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  people  in  distant  parts 
of  our  land.  One  preliminary  answer  to  the  question  is  this : 
The  name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  has  the  mystery  of  genius 
in  it.  A  hundred  and  thirty  years  have  not  exhausted  the 
interest  of  men  in  the  records  which  he  penned  among  the 
Indians  for  his  future  study.  A  second  preliminary  answer 
is  this :  An  honest  and  inquisitive  student  has  an  enduring 
weight  of  character  which  cannot  be  gained  by  a  mere  par¬ 
tisan.  A  third  answer  is :  If  any  studious  pastor  has  written 
the  first  draught  of  a  sermon,  let  him  tear  it  up  before  he 
begins  the  second  draught,  else  it  may  be  published  and  all 
its  errors  charged  upon  him.  If,  for  the  sake  of  learning 
whether  he  has  gained  definite  ideas  in  regard  to  Pantheism, 
he  has  made  a  note  of  the  Pantheistic  arguments,  let  him  not 
stop  to  meditate  on  them,  but  let  him  throw  his  manuscript 
at  once  into  the  fire  ;  not  into  the  river,  for  it  may  float  down 
to  the  paper-mill,  and  there  be  sorted  out  and  sent  to  the 
printing-press.  A  fourth  answer  is:  There  are  grave i objec¬ 
tions  against  the  posthumous  publication  of  a  manuscript 
which  the  writer  may  have  had  reasons  for  withholding  from 
the  press.  An  original  thinker  should  have  the  right  of 
making  and  keeping  records  of  his  own  progress  in  thought ; 
and  it  multiplies  the  pangs  of  his  death  to  reflect  that  his 
.  bureau  is  to  be  broken  open  by  hammer  and  chisel  for  the 

jmrpose  of  exposing  his  private  records.  He  ought  not  to  be 
dragged  in  dishabille  through  the  quadrangles  of  a  University. 
In  the  case  of  Edwards,  however,  all  this  moralizing  is  too 
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late.  Rightly  or  wrongly  his  private  records  have  been 
already  printed.  Therefore  a  fifth  answer  to  the  question  is : 
There  is  more'  reason  for  publishing  his  remarks  regarding 
the  Trinity  on  account  of  their  biographical,  than  on  account 
of  their  theological,  importance.  Their  principal  value  con¬ 
sists  in  illustrating  the  structure  of  his  own  mind.  Broken 
down  in  health,  oppressed  by  poverty,  surrounded  by  savages, 
involved  in  the  care  of  a  mission  church  and  mission  schools, 
engaged  in  public  controversies  on  psychological  and  ethical 
themes,  he  yet  turns  a«ide  from  his  main  work  and  spends  a 
few  leisure  hours  in  incidental  studies,  compared  with  which, 
as  a  skilful  writer  has  remarked,  the  calculations  of  La  Place 
are  a  pastime. 

§  1.  It  deserves  to  be  reipeated  that  Edwards  never  paid 
special  attention  to  the  theories  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity. 

We  do  injustice  to  his  good  name  if  we  suppose  that  he 
wrote  as  an  expert  on  these  theories.  He  did  not  claim  to 
be  one.  He  had  paid  a  general,  occasional,  incidental  atten¬ 
tion  to  them,  but  never  made  them  the  theme  of  his  minute, 
thorough,  prolonged  investigation.  When  the  late  Professor 
Hackett,  in  the  meridian, of  his  life,  was  asked  the  meaning 
of  a  chapter  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  he  replied :  “  I 
never  read  the  Epistle.”  When  Rev.  Ethan  Smith  had  read 
his  manuscript  of  a  volume  on  the  “  Prophecies”  to  President 
Timothy  Dwight,  the  President  remarked :  “  I  never  examined 
the  subject  of  prophecy.”  In  the  same  spirit  Jonathan 
Edwards  might  have  said  that  he  never  gave  himself  up  to 
the  minute  study  of  the  theories  pertaining  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  We  are  not  surprised  that  he  chose  to  study 
doctrines  rather  than  theories;  we  are  surprised  that  he 
found  time  for  the  minute  investigation  of  so  many  and  such 
various  topics.  Although  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years, 
and  had  been  involved  as  a  pastor  in  very  peculiar  and  com¬ 
plicated  duties,  yet  in  addition  to  his  elaborate  sermons  he 
studied  with  remarkable  care,  first,  the  history  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  the  progress  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the 
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prophecies  in  regard  to  it,  the  preparation  for  it ;  secondly, 
the  nature  of  holiness,  the  signs  and  development  of  it; 
thirdly,  various  “  Arminian  ”  theories  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  human  will ;  fourthly,  the  nature,  extent,  and  origin 
of  human  sinfulness ;  fifthly,  the  government  of  God  over 
the  world,  his  design  in  creating  it.  his  decrees  in  regard  to 
it ;  sixthly,  the  qualifications  for  communion  at  the  Lord’s 
table ;  seventhly,  the  character  and  influence  of  revivals  of 
religion.  He  had  intended  to  write  a  Treatise  on  the  Myste¬ 
ries  of  Religion,  and  had  selected  for  its  motto  the  words  in 
1  Corinthians  i.  25  :  “  The  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men.”  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  in  preparing 
this  Treatise  he  would  have  studied  the  various  theories  con¬ 
nected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  There  is  also  some 
reason  to  think  that  he  would  have  studied  them  in  his  in¬ 
tended  preparation  of  a  Treatise  on  Efficacious  Grace.  His 
manuscripts  indicate  that  this  was  to  be  one  of  his  chief  works. 
He  designed  his  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue  for  an 
Introduction  to  this  prolonged  Treatise.  He  has  left  a  large 
number  of  suggestions  for  it,  materials  to  be  worked  up, 
paragraphs,  some  of  which  are  undigested,  some  mutually 
inconsistent.  A  few  of  these  disjecta  membra  are  inserted 
in  the  present  Article.  It  is  unfair  to  consider  them  as  the 
finished  results  of  special  study.  Cuilibet  in  arte  sua  perito 
est  credendum. 

§  2.  It  IS  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  Edwards’s  “  ten¬ 
tative  ”  statements  and  the  statements  of  his  full  and  final 
belief. 

We  may  do  signal  injustice  to  his  memory  if  we  regard 
some  of  his  unpublished  paragraphs  as  statements  of  hiti 
positive  and  ultimate  conclusions.  It  has  been  reported, 
probably  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  certainly  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  that  he  was  wont  to  compose  “  tentative  ” 
paragraphs.  The  word  “  tentative  ”  is  used  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  with  much  latitude,  not  to  say  looseness.  It  is  used  in 
reference  to  particular  sentences  more  than  in  reference  to 
entire  essays ;  to  the  style  as  well  as  to  the  thought ;  to  words 
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as  well  as  things.  It  implies  that  he  was  accustomed  either 
(1)  to  make  one  idea  prominent  by  the  use-  of  emphatic 
phrases,  some  of  which  were  inconsistent  with  others,  and 
all  of  which  he  intended  to  correct  at  a  future  time ;  or  (2) 
to  pen  statements  with  which  he  was  dissatisfied,  but  desired 
to  ascertain  how  far  he  could  modify  them  at  his  leisure  so 
as  to  make  them  satisfactory ;  or  (3)  to  express  opinions 
which  he  favored  at  the  time  of  expressing  them,  but  an¬ 
ticipated  that  he  should  not  adopt  fully  and  finally ;  or 
(4)  to  draw  out  a  tram  of  thought  and  make  it  appear  as 
plausible  as  he  could,  in  order  to  detect  the  fallacy  which  lay 
hidden  in  it  and  to  discover  the  best  method  of  exposing  the 
fallacy.  Some  pages  of  his  manuscripts  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  was  struggling  to  express  an  opinion  in  words  which 
he  did  not  approve,  but  could  not  stop  to  rectify ;  words 
which  he  did  afterwards  rectify,  not  in  his  original  manu¬ 
scripts,  but  in  the  copy  which  he  prepared  for  the  press. 
Some  paragraphs  indicate  that  he  was  throwing  mountains 
into  the  air  in  order  to  look  at  them -and  see  how  they  would 
come  down.  Here  and  there  he  has  expressed  sentiments 
so  distinctively  poetical  that  they  seem  to  have  been  indited 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  his  imagination  when  restless. 
In  one  paragraph  he  expresses  an  opinion,  and,  “■  on  second 
thought,”  adds  a  few  words  virtually  retracting  it.  On  one 
page  he  advances  certain  ideas  and  appends  the  following 
note  :  “  These  things  above  were  observed  before  I  received 
my  Greek  Concordance.  Remember,  and  when  leisure  allows, 
look,  and  examine  the  Greek  Testament  more  fully  by  that 
Concordance.  Look  also  into  Trommius’s  Concordance  of 
the  Septuagint.  Look  also  [and  examine]  the  word  and 
other  words  from  the  sanae  root  in  the  Hebrew  Concordance  ; 
also  the  word  AUt}  and  all  its  derivatives  in  my  Greek  Con¬ 
cordance.”  In  general,  however,  he  makes  his  statements 
without  expressing  the  doubts  which  we  presume  tliat  he 
must  have  felt  in  regard  to  them.  Take  a  single  example. 
In  accordance  with  his  theory  that  all  virtue  consists  in 
benevolence  he  often  remarks  that  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
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First  Corinthians  the  words  “  faith  ”  and  “  hope  ”  denote  mere 
and  the  word  “  love  ”  denotes  not  only  a  gift  but  a  grace. 
This  statement  he  had  prepared  for  publication.  He  repeats 
it  in  one  of  his  “  Notes”  ;  and  on  a  subsequent  page,  without 
any  sign  of  disapproval,  states  that  the  words  “  faith  ”  and 
“  hope”  in  the  aforesaid  chapter  mean  graces^  and  not  mere 
gifts.  Afterward  he  prepares  a  volume  for  the  press  and 
reiterates  his  old  statement  that  the  word  “love”  denotes  a 
grace  and  the  words  “  faith  ”  and  “  hope  ”  denote  mere  gifts. 
Such  passages  indicate,  not  that  he  forgot  his  life-long  belief, 
but  that  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him  giving  a  new 
plausibility  to  an  opposite  opinion,  and  he  recorded  it  as  if 
he  adopted  it,  but  with  the  design  of  re-examining  it. 

A  more  notable  instance  occurs  in  the  very  Treatise  con¬ 
taining  the  remarks  which  have  excited  so  much  curiosity. 
In  his  early  life  he  advocated  the  opinion  that  the  love  of 
benevolence  precedes  the  love  of  complacence.  In  the  later 
and  latest  period  of  his  life  he  continued  to  ground  the  love 
of  complacence  on  the. love  of  benevolence.  His  followers 
have  commended  his  system  as  teaching  that  “  the  first  object 
of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  being.)  simply  considered  ”  ;  and 
the  second  object  of  a  virtuous  benevolence  is  the  choflracter 
toward  which  one  ought  to  exercise  complacency.  His 
opponents  have  condemned  him  for  teaching  that  “  what  is 
commonly  called  love  of  benevolence  presupposes  ”  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  that  simple  benevolence  is  primary  and  complacence 
is  secondary.  This  is  his  established  phraseology,  prepared 
for  the  press  before^  and  again  prepared  for  the  press  after., 
he  wrote  the  following  sentences :  “  Love  is  commonly  dis¬ 
tinguished  into  a  love  of  complacence  and  love  of  benevolence. 
Of  these  two  a  love  of  complacence  is  first,  and  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  other ;  i.e.  if  by  a  love  of  complacence  be  meant 
a  relishing  a  sweetness  in  the  qualifications  of  the  beloved, 
and  a  being  pleased  and  delighted  in  his  excellency.  This, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  is  before  benevolence,  because  it  is 
the  foundation  and  reason  of  it.  A  person  must  first  relish 
that  wherein  the  amiableness  of  nature  consists,  before  he 
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can  wish  well  to  him  on  the  account  of  that  loveliness,  or  as 
being  worthy  to  receive  good.  Indeed,  sometimes  love  of 
complacence  is  explained  something  differently,  even  for  that 
joy  that  the  soul  has  in  the  presence  and  possession  of  the 
beloved,  which  is  different  from  the  soul’s  relish  of  the  beauty 
of  the  beloved,  and  is  a  fruit  of  it,  as  benevolence  is.  The 
soul  may  relish  the  sweetness  and  the  beauty  of  a  beloved 
object,  whether  that  object  be  present  or  absent,  whether  in 
possession  or  not  in  possession ;  and  this  relish  is  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  love  of  benevolence,  or  desire  of  the  good  of  the 
beloved.  And  it  is  the  foundation  of  love  of  affection  to  the 
beloved  object  when  absent ;  and  it  is  the  foundation  of 
one’s  rejoicing  in  the  object  when  present ;  and  so  it  is  the 
foundation  of  everything  else  that  belongs  to  divine  love.”  ^ 
The  probability  seems  to  be .  that  Edwards  wrote  these  sen¬ 
tences,  not  because  he  endorsed  them  fully,  or  expected  to 
endorse  them  finally,  but  because  the  thought  was  presented 
to  him  in  a  new  light,  and  he  desired  to  place  it  where  he 
could  look  at  it  again.  He  bracketed  the  sentences  as  if  they 
were  tentative. 

He  often  insists  on  the  difference  between  the  cove¬ 
nant  of  redemption  and  the  covenant  of  grace.  Sometimes 
he  devotes  a  large  part  of  a  sermon  to  the  explanation  of 
this  difference.  He  defines  the  covenant  of  redemption  to 
be  an  agreement  between  the  first  person  and  the  second 
person  of  the  Trinity ;  the  first  person  promising  a  certain 
reward  to  the  second  on  condition  that  the  second  perform 
a  certain  work  for  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  covenant 
of  grace  is  an  agreement  between  God  in  Christ  and  believers 
in  him ;  he  promising  to  bless  them  on  condition  of  their 
faith  in  him.  Edwards  often  insists  on  ‘‘  the  condition  of  this 
covenant  of  grace,”  “  the  terms  of  it.”  He  insists  on  faith  “  as 
the  condition  of  salvation,”  “  the  grand  condition  of  the  cov- 
evant.”  This  faith  is  not  a  passive  condition  but  an  active 
one  ;  it  is  an  act  which  “  is  most  properly  called  obedience  ”  ; 
it  is  a  virtue  including  every  other  active  virtue.  “  In  the  cov- 

*  Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Writings  of  Edwards,  p.  37. 
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enant  of  grace,”  he  says,  “  universal  obedience  is  engaged  ; 
obedience  to  all  the  commands  of  God.”  Faith  involves  love, 
and  all  lioliness  consists  in  love,  and  without  holiness  no 
man  shall  see  the  Lord.  In  one  of  his  private  manuscripts, 
however,  Edwards  alludes  to  “  the  wrong  distinction  men 
make  between  the  covenant  of  grace  and  the  covenant  of 
redemption.”  “  That  which  is  commonly  called  the  covenant 
of  grace f  lie  adds,  “is  only  Christ’s  open  and  free  offer  of 
life,  whereby  he  holds  it  out  in  his  hands  to  sinners,  and 
offers  it  without  any  condition.”  “  Salvation  is  not  offered  to 
us  upon  any  condition,  but  freely  and  for  nothing.  We  are 
to  do  nothing  for  it ;  we  are  only  to  take  it.  This  taking 
and  receiving  is  faith.”  Probably  Edwards  did  not  here 
intend  to  retract  his  former  and  later  doctrine  that  faith  is 
“  complying  with  the  promise  of  the  covenant,”  that  it  is  an 
“  accepting  ”  the  condition  instead  of  receiving  the  benefit  of 
the  covenant.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  exerting 
himself  to  present  a  certain  shade- of  thought  which  had 
been  previously  obscured ;  and  in  presenting  it  he  resorted 
to  intense  language  which  he  did  not  stop  to  correct,  but  the 
obvious  meaning  of  which  he  would  not  ultimately  justify. 
When  struggling  to  express  a  certain  idea  he  marches 
straight  up  to  it  with  all  his  forces,  and  seems  to  be  tramp¬ 
ling  down  his  life-long  belief.  He  will  define  the  same  term 
in  several  different  ways ;  abandon  one  for  another,  and  the 
second  for  a  third,  and  perhaps  return  at  lengtli  to  the  first 
selection.  It  has  been  said  that,  in  consequence  of  such  facts, 
even  his  son,  while  editing  the  father’s  works,  found  some 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  permanent  conclusions  from 
the  temporary  beliefs  of  the  father;  between  the  ultimate 
judgments  which  he  formed  and  his  renderings  of  theories 
which  he  desired  to  examine  before  he  formed  those  judg¬ 
ments.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  elder  President’s  genius  that  he 
strove  to  put  himself  into  the  position  of  other  men,  and  to 
look  at  their  doctrine  from  their  own  point  of  view.  In  view 
of  such  reports  some  readers  of  tlie  Biblical  Repertory  were 
not  surprised  when  a  reviewer  stated,  what  is  evidently  false. 
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that  Edwards’s  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  True  Virtue 
“  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  tentative  effort,”  etc.^  So 
when  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  1851,  called  for  the  publication  of 
Edwards’s  “  a  priori  argument  for  the  Trinity,”  some  friends 
of  Edwards  did  not  deem  it  improbable  that  he  left  such  an 
argument,  for  they  had  heard  that  he  composed  tentative 
paragraphs  on  the  Trinity  as  well  as  on  other  doctrines.  It 
was  said,  certainly  as  early  as  1831,  probably  a  half  century 
before,  that  he  wrote  some  sentences  in  regard  to  the  Trinity, 
not  because  he  permanently  endorsed  them,  but  because  they 
seemed  plausible  at  the  time,  and  he  hoped  that  they  might 
afterward  suggest  a  more  consistent  theory.  “  His  genius,” 
says  Dr.  Samuel  “  Hopkins,  prompted  him  eagerly  to  pursue 
truth  even  in  her  most  secret  recesses.”  ^  It  also  prompted 
him  to  explore  the  most  secret  recesses  in  order  to  detect 
some  truth  lurking  in  them.  At  the  present  day  the  ancient 
report  would  perhaps  be  expressed  in  the  statement  that  his 
faith  in  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  remained  firm  and  sound, 
but  in  a  few  private  manuscripts  he  made  use  of  a  “  working 
hypothesis  ”  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  triplicity  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  simplicity  of  the  divine  nature.  This 
hypothesis  was  not  a  doctrine ;  it  was  an  instrument  for 
setting  a  doctrine  in  new  positions,  and  perhaps  was  thrown 
aside  as  soon  as  it  was  thoroughly  tested. 

§  3.  Methods  of  distinguishing  the  “  tentative  ”  statements 
of  Edwards  from  those  which  express  his  ultimate  conclusions. 

Of  course  the  volumes  which  he  himself  corrected  for  the 
press  are  records  of  his  full  belief.  Nearly  equal  to  these  in 
authority  are  the  posthumous  works  wdiich  he  prepared,  but 
did  not  minutely  correct  for  publication.  Next  to  these  are 
his  writings  which  were  edited  Ijy  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins.  For 
several  years  Edwards  and  Hopkins  lived  like  room-mates  in 
college.  They  read  the  same  books,  studied  each  other’s 
manuscripts,  conversed  on  each  other’s  literary  plans.  In 
the  Business  Journal  of  Edwards  are  numerous  entries  like 

1  Biblical  Repository  and  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  xxv.  p.  20. 

*  Hopkins’s  Preface  to  the  Life  and  Eighteen  Sermons  of  Edwards  (ed.  1799), 
p.  119. 
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the  following :  “  Lent  to  Mr.  Hopkins  Whitby  on  the  Five 
Points  ”  ;  “  Lent  some  of  my  Notes  to  Mr.  Hopkins  ” ;  “  Lent 
Dr.  John  Taylor  on  Original  Sin  to  Mr.  Hopkins”  ;  “  Lent 
my  Notes  to  Mr.  Hopkins.”  From  the  familiar  conversa¬ 
tions  of  Edwards  in  regard  to  his  intended  puldications 
Hopkins  would  probably  learn  what  theories  had  interested 
his  friend  for  a  time  and  were  then  abandoned  ;  also  what 
theories  were  retained  so  as  to  be  incorporated  into  his 
friend’s  theological  system.  This  judgment  of  the  first 
editor  would  probably  be  communicated  to  the  second  editor 
of  Edwards’s  posthumous  works  ;  for  Hopkins  and  the  junior 
Edwards  were  confidential  associates.  This  second  editor 
spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  his  father’s 
manuscripts.  He  agreed  with  Hopkins  on  the  propriety 
of  publishing  all  those  writings  of  Edwards  which  appeared 
in  print  before  the  years  1801,  1803,  when  the  first  and 
second  editors  were  called  from  life.  What  these  two 
editors  recommended  for  publication  we  may  trust  as  expo¬ 
nents  of  the  President’s  faith.  What  either  of  them  posi¬ 
tively  refused  to  recommend  we  may  justly  regard  with 
suspicion.  The  manuscript  sermons  of  the  President  are 
also  authoritative  as  records  of  his  full  belief  at  the  time  of 
preaching  them.  Of  course  his  later  sermons  are  more 
authoritative  than  his  earlier,  and  his  didactic  and  argumen¬ 
tative  paragraphs  are  a  safer  index  of  his  permanent  opinions 
than  are  his  rhetorical  and  passionate  appeals.^  By  far  the 
larger  class  of  his  unpublished  manuscripts  is  so  harmonious 

1  In  the  year  1 765,  when  the  first  posthumous  edition  of  Edwards’s  Sermons 
was  printed,  thel^ditor  (Dr.  Hopkins)  prefaced  them  by  a  remark  which  deserves 
to  be  remembered.  He  says  :  “  If  the  Author  had  published  them  [these  dis¬ 
courses]  himself,  or  had  revised  them  near  the  close  of  his  life,  with  a  view  to 
their  public  appearance,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they  would  have  appeared  as 
they  do  at  present ;  but  the  difference  in  some  respects  at  least  must  have  been 
considerable.  In  several  places  enlargements  would  have  been  made  ;  various 
parts  would  have  been  brightened  with  new  illustrations  ;  the  style  in  a  number 
of  instances  would  have  been  altered,  and  the  dress  made  more  agreeable.  And, 
in  a  word,  the  whole  taken  together  would  have  appeared  in  a  much  more  advan¬ 
tageous  light,  more  instructive,  and  entertaining.’* — Life  and  Eighteen  Sermons 
of  Edwards  (ed.  1799),  p.  119. 
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witli  his  character  and  the  general  trend  of  his  theological 
system,  that  we  may  confide  in  them  as  faithful  portraitures 
of  his  faith.  When,  however,  we  find  in  his  private  papers 
such  a  paragraph  as  does  not  coincide  with  the  known  course 
of  his  thought,  and  when  this  paragraph  is  unworthy  of  him, 
and  has  been  rejected  or  not  recommended  by  his  first  two' 
editors,  we  may  be  influenced  by  the  ancient  rumor  that  the 
President  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  down  his  thoughts  as 
they  occurred  to  him,  whether  he  sanctioned  them  or  not. 
The  internal  evidence  against  a  paragraph  confirms  the 
ancient  rumor,  and  the  rumor  is  a  circumstantial  testimony 
against  the  passage. —  Of  course  some  of  the  foregoing  proofs 
are  circumstantial  merely. 

The  preceding  remarks  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 
They  may  seem  to  imply  that  the  statements  of  President 
Edwards  which  fail  to  express  his  final  opinions  are  more 
numerous  or  more  important  than  they  are.  Compared  with 
the  immense  mass  of  his  manuscripts  they  are  very  few.  In 
the  general  they  are  of  but  little  consequence.  If  they  were 
all  published  they  would  gratify  the  Hyper-Calvinists  as  much 
as  the  more  moderate  school. 

§  4.  The  statements  of  Edwards  with  regard  to  which  tl>e 
public  curiosity  has  been  excited,  and  from  which  have  arisen 
so  many  rumors  of  his  deflection  from  the  line  of  orthodoxy 
are  all  substantially  comprised  in  the  following  quotations.^ 
He  is  considering  “  what  the  Scripture  reveals  to  be  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  of  God'' 

“  And  here  I  would  say  — 

“  (1)  That  I  think  the  Scripture  does  sufficiently  reveal  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  a  proper  divine  person;  and  thus  we  ought 
to  look  upon  him  as  a  distinct  pjersonal  agent.  He  is  often 
spoken  of  as  a  person,  revealed  under  personal  characters  and 
in  personal  acts,  and  it  speaks  of  his  being  acted  on  as  a 

^  In  these  quotations  we  have,  in  the  main,  followed  the  orthography  and 
punctuation  adopted  by  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart  (then  of  Kinross,  Scotland), 
in  his  “Selections  from  the  Unpublished  Writings  of  Edwards,”  printed  for 
private  circulation  in  1865.  The  quotations  are  found  on  pp.  43-45  of  the 
“  Selections.” 
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person,  and  llie  Scripture  plainly  ascribes  everything  to  him 
that  properly  denotes  a  distinct  person ;  and  though  the  word 
person  be  rarely  used  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  I  believe  that  we 
have  no  word  in  the  English  language  that  does  so  naturally 
represent  what  the  Scripture  reveals  of  the  distinction  of  the 
Eternal  Three  —  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  —  as  to  say 
they  are  one  God  but  three  persons.^ 

“  (2)  Though  all  the  divine  perfections  are  to  be  attributed 
to  each  person  of  the  Trinity^  yet  the  Holy  Glwst  is  in  a 
peculiar  manner  called  by  the  name  of  love  —  'Aydirq,  the 
same  word  that  is  translated  charity  in  the  X11I.‘^  chapter  of 
1st  Corinthians.  The  Godhead  or  the  Divine  essence  is  once 
and  again  said  to  be  love :  1  John  iv.  8  —  ‘  He  that  loveth 
not,  knoweth  not  God  ;  for  God  is  love.*  So  again,  ver.  16  — 

‘  God  is  love  ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God, 
and  God  in  him.’  But  the  Divine  essence  is  thus  called  in  a 
peculiar  manner  as  breathed  forth  and  subsisting  in  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  ^  as  may  be  seen  in  the  context  of  these  texts,  as  in 
the  12th  and  13th  verses  of  the  same  chapter,  ‘  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth 
in  us,  and  His  love  is  perfected  in  us.  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  Him,  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hath  given  us  of 
His  Spirit.*  It  is  the  same  argument  in  both  these  verses : 
in  the  12th  verse  the  apostle  argues  that  if  we  have  love 
dwelling  in  us,  we  have  God  dwelling  in  us ;  and  in  the  13th 
verse  he  clears  the  face  of  the  argument  by  this,  that  this 
love  which  is  dwelling  in  us  is  God’s  Spirit.  And  this  shows 
that  the  foregoing  argument  is  good,  and  that  if  love  dwells 
in  us,  we  know  God  dwells  in  us  indeed,  for  the  apostle  sup¬ 
poses  it  as  a  thing  granted  and  allowed  that  God’s  Spirit  is 
God.  The  Scripture  elsewhere  does  abundantly  teach  us  that 
the  way  in  which  God  dwells  in  the  saints  is  by  His  Spirit, 
by  their  being  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Here  this 
Apostle  teaches  us  the  same  thing.  He  says,  ‘  We  know 
that  He  dwelleth  in  us,  that  He  hath  given  us  His  Spirit  ’ ; 
and  this  is  manifestly  to  explain  what  is  said  in  the  foregoing 

*  See'  §  7,  below. 
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verse  —  viz.  that  God  dwells  in  us,  inasmuch  as  His  love 
dwells  in  us ;  which  love  he  had  told  us  before  —  ver.  8  —  is 
God  himself.  And  afterwards,  in  the  16th  verse,  he  ex¬ 
presses  it  more  fully,  that  this  is  the  way  that  God  dwells  in 
the  saint  —  viz.  because  this  love  dwells  in  them,w]iich  is  God. 

“  Again  the  same  is  signified  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
last  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter.  In  the  foregoing  verses, 
speaking  of  love  as  a  true  sign  of  sincerity  and  our  acceptance 
with  God,  beginning  with  the  18th  verse,  he  sums  up  tlie 
argument  thus  in  the  last  verse :  ‘  And  hereby  we  know  that 
He  abideth  in  us,  by  the  Spirit  which  He  hath  given  us.’ 

“We  have  also  something  very  much  like  this  in  the 
apostle  Paul’s  writings. 

“  Gal.  V.  13-16  —  ‘  Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another.  For  all  the  law  is 
fulfilled  in  one  word,  even  in  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one  another,  take 
heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.  This  I  say 
then,  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh.’  Here  it  seems  most  evident  that  what  the  apostle 
exhorts  and  urges  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  verses,  —  viz., 
tliat  they  should  vwalk  in  love,  that  they  might  not  give  occa¬ 
sion  to  the  gratifying  of  the  flesh,  —  he  does  expressly  explain 
in  the  16th  verse  by  this,  that  they  should  walk  in  the 
Spirit,  that  they  might  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh  ;  wdiich 
the  great  Mr.  Howe  takes  notice  of  in  his  ‘  Sermons  on  the 
Piosf)erous  State  of  the  Christian  Interest  before  the  End  of 
of  Time,’  p.  185,  published  by  Mr.  Evans.  His  words  are, 
‘  Walking  in  the  Spirit  is  directed  with  a  special  eye  and 
reference  unto  the  exercise  of  this  love  ;  as  you  may  see  in 
Galatians  v.,  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  verses  .compared 
together.  All  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word,  (he  means  the 
whole  law  of  the  second  table,)  even  in  this.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  But  if  ye  bite  and  devour  one 
another,  (the  opposite  to  this  love,  or  that  which  follows  on 
the  want  of  it,  or  from  the  opposite  principle,)  take  heed 
that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of  another.  This  I  say  then, 
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(observe  the  inference,)  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.  To  walk  in  the  Spirit  is  to  walk 
in  the  exercise  of  this  love.’ 

“  So  that  as  the  Son  of  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  wisdom, 
understanding,  and  A6^o<i  of  God,  (Proverbs  viii. ;  Luke  xi. 
49 ;  John  i.,  at  the  beginning.)  and  is,  as  Divines  express 
things,  the  personal  Wisdom  of  God  ;  so  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
spoken  of  as  the  love  of  God,  and  may  with  equal  foundation 
and  propriety  be  called  the  personal  Love  of  God.  We  read 
in  the  beloved  disciple’s  writings  of  these  two  —  .doyov  and 
both  of  which  are  said  to  be  God,  (John  i.  1 ;  1  John 
iv.  8-16.)  One  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  other  the  Holy 
Spirit.  There  are  two  things  that  God  is  said  to  be  in  this 
First  Epistle  of  John  —  light  and  love  :  chap.  i.  5  —  ‘  God  is 
light.’  This  is  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  said  to  be  the  wisdom 
and  reason  of  God,  and  the  brightness  of  His  glory ;  and  in 
the  4th  chapter  of  the  same  epistle  he  says,  ‘  God  is  love,’ 
and  this  he  applies  to  the  Holy  Spirit.^ 

“  Hence  the  Scripture  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  dove, 
which  is  the  emblem  of  love,  and  so  was  continually  accounted 
(as  is  well  known)  in  the  heathen  world,  and  is  so  made  use 
of  by  their  poets  and  mythologists,  which  probably  arose 
partly  from  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  bird,  and  probably 
in  part  from  the  tradition  of  the  story  of  Noah’s  dove,  that 
eame  with  a  message  of  peace  and  love  after  such  terrible 
manifestations  of  God’s  wrath  in  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
This  bird  is  also  made  use  of  as  an  emblem  of  love  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures  ;  as  it  was  on  that  message  of  peace  and  love 
that  God  sent  it  to  Noah,  when  it  came  with  an  olive-leaf  in 
its  mouth,  and  often  in  Solomon’s  Song :  Cant.  i.  15 — ‘  Thou 
hast  doves’  eyes  :  ’  Cant.  v.  12  —  ‘  His  eyes  are  as  the  eyes 
of  doves ;  ’  Cant.  v.  2  — ‘  Open  to  me,  my  love,  my  dove,’  and 
in  other  places  in  that  song. 

“  This  bird,  God  is  pleased  to  choose  as  the  special  symbol 
of  His  Holy  Spirit  in  the  greatest  office  or  work  of  the  Spirit 
that  ever  it  has  or  will  exert  —  viz.,  in  anointing  Christ,  the 

1  See  §  6,  below. 
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great  Head  of  the  whole  church  of  saints,  from  which  Head 
this  holy  oil  descends  to  all  the  memliers,  and  the  skirts  of 
His  garments,  as  the  sweet  and  precious  ointment  that  was 
poured  on  Aaron’s  head,  that  great  type  of  Christ.  As  God 
the  Father  then  poured  forth  His  Holy  Spirit  of  love  upon 
the  Son  without  measure,  so  that  which  was  then  seen  with 
the  eye  —  viz.,  a  dove  descending  and  lighting  upon  Christ — 
signified  the  same  thing  as 'what  was  at  the  same  time  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  Son  —  viz..  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom 
I  am  well  pleased.  This  is  the  Son  on  whom  I  pour  forth 
all  my  love,  towards  whom  my  essence  entirely  flows  out  in 
love.^  See  Matt.  iii.  16, 17 ;  Mark  i.  10,  11 ;  Luke  hi.  22 ; 
John  i.  32,  33. 

“  This  was  the  anointing  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  and 
our  great  High  Priest,  and  therefore  the  holy  anointing'oil  of 
old  with  which  Aaron  and  other  typical  high  priests  were 
anointed  was  the  most  eminent  type  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  any 
in  the  Old  Testament.  This  holy  oil,  by  reason  of  its  soft- 
flowing  and  diffusive  nature,  and  its  unparalleled  sweetness 
and  fragrancy,  did  most  fitly  represent  Divine  Love,  or  that 
Spirit  that  is  the  Deity,  breathed  forth  or  flowing  out  and 
softly  falling  in  infinite  love  and  delight.  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  fit  representation  of  holy  love,  which  is  said  to  be  like 
the  precious  ointment  on  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the 
,  beard,  even  Aaron’s  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of 
his  garments.  It  was  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive-tree,  which 
it  is  known  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  symbol  of  love  or 
peace,  which  was  probably  taken  from  the  olive-branch 
brought  by  the  dove  to  Noah  in  token  of  the  Divine  favour  ; 
so  that  the  olive-branch  and  the  dove  that  brought  it,  both 
signified  the  same  thing  —  viz.,  love,  which  is  specially  typi¬ 
fied  by  the  precious  oil  from  the  olive-tree. 

“  God’s  love  is  primarily  to  Himself,  and  His  infinite  de- 
liglit  is  in  Himself,  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  loving  and 
delighting  in  each  other.  We  often  read  of  the  Father 
loving  the  Son,  and  being  well  pleased  in  the  Son,  and  of 

^  See  §  7,  below. 
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the  Soil  loving  the  Father.  In  the  infinite  love  and  delight 
that  is  between  these  two  persons  consists  the  infinite  hap¬ 
piness  of  God:  Prov.  viii.  30.  —  ‘Then  I  was  by  him,  as 
one  brought  up  with  him  :  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  re¬ 
joicing  always  before  him ;  ’  and  therefore  seeing  the  Scrip- 
ture  signifies  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  Love  of  God, 
therefore  it  follows  that  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  or  is 
breathed  forth  from,  the  Father  and  the  Son  in 'some  way 
or  other  infinitely  above  all  our  conceptions,  as  the  Divine 
essence  entirely  flows  out  and  is  breathed  forth  in  infinitely 
pure  love  and  sweet  delight  from  the  Father  and  the  Son ; 
and  this  is  that  pure  river  of  water  of  life  that  proceeds  out 
of  the  throne  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  we  read  at  the 
beginning  of  the  XXII.*^  chapter  of  the  Revelation  ;  for 
Christ  himself  tells  us  that  by  the  water  of  life,  or  living 
water,  is  meant  the  Holy  Ghost,  (John  vii.  38,  39.)  This 
river  of  water  of  life  in  the  Revelation  is  evidently  the  same 
with  the  living  waters  of  the  sanctuary  in  Ezekiel,  (Ezek. 
xlvii.  1,  &c. ;)  and  this  river  is  doubtless  the  river  of  God’s 
pleasure,  or  of  God’s  own  infinite  delight  spoken  of  in  Ps. 
xxxvi.  7-9 — ‘  How  excellent  is  thy  loving-kindness,  0  God ! 
therefore  the  children  of  men  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  thy  wings.  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with 
the  fatness  of  thy  house  ;  and  thou  shalt  make  them  drink 
of  the  river  of  thy  pleasures.  For  with  thee  is  the  fountain 
of  life.’  The  river  of  God’s  pleasures  here  spoken  of  is  the 
same  with  the  fountain  of  life  spoken  of  in  the  next  words. 
Here,  as  was  observed  before,  the  water  of  life  by  Christ’s 
own  interpretation  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  river  of  God’s 
pleasures  is  also  the  same  with  the  fatness  of  God’s  house, 
the  holy  oil  of  the  sanctuary  spoken  of  in  the  next  preceding 
words,  and  is  the  same  with  God’s  love,  or  God’s  excellent 
loving-kindness,  spoken  of  in  the  next  preceding  verse. 

“  I  have  ])efore  observed  that  the  Scripture  abundantly  re¬ 
veals  that  the  way  in  which  Christ  dwells  in  the  saint  is  by 
His  Spirit’s  dwelling  in  them,  and  here  I  would  observe  that 
Christ  in  his  prayer,  in  the  XVII.***  chapter  of  John,  seems 
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to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  he  dwells  in  them  as  by  the 
indwelling  of  the  love  wherewith  the  Father  has  loved  Him : 
John  xvii.  26  —  ‘And  I  have  declared  unto  them  thy  name, 
and  will  declare  it ;  that  the  love  wherewith  thou  hast  loved 
me  may  be  in  them,  and  I  in  them.’  The  beloved  disciple 
that  wrote  this  gospel  having  taken  [such]  particular  notice 
of  this,  that  he  afterwards  in  his  first  epistle  once  and  again 
speaks  of  Love’s  dwelling  in  the  saints,  and  the  Spirit’s 
dwelling  in  them  being  the  same  thing. 

“  Again,  the  Scripture  seems  in  many  places  to  speak  of 
love  in  Christians  as  if  it  were  the  same  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  them,  or  at  least  as  the  prime  and  most  natural 
breathing  and  acting  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul.  So  Rom.  v. 
5  —  ‘  Because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  uuto  us  :  ’  Col.  i.  8  —  ‘  Who 
also  declared  unto  us  your  love  in  the  Spirit :  ’  2  Cor.  vi.  6  — 
‘  By  kindness,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned  :  ’  Phil, 
ii.  1  —  ‘  If  there  be  therefore  any  consolation  in  Christ,  if 
any  comfort  of  love,  if  any  fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  if  any 
bowels  and  mercies,  fulfil  ye  my  joy,  that  ye  be  like-minded, 
having  the  same  love,  being  of  one  accord,  of  one  mind.’ 

“  The  Scripture  therefore  leads  us  to  this  conclusion,  though 
it  be  infinitely  above  us  to  conceive  how  it  should  be,  that 
yet  as  the  Son  of  God  is  the  personal  word,  idea,  or  wisdom  of 
God,  begotten  by  God,  being  an  infinitely  perfect,  substantial 
image  or  idea  of  Himself,  (as  might  be  very  plainly  proved 
from  the  Holy  Scripture,  if  here  were  proper  occasion  for  it ;) 
so  the  Holy  Spirit  does  in  some  ineffable  and  inconceivable 
manner  proceed,  and  is  breathed  forth  both  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  by  the  Divine  essence  being  wholly  poured 
and  flowing  out  in  that  infinitely  intense,  holy,  and  pure  love 
and  delight  that  continually  and  unchangeably  breathes  forth 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  primarily  towards  each  other, 
and  secondarily  toward^  the  creature,  and  so  flowing  forth 
in  a  different  subsistence  or  person  in  a  manner  to  us  utterly 
inexplicable  and  inconceivable,  and  that  this  is  that  person 
that  is  poured  forth  into  the  hearts  of  angels  and  saints. 
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“  Hence  ’tis  to  be  accounted  for,  that  though  we  often  read 
in  Scripture  of  the  Father  loving  the  Son,  and  the  Son  loving 
the  Father,  yet  we  never  once  read  either  of  the  Father  or 
the  Son  loving  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  loving  either 
of  Them.  It  is  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Divine  love 
itself,  the  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  Hence  also  it  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  that  we  very  often  read  of  the  love  both 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son  to  men,  and  particularly  their  love 
to  the  saints  ;  but  we  never  read  of  the  holy  Ghost  loving 
them,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  that  love  of  God  and  Christ 
that  is  breathed  forth  primarily  towards  each  other,  and  flows 
out  secondarily  towards  the  creature.  This  also  will  well 
account  for  it,  that  the  apostle  Paul  so  often  wishes  grace, 
mercy,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  beginning  of  his  epistles,  without  even 
mentioning  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
Himself  the  love  and  grace  of  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the  Deity  wholly  breathed  forth  in  in¬ 
finite,  substantial,  intelligent  love  :  from  the  Father  and  Son 
first  toward  each  other,  and  secondarily  freely  flowing  out 
to  the  creature,  and  so  standing  forth  a  distinct  personal 
subsistence. 

“  Both  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  the  Godhead  consists 
in  this  love.  As  we  have  already  proved,  all  creature  holi¬ 
ness  consists  essentially  and  summarily  in  love  to  God  and 
love  to  other  creatures ;  so  does  the  holiness  of  God  consist 
in  His  love,  especially  in  the  perfect  and  intimate  union  and 
love  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  the 
Spirit  that  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son  is  the  bond 
of  this  union,  as  it  is  of  all  holy  union  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  between  God  and  the  creature,  and  between 
the  creatures  among  themselves.  All  seems  to  be  signified 
in  Christ’s  prayer  in  the  XVI.^'  chapter  of  John,  from  the 
21st  verse.  Therefore  this  Spirit  of  love  is  the  ‘‘  bond  of 
perfectness”  (Col.  iii.  14)  throughout  the  whole  blessed 
society  or  family  in  heaven  and  earth,  consisting  of  the 
Father,  the  Head  of  the  family,  and  the  Son,  and  all  His 
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saints  that  are  the  disciples,  seed,  and  spouse  of  the  Son. 
The  happiness  of  God  doth  also  consist  in  this  love ;  for 
doubtless  the  happiness  of  God  consists  in  the  infinite  love 
He  has  to,  and  delight  He  has  in  Himself ;  or  in  other  words, 
in  the  infinite  delight  there  is  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  spoken  of  in  Prov.  viii.  30.  This  deliglit  that  the 
Father  and  the  Son  have  in  each  other  is  not  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  Their  love  of  complacence  one  in  another, 
wherein  love  does  most  essentially  consist,  as  was  observed 
before.  The  happiness  of  the  Deity,  as  all  other  true  happi¬ 
ness,  consists  in  love  and  society. 

“  Hence  it  is  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  third  person  in  the 
Trinity,  is  so  often  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  though  “  Holy  ” 
were  an  epithet  some  way  or  other  peculiarly  belonging  to 
Him,  which  can  be  no  other  way  than  that  the  holiness  of  God 
does  consist  in  Him.  He  is  not  only  infinitely  holy  as  the 
Father  and  the  Son  are,  but  He  is  the  holiness  of  God  itself 
in  the  abstract.  The  holiness  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
does  consist  in  breathing  forth  this  Spirit.  Therefore  He  is 
not  only  called  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  the  Spirit  of  holiness : 
Rom.  i.  4  —  ‘  According  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness.’ 

“  Hence  also  the  river  of  ‘  living  waters,’,  or  waters  of  life, 
which  Christ  explains  in  the  [chapter]  of  John,  of  the 

Holy  Spirit,  is  in  the  forementioned  Psalm  [xxxvi.  8]  called 
the  ‘  river  of  God’s  pleasure  ;  ’  and  hence  also  that  holy  oil 
with  which  Christ  was  anointed,  which  I  have  shewn  was  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  called  the  ‘  oil  of  gladness :  ’  Heb.  i.  9  — 
‘  Therefore  God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.’  Hence  we  learn  that 
God’s  fulness  does  consist  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  By  fulness, 
as  the  term  is  used  in  Scripture,  as  may  easily  be  seen  by 
looking  over  the  texts  that  mention  it,  is  intended  the  good 
that  any  one  possesses.  Now  the  good  that  God  possesses 
does  most  immediately  consist  in  His  joy  and  complacence 
that  He  has  in  Himself.  It  does  objectively,  indeed,  consist 
in  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  but  it  doth  most  immediately 
consist  in  the  complacence  in  these  elements.  Nevertheless 
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the  fulness  of  God  consists  in  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
the  Deity.  Hence  persons,  by  being  made  partakers  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  or  having  it  dwelling  in  them,  are  said  to  be 
‘  partakers  of  the  fulness  of  God  ’  or  Christ.  Christ’s  ful¬ 
ness,  as  Mediator,  consists  in  his  having  the  Spirit  given  Him 
‘  not  by  measure,’  (John  iii.  34.)  And  so  it  is  that  he  is 
said  to  have  ‘  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead,’  [which]  is  said 
‘  to  dwell  in  him  bodily,’  (Col.  ii.  9.)  And  as  we,  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Holy  Spirit  from  Christ,  and  being  made  partakers 
of  His  Spirit,  are  said  ‘  to  receive  of  His  fulness,  and  grace 
for  grace.’  And  because  this  Spirit,  which  is  the  fulness  of 
God,  consists  in  the  love  of  God  and  Christ ;  therefore  we, 
by  knowing  the  love  of  Christ,  are  said  ‘  to  be  filled  with  all 
the  fulness  of  God,’  (Eph.  iii.  19.)  For  the  way  that  we 
know  the  love  of  Christ,  is  by  having  that  love  dwelling  in  us, 
as  1  John  iv.  13 ;  because  the  fulness  of  God  consists  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Hence  our  communion  with  God  the  Father 
and  God  the  Son  consists  in  our  possessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  Their  Spirit.  For  to  have  communion  or  fellowship 
with  either,  is  to  partake  with  Them  of  Their  good  in  Their 
fulness  in  union  and  society  with  Them.  Hence  it  is  that 
we  read  of  the  saints  having  fellowship  and  communion  with 
the  Father  and  with  the  Son ;  but  never  of  their  having 
fellowship  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
that  common  good  or  fulness  which  they  partake  of,  in  which 
their  fellowship  consists.  We  read  of  the  communion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  not  of  communion  with  Him,  which  are 
two  very  different  things. 

“  Persons  are  said  to  have  communion  with  each  other 
when  they  partake  with  each  other  in  some  common  good ; 
but  any  one  is  said  to  have  communion  of  anything,  with 
respect  to  that  thing  they  partake  of,  in  common  with  others. 
Hence,  in  the  apostolical  benediction,  he  wishes  the  ‘  grace 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God  the  Father, 
and  the  communion  or  partaking  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’  The 
blessing  wished  is  but  one — viz.,  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  To  partake 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  have  that  love  of  the  Father  and  the 
grace  of  the  Son. 
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“  From  wliat  has  been  said,  it  follows  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
the  summvm  of  all  good.  ’Tis  the  fulness  of  God.  The 
holiness  and  happiness  of  the  Godhead  consists  in  it ;  and  in 
communion  or  partaking  of  it  consists  all  the  true  loveliness 
and  happiness  of  the  creaturre.  All  the  grace  and  comfort 
tliat  |3ersons  here  have,  and  all  their  holiness  and  happiness 
hereafter,  consists  in  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  spoken  of  Rom. 
XV.  30 ;  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  spoken  of  Rom.  xiv.  17  ; 
Acts  ix.  31,  xiii.  52.  And,  therefore,  that  which  in  Matt.  vii. 
11  —  ‘If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts 
unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  which 
is  in  heaven,  give  good  gifts  to  them  that  ask  Him  ?  ’  —  is  in 
Luke  xi.  13,  expressed  thus :  —  ‘If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know 
how  to  give  good  things  unto  your  children  ;  how  much  more 
shall  your  lieavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  Him  ?  ’  Doubtless  there  is  an  agreement  in  what  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  each  Evangelist :  and  giving  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
tliem  that  ask,  is  the  same  as  giving  good  things  to  them 
tliat  ask  ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sum  of  all  good. 

‘*  Hence  we  may  better  understand  the  economy  of  the 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  as  it  appears  in  the  part  that  each  one 
has  in  the  affair  of  Redemption,  and  shews  the  equality  of 
each  person  concerned  in  that  affair,  and  the  equality  of 
lionour  and  praise  due  to  each  of  Them.  For  that  work, 
glory  belongs  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  they  so  greatly 
loved  the  world.  To  the  Father,  that  He  so  loved  the  world, 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  who  was  all  His  delight, 
who  is  His  infinite  objective  Happiness.  To  the  Son,  that 
He  so  loved  the  world,  that  He  gave  Himself.  But  there  is 
equal  glory  due  to  the  Holy  Ghost  on  this  account,  because 
He  is  the  Love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  that  flows  out 
primarily  towards  God,  and  secondarily  towards  the  elect 
that  Christ  came  to  save.  So  that,  however  wonderful  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  appear  to  be,  so  much  the 
more  glory  belongs  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whom  subsists  that 
wonderful  and  excellent  love. 

“  It  shews  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  Father  thus  :  — 
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Tliat  the  Son  so  delighted  in  Him,  and  prized  His  honour 
and  glory,  that  when  He  had  a  mind  to  save  sinners.  He 
came  infinitely  low,  rather  than  men’s  salvation  should  be 
the  injury  of  that  honour  and  glory.  It  shewed  the  infinite 
excellency  and  worth  of  the  Son,  that  the  Father  so  delighted 
in  Him,  that  for  his  sake  he  was  ready  to  quit  his  own ;  yea, 
and  receive  into  favour  those  that  had  deserved  infinitely  ill 
at  his  hands.  Both  shews  the  infinite  excellency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  liecause  He  is  that  delight  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
in  each  other,  which  is  manifested  to  be  so  great  and  infinite 
by  tliese  things. 

“  What  has  been  said  shows  that  our  dependence  is  equally 
on  each  Person  in  this  affair.  The  Father  approves  and 
provides  the  Redeemer,  and  Himself  accepts  the  price  of  the 
good  purchased,  and  bestows  that  good.  The  Son  is  the 
Redeemer,  and  the  price  that  is  offered  for  the  purchased  good. 
And  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  good  purchased  ;  [for]  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  seem  to  intimate  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  sum 
of  all  that  Christ  purchased  for  man,  (Gal.  iii.  13, 14.) 

“  What  Christ  purchased  for  us  is,  that  we  might  have  com¬ 
munion  with  God  in  his  good,  which  consists  in  partaking 
or  having  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  I  have  shewn. 
All  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  consists  in  partaking  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ,  their  Head  and  Redeemer,  which,  I 
have  observed,  consists  in  partaking  of  the  Spirit  that  is 
given  Him  not  by  measure.  This  is  the  vital  sap  which  the 
creatures  derive  from  the  true  vine.  This  is  the  holy  oil 
poured  on  the  Head,  that  goes  down  to  the  members.  Christ 
purchased  for  us  that  we  should  enjoy  the  Love :  but  the 
love  of  God  flows  out  in  the  proceeding  of  the  Spirit ;  and 
He  purchased  for  them  that  the  love  and  joy  of  God  should 
dwell  in  them,  which  is  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

“■  The  sum  of  all  spiritual  good  which  the  saints  have  in 
this  world,  is  that  spring  of  living  water  within  them  which 
we  read  of,  (John  iv.  10 ;)  and  those  rivers  of  living  waters 
flowing  from  within  them  which  we  read  of,  (John  vii.  38,39,) 
which  we  are  there  told  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  the  sum  of 
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all  happiness  in  the  other  world,  is  that  river  of  living  water 
which  flows  from  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  which  is 
the  river  of  God’s  pleasures,  and  is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  which  is 
often  compared  in  Sacred  Scripture  to  water,  to  the  rain  and 
dew,  and  rivers  and  floods  of  waters,  (Isa.  iliv.  3,  xxxii.  15, 
xli.  17, 18,  compared  with  John  iv.  14,  xxxv.  6, 7,  xliii.  19, 20.) 

“  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  purchased  possession  and  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  saints,  as  appears,  because  that  little  of  it  which 
the  saints  have  in  this  world  is  said  to  be  the  earnest  of 
that  purchased  inheritance,  (Eph.  i.  13,  14 ;  2  Cor.  i.  22, 
V.  5.)  ’Tis  an  earnest  of  that  which  we  are  to  have  a  fulness 
of  hereafter.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  great  subject  of  all 
gospel  promises,  and  therefore  is  called  the  Spirit  of  promise, 
(Eph.  i.  13.)  He  is  called  the  promise  of  the  Father,  (Luke 
xxiv.  49.) 

“  The  Holy  Ghost  being  a  comprehension  of  all  good  things 
promised  in  the  gospel,  we  may  easily  see  the  force  of  the 
Apostle’s  inquiry  :  —  Gal.  iii.  2  —  ‘This  only  would  I  know, 
Received  ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  Law,  or  by  the 
hearing  of  faith  ?  ’  So  that  in  the  offer  of  Redemption  ’tis  of 
God  of  whom  our  good  is  purchased,  and  ’tis  God  that  pur¬ 
chases  it,  and  ’tis  God  also  that  is  the  thing  purchased.  Thus 
all  our  good  things  are  of  God,  and  through  God,  and  in 
God,  as  Rom.  xi.  36  —  ‘for  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and 
to  Him,  and  in  Him,  [as  et?  is  rendered  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,]  are 
all  things :  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.’  All  our  good  is  of 
God  the  Father,  and  through  God  the  Son,  and  all  is  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  He  is  Himself  all  our  good.  And  so  God  is 
Himself  the  portion  and  purchased  inheritance  of  His  people. 
Thus  God  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  in  this  affair  of  Re¬ 
demption. 

“  If  we  suppose  no  more  than  used  to  be  supposed  about 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  work 
of  Redemption  is  not  equal  in  any  sense  to  the  Father  and 
the  Son’s ;  nor  is  there  an  equal  part  of  the  glory  of  this  work 
belonging  to  Him.  Merely  to  apply  to  us,  or  immediately  to 
give  or  hand  to  us  blessing  purchased,  after  it  is  purchased,  is 
VoL.  xxxvm.  No.  149.  22 
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subordinate  to  the  other  two  Persons,  —  is  but  a  little  thing 
to  the  purchaser  of  it  by  the  paying  an  infinite  price  by 
Christ,  by  Christ’s  offering  up  Himself  a  sacrifice  to  procure 
it ;  and  ’tis  but  a  little  thing  to  God  the  Father’s  giving  His 
infinitely  dear  ^on  to  be  a  sacrifice  for  us  to  procure  this 
good.  But  according  to  what  has  now  been  supposed,  there 
is  an  equality.  To  be  the  wonderful  love  of  God,  is  as  much 
as  for  t lie  Father  and  the  Son  to  exercise  wonderful  love; 
and  to  be  the  thing  purchased,  is  as  much  as  to  be  the  price 
that  purchases  it.  The  price,  and  the  thing  bought  with  that 
price,  answer  each  other  in  value  ;  and  to  be  the  excellent 
benefit  offered,  is  as  much  as  to  offer  such  an  excellent  benefit. 
For  the  glory  that  belongs  to  Him  that  bestows  the  gospel, 
arises  from  the  excellency  and  value  of  the  gift,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  glory  is  equal  to  that  excellency  of  the  benefit.  And 
so  that  Person  that  is  that  excellent  benefit,  has  equal  glory 
with  Him  that  bestows  such  an  excellent  benefit.^ 

“  But  now  to  return  :  from  what  has  been  now  observed 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
may  be  clearly  understood  why  grace  in  the  hearts  of  the 
saints  is  called  spiritual,  in  distinction  from  other  things 
that  are  the  effects  of  the  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men.  For 
by  this  it  appears  that  the  Divine  principle  in  the  saints  is  of 
the  nature  of  the  Spirit ;  for  as  the  nature  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  Divine  Love,  so  Divine  Love  is  the  nature  and  essence 
of  that  holy  principle  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints. 

1  [Edwards  frequently  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  as  much  to  be 
honored  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  the  Covenant  of  Redemption  (see  p.  153 
above).  In  one  of  his  manuscripts  he  says  :  “  The  Holy  Spirit  is  concerned  in 
the  Covenant  of  Redemption  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  [in]  these  three  ways. 

“  1 .  As  his  nature  is  the  Divine  love  that  is  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he 
is  the  bond  of  union  between  the  two  covenanting  parties,  whereby  they  with 
infinite  sweetness  agree  and  are  infinitely,  strongly  united  as  parties  joined  in 
Covenant. 

“  2.  As  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  infinite  Love  of  God  to  himself  and  the  creature, 
so  he  is  the  internal  spring  of  all  that  which  the  other  Persons  do  in  covenant¬ 
ing,  and  the  moving  cause  of  the  whole  transaction,  as  it  was  a  mar\'ellous 
transaction  of  love,  the  greatest  that  ever  was. 

“  3.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Infinite  riches  and  fulness  of  the  Godhead  to  be 
communicated  in  the  work  of  Redemption,  so  he  is  the  great  good  covenanted 
for,  and  the  end  of  the  covenant.”—  e.  a.  p.] 
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“  The  Spirit  of  God  may  operate  and  produce  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  natural  men  that  have  no  grace,  as  He  does 
when  He  assists  natural  conscience  and  convictions  of  sin 
and  danger.  Tlie  Spirit  of  God  may  produce  effects  upon 
inanimate  things,  as  of  old  He  moved  on  the  face  of  the 
waters.  But  He  communicates  holiness  in  His  own  proper 
nature  only,  in  those  holy  effects  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints. 
And,  therefore,  those  holy  effects  only  are  called  spiritual ; 
and  the  saints  only  are  called  spiritual  persons  in  Sacred 
Scripture. 

“  Men’s  natural  faculties  and  principles  may  be  assisted 
i>y  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  oi^  their  minds,  to 
enal)le  them  to  exert  those  acts  which,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  they  exert  naturally.  But  the  Spirit  don’t  at  all 
communicate  Himself  in  it  in  His  own  nature,  which  is 
Divine  Love,  any  more  than  when  he  moved  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters. 

“  Hence  also  we  may  more  easily  receive  and  understand 
a  doctrine  that  seems  to  be  taught  us  in  the  Sacred  Scripture 
concerning  grace  in  the  heart  —  viz.,  that  it  is  no  other  than 
the  Spirit  of  God  itself  dwelling  and  acting  in  the  heart  of  a 
saint,  —  which  the  consideration  of  these  things  will  make 
manifest :  — 

(1.)  That  the  Sacred  Scriptures  don’t  only  call  grace 
spiritual,  but  ‘  spirit.’ 

“  (2).  That  when  the  Sacred  Scriptures  call  grace  spirit, 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  intended ;  and  that  grace  is  called  ‘  Spirit’ 
no  otherwise  than  as  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Third 
Person  in  the  Trinity  is  ascribed  to  it. 

“  1.  This  holy  principle  is  often  called  by  the  name  of 
‘  spirit  ’  in  Sacred  Scripture.  So  in  John  iii.  6 — ‘  That  which 
is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit.’  Here  by  flesh  and  spirit,  we 
have  already  shewn,  are  intended  those  two  opposite  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  heart,  corruption  and  grace.  So  by  flesh  and 
spirit  the  same  things  are  manifestly  intended  in  Gal.  v.  17  — 
‘  For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh :  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other ;  so 
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that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.*  This  that  is 
here  given  as  the  reason  why  Christians  cannot  do  the  things 
that  they  would,  is  manifestly  the  same  that  is  given  for  the 
same  thing  in  the  latter  part  of  the  VII*  chapter  of  the 
Romans.  The  reason  there  given  why  they  cannot  do  the 
things  that  they  would  is,  tha't  the  law  of  the  members  war 
with  [and]  against  the  law  of  the  mind ;  and,  therefore,  by 
the  law  of  the  members  and  the  law  of  the  mind  are'  meant 
the  same  as  the  flesh  and  spirit  in  Galatians.  Yea,  they  are 
called  by  the  same  name  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  there,  in  that 
context,  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  chapter  :  —  ‘  Therefore  there  is  no  con¬ 
demnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit.’  Here  the  Apostle 
evidently  refers  to  the  same  two  opposite  principles  warring 
one  against  another,  that  he  had  been  speaking  of  in  the 
close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  which  he  here  calls  flesh  and 
spirit  as  he  does  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

“  This  is  yet  more  abundantly  clear  by  the  next  words, 
which  are,  ‘  For  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus 
hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.’  Here 
these  two  things  that  in  the  preceding  verse  are  called  ‘  flesh 
and  spirit  ’  are  in  this  verse  called  ‘  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  ’  and  ‘  the  law  of  sin  and  death,’  evidently  speaking  still 
of  the  same  law  of  our  mind  and  the  law  of  sin  spoken  of 
in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter.  The  Apostle  goes 
on  in  the  VIII*  chapter  to  call  aversation  ^  and»  grace  by  the 
names  of  flesh  and  spirit,  (verses  4-9,  and  again  verses 
12, 13.)  These  two  principles  are  called  by  the  same  names 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  41  —  ‘  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak.’  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same 
thing  is  intended  here  by  the  flesh  and  spirit  as  (compare 
what  is  said  of  the  flesh  and  spirit  here  and  in  these  places) 
in  the  VII*  and  VIII*  chapters  of  Romans,  and  Gal.  v. 
Again,  these  two  principles  are  called  by  the  same  words  in 
Gal.  vi.  8.  If  this  be  compared  with  the  18th  verse  of  the 
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foregoing  chapter,  and  with  Romans  viii.  6  and  13,  none  can 
doubt  but  the  same  is  meant  in  each  place. 

“  2.  If  the  Sacred  Scriptures  be  duly  obserred,  where  grace 
is  called  by  the  name  of  ‘  spirit,’  it  will  appear  that  ’tis  so 
called  by  an  ascription  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  the  Third 
Person  in  the  Trinity,  to  that  Divine  principle  in  the  heart  of 
the  saints,  as  though  that  principle  in  them  were  no  other 
than  tlie  Spirit  of  God  itself,  united  to  the  soul,  and  living 
and  acting  in  it,  and  exerting  itself  in  the  use  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  its  faculties. 

“  Thus  it  is  in  the  VHP  chapter  of  Romans,  as  does 
manifestly  appear  by  verses  9-16  —  ‘  But  you  are  not  in  the 
flesh,  but  in  the  spirit,  if  so  l)e  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in 
you,’  <fec.  ‘  Now,  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
he  is  none  of  His,’  &c. 

“  Here  the  Apostle  does  fully  explain  himself  what  he 
means  when  he  so  often  calls  that  holy  principle  that  is  in 
the  hearts  of  the  saints  by  the  name  ‘  spirit.’  This  he  means, 
the  Spirit  of  God  itself  dwelling  and  acting  in  them.  In  the 
9th  verse  he  calls  it  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ.  In  the  10th  verse  he  calls  it  Christ  in  them.  In 
the  11th  verse  he  calls  it  the  Spirit  of  Him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwelling  in  them  ;  and  in  the 
14th  verse  he  calls  it  the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  16th  verse 
he  calls  it  the  Spirit  itself.  So  it  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  12.  So  that  that  holy.  Divine  principle, 
which  we  have  observed  does  radically  and  essentially  consist 
in  Divine  Love,  is  no  other  than  a  communication  and  par¬ 
ticipation  of  that  same  infinite  Divine  Love,  which  is  God, 
and  in  which  the  Godhead  is  eternally  breathed  forth  ;  and 
subsists  in  the  Third  Person  in  the  blessed  Trinity.  So  that 
true  saving  grace  is  no  other  than  that  very  love  of  God  — 
that  is,  God,  in  One  of  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  uniting 
Himself  to  the  soul  of  a  creature,  as  a  vital  principle,  dwell¬ 
ing  tliere  and  exerting  Himself  by  the  faculties  of  the  soul 
of  man,  in  His  own  proper  nature,  after  the  manner  of  a 
principle  of  nature. 
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“  And  we  may  look  back  and  more  fully  understand  what 
the  apostle  John  means  when  he  says  once  and  again,  ‘  God 
is  Love,’  and  ‘  He  that  dwelleth  in  Love  dwelletli  in  God, 
And  God  in  him,’  and  ‘  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth 
in  us,’  and  ‘  His  Love  is  perfected  in  us,’  [and]  ‘  Hereby  we 
know  that  we  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  because  he  has 
given  us  of  His  Spirit.’ 

“  By  this,  also,  we  may  understand  what  the  apostle  Peter 
means  in  his  2d  Epistle  i.  4,  that  the  saints  are  made  ‘  par¬ 
takers  of  the  Divine  nature.’  They  are  not  only  partakers 
of  a  nature  that  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called  Divine,  because 
’tis  conformed  to  the  nature  of  God  ;  but  the  very  Deity  does, 
in  some  sense,  dwell  in  them.  That  holy  and  Divine  love 
dwells  in  their  hearts,  and  is  so  united  to  human  faculties, 
that  ’tis  itself  become  a  principle  of  new  nature.  That  love, 
which  is  the  very  native  tongue  and  spirit  of  God,  so  dwells 
in  their  souls  that  it  exerts  itself  in  its  own  nature  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  those  faculties,  after  the  manner  of  a  natural  or  vital 
principle  in  them. 

“  This  shews  us  how  the  saints  are  said  to  be  the  ‘  temples 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  ’  as  they  are.^ 

“  By  this,  also,  we  may  understand  how  the  saints  are  said 
to  be  made  ‘partakers  of  God’s  holiness,’  not. only  as  they 
partake  of  holiness  that  God  gives,  but  partake  of  that  holi¬ 
ness  by  which  He  himself  is  holy.  For  it  has  been  already 
observed,  the  holiness  of  God  consists  in  that  Divine  Love  in 
which  the  essence  of  God  really  flows  out. 

“  This  also  shews  us  how  to  understand  our  Lord  when  He 
speaks  of  His  joy  being  fulfilled  in  the  saints  ;  John  xvii.  13 
—  ‘  And  now  I  come  unto  thee ;  and  these  things  I  speak  in 
the  world,  that  they  might  have  My  joy  fulfilled  in  them¬ 
selves.’  It  is  by  the  indwelling  of  that  Divine  Spirit,  which 
we  have  shewn  to  be  God  the  Father’s  and  the  Son’s  infinite 
Love  and  Joy  in  each  other.  In  the  13th  verse  He  says  He 
has  spoken  His  word  to  His  disciples,  ‘  that  His  joy  might 
be  fulfilled ;  ’  and  in  verse  26th  He  says,  ‘  And  I  have  de- 

1 1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17,  vi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16.— G. 
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dared  unto  them  Thy  name,  and  will  dedare  it ;  that  the 
love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  Me  may  be  in  them,  and  I 
in  them.’ 

“  And  herein  lies  the  mystery  of  the  vital  union  that  is 
between  Christ  and  the  soul  of  a  believer,  which  orthodox 
Divines  speak  so  much  of,  Christ’s  love  —  that  is.  His  Spirit 
is  actually  united  to  the  faculties  of  their  souls.  So  it  prop¬ 
erly  lives,  acts,  and  exerts  its  nature  in  the  exercise  of  their 
faculties.  By  this  Love  being  in  them.  He  is  in  them,  (John 
xvii.  26  ;)  and  so  it  is  said,  1  Cor.  vi.  17  —  ‘  But  he  that  is 
joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit.’ 

“And  thus  it  is  that  the  saints  are  said  to  live,  ‘yet  not 
they,  but  Christ  lives  in  them,’  (Gal.  ii.  20.)  The  very 
promise  of  spiritual  life  in  their  souls  is  no  other  than  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  himself.  So  tliat  they  live  by  His  life,  as 
much  as  the  members  of  the  body  live  by  the  life  of  the  Lord, 
and  as  much  as  the  branches  live  by  the  life  of  the  root  and 
stock.  ‘  Because  I  li\e,  ye  shall  live  also,’  (John  xiv.  19.) 

‘  We  are  dead  :  but  our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,’  (Col. 
iii.  3.)  ‘  When  Christ,  who  is  our  life,  shall  appear.’  (Col. 

iii.  4.) 

“  There  is  a  union  with  Christ,  by  the  indwelling  of  the 
Love  of  Christ,  two  ways.  First,  as  ’tis  from  Christ,  and  is 
the  very  Spirit  and  life  and  fulness  of  Christ ;  and  second,  as 
it  acts  to  Christ.  For  the  very  nature  of  it  is  love  and  union 
of  heart  to  him. 

“  Because  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  as  a  vital  principle  or  a 
principle  of  new  life  in  the  soul,  therefore  ’tis  called  the 
‘  Spirit  of  life,’  (Rom.  viii.  2 ;)  and  the  Spirit  that  ‘  quickens.’ 
(John  vi.  63.) 

“  The  Spirit  of  God  is  a  vital  principle  in  the  soul,  as  the 
breath  of  life  is  in  the  body:  Ezek.  xxxvii.  5 — ‘  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  unto  these  bones,  I  will  cause  breath  to  enter 
into  you,  and  ye  shall  live  ;  ’  and  so  verses  9, 10 . 

“  That  principle  of  grace  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  saints 
is  as  much  a  proper  communication  or  participation  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  the  Third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  as  that  breath 
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that  entered  into  these  bodies  is  represented  to  be  a  partici¬ 
pation  of  tlie  wind  that  blew  upon  them.  The  propliet  says, 

‘  Come  from  the  four  winds,  0  breath,  and  breathe  upon  these 
slain  that  they  may  live,’  is  now  the  very  same  wind  and  the 
same  breath  ;  but  only  was  wanted  to  these  bodies  to  be  a 
vital  principle  in  them,  which  otherwise  would  be  dead.  And 
therefore  Christ  himself  represents  the  communication  of  His 
Spirit  to  His  disciples  by  His  breathing  upon  them,  and  com¬ 
municating  to  them  His  breath.”  (John  xx.  22.) 

“  We  often,  in  our  common  language  about  things  of  this 
nature,  speak  of  a  principle  of  grace.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
other  principle  of  grace  in  the  soul  than  the  very  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  the  soul  and  acting  there  as  a  vital  principle.  To 
speak  of  a  habit  of  grace  as  a  natural  disposition  to  act  grace, 
as  begotten  in  the  soul  by  the  first  communication  of  Divine 
light,  and  as  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
first  light,  it  seems  in  some  respects  to  carry  a  wrong  idea 
with  it.  Indeed  the  first  exercise  of  grace  in  the  first  light 
has  a  tendency  to  future  acts,  as  from  an  abiding  principle, 
by  grace  and  by  the  covenant  of  God  ;  but  not  by  any  natural 
force.  The  giving  one  gracious  discovery  or  act  of  grace,  or 
a  thousand,  has  no  proper  natural  tendency  to  cause  an  abid¬ 
ing  habit  of  grace  for  the  future  ;  nor  any  otherwise  than  by 
Divine  constitution  and  covenant.  But  all  succeeding  acts  of 
grace  must  be  as  immediately,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  much  from  the  immediate  acting  of  the  Spirit  of  God  on 
the  soul,  as  the  first ;  and  if  God  should  take  away  His  Spirit 
out  of  the  soul,  all  habits  and  acts  of  grace  would  of  them¬ 
selves  cease  as  immediately  as  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  a 
candle  is  carried  out.  And  no  man  has  a  habit  of  grace 
dwelling  in  him  any  otherwise  than  as  he  has  the  Holy  Spirit 
dwelling  in  him  in  his  temple,  and  acting  in  union  with  his 
natural  faculties,  after  the  manner  of  a  vital  principle.  So 
that  when  they  act  grace,  ’tis,  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle, 
‘  not  they,  but  Christ  living  in  them.’  Indeed  the  Spirit  of 
God,  united  to  human  faculties,  acts  very  mucli  after  the 
manner  of  a  natural  principle  or  habit.  So  that  one  act 
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makes  way  for  another,  and  so  it  now  settles  the  soul  in  a 
disposition  to  holy  acts  ;  but  that  it  does,  so  as  by  grace  and 
covenant,  and  not  from  any  natural  necessity. 

“  Hence  the  Spirit  of  God  seems  in  Sacred  Scriptures  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  quality  of  the  persons  in  whom  it  resided.  So 
that  they  are  called  spiritual  persons  ;  as  when  we  say  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man,  we  speak  of  virtue  as  the  quality  of  the  man. 

’Tis  the  Spirit  itself  that  is  the  only  principle  of  true  virtue  ^ 
in  the  heart.  So  that  to  be  truly  virtuous  is  the  same  as  to 
be  spiritual. 

“  And  thus  it  is  not  only  with  respect  to  the  virtue  that  is 
in  the  hearts  of  the  saints  on  eartli,  but  also  the  perfect  virtue 
and  holiness  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  It  consists  altogether 
in  the  indwelling  and  acting  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  their 
habits.  And  so  it  was  with  man  before  the  Fall ;  and  so  it 
is  with  the  elect,  sinless  angels.  We  have  shewn  that  the 
holiness  and  liappiness  of  God  consist  in  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  so  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  every  holy  or  truly 
virtuous  creature  of  God,  in  heaven  or  earth,  consist  in  the 
communion  of  the  same  Spirit.” 

The  paragraphs  here  cited  occupy  about  twelve  pages  of 
Edwards’s  “  Treatise  on  Grace,”  the  entire  “  Treatise  ”  occu¬ 
pying  only  tljirty-seven  pages.  Of  course  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  identical  manuscript  noticed  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  this  Article,  and  to  be  further  noticed  hereafter  ;  but  they 
include  the  substance  of  all  the  “  remarks  ”  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  that  Article,  and  have  been  reported  i)y  one  class 
of  men  to  be  “  tentative,”  and  by  another  class  to  be  “  anti- 
trinitarian.”  So  far  as  the  manuscripts  of  Edwards  have 
been  examined  by  the  present  writer,  they  do  not  cite  from 
the  Fathers  or  Schoolmen  a  single  one  of  the  many  passages 
coinciding  witli  the  President’s  own  theory.  It  is  singular 
that  the  only  passages  which  are  cited  by  him,  and  are  in  any, 
even  a  remote,  degree  similar  to  his  own  are  from  one  of  his 
contemporaries,  whose  opinions  perhaps  may  have  been  mis- 
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taken  for  those  of  Edwards.  This  fact'  gives  an  interest  to 
the  next  Section. 

§  5.  The  preceding  quotations  from  Edwards  become  the 
more  emphatic  and  the  more  important,  perliaps  also  they 
are  in  some  degree  illustrated  by  a  series  of  paragraphs  which 
Edwards  himself  quoted  in  his  manuscripts  from  the  writings 
of  the  Chevalier  Ramsay. 

There  is  a  tinge  of  romance  in  the  fact  that  an  indigent 
missionary  among  the  Housatonnic  Indians  felt  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  writings  of  this  literateur.  Andrew  Michael 
Ramsay  was  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,  January  9,  1686,  and 
died  at  St.  Gcrmain-en-Laye,  May  6, 1743.  He  was  descended 
from  a  noble  family,  in  Scotland ;  was  educated  at  Edinburgh ; 
and  was  afterwards  called  to  St.  Andrews  to  serve  as  the 
preceptor  of  a  young  nobleman.  He  early  developed  a  taste 
for  the  sciences,  particularly  for  the  mathematics  and  theol¬ 
ogy.  He  became  sceptical  in  regard  to  one  religious  doctrine 
after  another,  and  at  length  gave  way  to  a  universal  pyrrhon- 
ism.  In  his  intellectual  troubles  he  consulted  the  theologians 
in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  London ;  also  in  France  and  Hol¬ 
land  ;  he  even  became  intimate  with  the  renowned  Poiret ; 
hut  found  no  re})ose  until  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
palace  of  Fenelon.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Cambray,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  Archbishop  secured  for  him  the  appointment  of 
tutor  to  the  Due  de  Chateau  —  Thierry  and  the  Prince  de 
Turrenne.  In  1724  he  was  called  to  direct  the  studies  of 
the  two  sons  of  the  Pretender  (known  as  James  HI)  at 
Rome.  Returning  to  Scotland  he  resided  several  years  in 
the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  In  17C0  he  was  made 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  Some  objection 
to  his  receiving  this  honor  arose  from  the  fact  of  liis  conver¬ 
sion  to  Romanism,  but  Dr.  King  who  proposed  the  honor 
silenced  the  opposition  by  the  words :  “  I  present  to  you  tlie 
pupil  of  the  great  Fenelon  ;  this  title  alone  is  sufficient.” 
Returning  to  France,  Dr.  Ramsay  was  made  intendent  of  the 
Prince  de  Turrenne,  Dnc  de  Bouillon.  He  held  frequent  and 
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friendly  interviews  with  J.  B.  Rousseau ;  also  with  Racine. 
His  writings  are  voluminous,  a  large  part  of  them  in  French.^ 

The  exiled  missionary  among  tlie  Indians  kept  himself, 
in  an  unexpected  measure,  abreast  with  his  age.  He  was  an 
habitual  reader  of  the  “  Monthly  Review,”  an  English  Period¬ 
ical  published  from  1749  to  1845.  In  his  Catalogue  of  the 
books  which  he  desired  to  purchase  and  read,  he  mentions 
the  following  :  “  The  Philosophical  Principles  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion,  unfolded  in  a  Geometrical  order  by  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay,  Author  of  the  Travels  of  Cyrus,  published 
in  the  year  1751 ;  mentioned  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
March  1751,  pp.  340  sq. ;  and  April  1751,  pp.  434  sq.^  The 
author  of  the  Monthly  Review  says  of  it :  ‘  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  books  our  age  has  produced.’  ”  The  Review 
contains  a  full  summary  of  the  Chevalier’s  two  volumes,  and 
criticises  them  on  the  whole  with  marked  severity.  In  the 
general  the  Chevalier’s  opinion  were  exactly  antipodal  to 
those  of  Edwards.  Dr.  Ramsay  criticises  in  a  caustic  style 
“the  Thomists,  Jansenists,  Calvinists,  Stoicks,  Pharisees, 
and  predestinarians  of  all  kinds.”  ^  He  denounces  the  pre- 
destinarian  scheme  as  not  less  blasphemous  than  illogical. 
Still,  Edwards  retained  his  interest  in  the  two  volumes,  hos¬ 
tile  as  they  were  to  Calvinism.  The  passage  which  attracted 
his  most  prominent  attention,  and  seems  to  be  the  key-note 
to  Ramsay’s  Trinitarian  theory  was  transcribed  with  care 
by  Edwards  before  he  had  seen  the  volume.  He  writes  thus  : 

“  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Philoscphical  Principles 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  by  the  Chevalier  Ramsay, 
in  the  Monthly  Review  for  March,  1751 ,  p.  341 .  ‘  The  eternal, 
self-existent,  infinite  Being  presents  himself  to  the  mind  under 
the  notion  of  a  single,  uncompounded,  indivisible  essence, 
without  distinction  of  parts,  without  succession  of  thoughts,  and 
without  division  of  substance.  Yet  he  contains  necessarily 

^  Didot,  “  Nonvelle  Biographic  Universelle,”  edited  by  Dr.  HoefFer.  “  Biog¬ 
raphic  Universelle  publi^e  sous  la  Direction  de  M.  Michaud.”  Watt,  ”  Biblio¬ 
theca  Britannica.”  Allibone,  “A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature.” 

®  The  work  of  Ramsay  is  in  two  octavo  or  small  folio  volumes,  both  contain¬ 
ing  1003  pages. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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the  three  real  distinctions  of  Spirit  conceiving,  Idea  conceived, 
and  Love  proceeding  from  both,  which  in  the  supreme  infinite 
are  not  three  single  attributes  or  modes,  but  three  different 
persons  or  self-conscious  intellectual  agents.  The  infinite 
Spirit,  by  a  necessarv,  immanent,  eternal  activity,  produces  in 
himself  his  consubstantial  image,  equal  to  himself  in  all  his 
perfections,  self-origination  only  excepted  ;  and  from  both 
proceed  a  distinct,  self-conscious,  intelligent,  active  principle 
of  Love,  co-equal  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  called  the  Holy 
Ghost.  This  is  the  true  definition  of  God  in  his  eternal  soli¬ 
tude,  or  according  to  his  absolute  essence  distinct  from  created 
nature.’  ” 

The  probability  seems  to  be  that  in  less  than  three  years 
after  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes  Edwards  procured, 
perhaps  imported  them.  He  wrote  lengthened  quotations 
from  them  in  regard  to  the  Trinity.  In  the  general  his  manu¬ 
script  quotations  from  an  author  indicate  his  approval  of 
them.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  he  expresses  his  d  isapproval. 
Where  he  intimates  neither  assent  nor  dissent  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  would  not  have  made  tlie  extended  quotations  unless 
he  had  felt  a  peculiar  interest  in  them.  The  passages  which 
are  copied  here  and  now  were  written  by  Edwards  in  imme¬ 
diate  succession  to  each  other,  but  were  selected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  Chevalier’s  volumes.^ 

[I-]  Unity  of  the  Godhead.  —  “  Absolute  infinite  ex¬ 
cludes  all  negation,  privation,  and  defect  ”  (p.  42).  “  Abso¬ 
lute  infinite  excludes  all  duality  and  plurality  of  substance. 
If  there  were  two  or  more  absolute  infinites,  their  perfections, 
powers,  and  forces  united  in  one  sum  would  be  greater 
than  those  of  one  singular  absolute  infinite.  —  Therefore, 

^  In  copying  the  Chevalier’s  paragraphs  Edwards  often  omits  the  distinctions 
between  them ;  also  such  titles  as  precede  the  different  paragraphs.  He  omits 
some  words  and  phrases  which,  when  important,  are  here  restored  within  brackets. 
His  capitalization  of  entire  words  does  not  always  correspond  with  that  of  the 
author  whom  be  quotes,  but  in  this  Article  the  manuscript  of  Edwards  is  fol¬ 
lowed  rather  than  the  printed  page  of  Ramsay.  It  is  noticeable  that  both 
Ramsay  and  Edwards  adopt  the  same  orthography  in  such  words  as  “  center.” 
The  figures  prefixed  to  the  paragraphs  and  bracketed  in  this  Article,  are  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Editor. 
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there  cannot  be  in  nature  a  duality  nor  a  plurality  of  dis¬ 
tinct  self-existent,  independent,  and  absolutely  infinite  sub¬ 
stances.  That  which  exhausts  the  whole  plenitude  of  per¬ 
fection  in  all  senses  can  admit  no  other  of  its  kind.”  (p.  48.) 

[ii.]  “  Trinity.  —  The  absolutely  infinite  mind  must  be 
infinitely,  eternally,  and  essentially  active  and  productive  of 
an  absolutely  infinite  effect.  Absolute  infinite  contains  all 
possible  perfections :  [a]  infinite  activity,  or  the  production 
of  an  infinite  effect,  is  a  supreme  perfection  ;  [b]  therefore, 
the  absolutely  infinite  mind  must  be  infinitely,  eternally,  and 
essentially  active,  and  consequently  productive  of  an  abso¬ 
lutely  infinite  effect ;  since  an  absolutely  infinite  cause  act¬ 
ing  according  to  all  the  extent  of  its  nature  must  necessarily 
produce  an  absolutely  infinite  effect.  Men  generally  imagine 
that  God  is  infinitely  active,  only  because  he  can  produce 
innumerable  beings  from  without,  or  distinct  from  himself ; 
but  unless  this  faculty  be  forever  reduced  into  act  it  is  not 
infinite  activity,  but  infinite  power.  It  is  a  real  inaction, 
tho’  it  supposes  an  infinite  capacity  of  acting.  Now  such 
inactive  powers  as  lie  dormant  during  a  whole  eternity  in 
God  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  which  must  be  infinitely,  eternally,  and  essen¬ 
tially  active.”  (pp.  74,  75.) 

[iTi.]  [Since  absolutely  infinite  must  be  absolutely,  eter¬ 
nally,  and  essentially  active,]  “  and  since  [he]  God  cannot 
be  eternally  active  from  without,  or  upon  anything  external, 
he  must  be  eternally  active  from  within ;  and  since  his  es¬ 
sence  is  indivisible,  and  cannot  act  by  parcels,  he  must  be 
necessarily  and  immanently  active,  according  to  the  whole 
extent  of  his  infinite  nature.  Now  an  absolutely  infinite 
agent  that  acts  according  to  all  the  extent  of  its  absolutely 
infinite  nature  must  necessarily  produce  in  itself  an  abso¬ 
lutely  infinite  effect ;  otherwise  the  effect  would  not  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  cause  ;  and  so  the  cause  would  not  act 
according  to  all  the  extent  of  its  absolutely  infinite  nature, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition.  Moreover,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  absolutely  infinite  effect  is  a  far  greater  perfection 
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than  the  creation  of  any  number  of  finite  effects  how  great 
soever ;  and,  therefore,  tliis  immanent  fecundity  must  be  an 
essential,  co-eternal,  consubstantial,  perfection  of  the  divine 
nature. 

[iv.]  “  Hence  absolute  infinite  in  his  pure  and  solitary 
essence,  antecedent  to  all  creation,  must  have  produced 
witliin  himself  an  eternal,  necessary,  absolutely  infinite 
effect. 

[v.]  “  Hence  an  absolutely  infinite  mind  or  intelligent 
subject  supposes  an  absolutely  infinite  object  or  idea  known ; 
otherwise  it  would  be  only  an  infinite  capacity  of  knowledge, 
and  not  an  infinite  understanding  that  knows  and  possesses 
its  object.  Let  us  now  examine  what  this  infinite  effect  and 
object  of  the  divine  mind  must  be. 

[vi.]  “  The  absolutely  infinite  effect  and  object  of  the  ab¬ 
solutely  infinite  mind  can  be  no  other  than  its  own  Idea, 
Image,  or  Representation. 

[vii.]  “  An  absolutely  infinite  and  infinitely  active  mind 
supposes  an  absolutely  infinite  effect  produced,  and  an  abso¬ 
lutely  infinite  object  or  idea  known  :  (a)  God  cannot  produce 
any  absolutely  infinite  effect  from  without,  and  consequently 
can  have  no  other  absolutely  infinite  object  of  his  thought 
but  himself  or  his  own  idea,  image,  or  representation :  (b) 
therefore  God’s  own  idea,  image,  or  representation  of  himself 
must  be  the  absolutely  infinite  effect  and  object  of  the  abso¬ 
lutely  infinite  mind. 

[viii.]'  “  The  Deists,  Unitarians,  and  Socinians  deny  this 
eternal  generation  of  the  Word,  because  they  do  not  fully 
enter  into  their  own  spiritual  natures  to  examine  what 
passes  in  themselves.  When  we  think,  it  is  clear  that  the 
object  of  our  thoughts  is  distinct  from  our  thinking  faculty ; 
otherwise  we  would  think  equally  at  all  times,  and  have 
always  the  same  idea,  since  we  have  always  the  same  powers. 
Our  ideas  are  changeable  and  imperfect  modes  of  the  mind ; 
whereas  God’s  idea  of  himself  is  a  permanent,  necessary, 
and  essential  image,  and  not  a  free,  accidental  mode.  All 
our  simple  ideas  are  produced  in  us  by  other  objects  that  act 
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upon  us,  while  we  are  altogether  passive.  Whereas  this 
consubstantial  idea  of  the  divine  mind  is  not  produced  by 
any  other  object  distinct  from  itself.  It  is  conceived  from 
within,  not  received  from  without ;  it  is  produced,  not  per¬ 
ceived.  We  may  therefoie  in  comparing  absolute  infinite 
with  finite  spirits  (which,  as  we  shall  shew,  are  his  living 
images),  distinguish  in  him  the  thinking  subject,  or  the 
MIND  CONCEIVING,  from  the  object  of  this  thinking  essence, 
or  the  IDEA  CONCEIVED. 

[IX.]  “  Some  moderns  will  say  that  intelligence  is  not 
action,  and  that  to  know  is  not  to  produce.  I  answer  that 
perception  is  not  an  action  ;  but  conception  is  the  highest  act 
of  the  understanding.  To  receive  ideas,  sensations,  or  modi¬ 
fications  from  objects  that  act  upon  us  is  purely  passive.  But 
to  form  or  create  in  the  mind  new  ideas  is  a  real  production. 
We  do  not  form  our  simple  ideas  ;  we  receive  them  from  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  that  act  upon  us.  God  is  impassible  and  eter¬ 
nal,  and  so  cannot  be  acted  upon  by  other  objects.  He  does 
not  perceive,  but  he  conceives,  his  essential,  consubstantial 
idea,  image,  or  representation  ;  he  does  not  receive  this  idea 
from  others,  but  he  produces  it  in  himself.  We  form  our 
complex  ideas  by  a  successive  combining  of  our  simple  per¬ 
ceptions.  God  forms  his  consubstantial  idea  by  one  unsuc- 
cessive  act.  Now  this  is  the  highest  and  most  exalted  of  all 
activities  and  perfections.”  (pp.  76-79.) 

[x.]  “  Hence  absolute  infinite,  in  his  pure,  and  solitary 
essence,  antecedent  to  the  production  of  any  finite  ideas,  is 
infinitely  intelligent,  self-knowing,  and  self-conscious,  as  well 
as  infinitely  active  and  productive  of  an  eternal,  immanent, 
and  absolutely  infinite  effect,  object,  or  idea. 

“  Hence  this  generation  of  the  Logos,  or  of  God’s  consub¬ 
stantial  idea,  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  perfection  of  the 
divine  understanding  ;  for  an  infinite  mind  can  desire  noth¬ 
ing  more  to  fill,  enlighten,  and  satiate  it  than  an  [infinitely] 
infinite  object. 

[xi.]  “  The  eternal,  permanent,  consubstantial  idea  God 
has  of  himself  produces  necessarily  in  him  an  infinite,  eter¬ 
nal,  immutable  love.”  (pp.  80,  81.) 
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[xii.]  “  Thus  it  is  certain  that  antecedent  to  all  commu¬ 
nicative  goodness  toward  anything  external,  God  is  good  in 
himself  and  just  to  himself,  as  he  is  infinitely,  eternally, 
and  essentially  active  and  intelligent,  because  as  he  produces 
within  himself  an  absolutely  infinite  effect  and  idea,  so  he  is 
infinitely,  eternally,  and  essentially  good  and  just.  Infinitely 
good,  because  from  the  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of  his  con- 
substantial  idea  flows  an  infinite  sensation  of  joy,  and  un¬ 
bounded  love,  an  unspeakable  pleasure,  and  an  eternal  self- 
complacency,  which  constitute  his  uninterrupted  happiness. 
Infinitely  just,  because  it  is  this  permanent  love  that  consti¬ 
tutes  his  essential  justice ;  for  by  this  love  he  renders  to  him¬ 
self  all  that  is  due  to  his  supreme  perfection.  He  does  not 
therefore  want  to  create  innumerable  myriads  of  finite  objects 
to  exert  his  essential  beneficence  and  equity  ;  since  he  pro¬ 
duces  within  himself  from  all  eternity  one  infinite  object  that 
exhausts,  so  to  speak,  all  his  capacity  of  loving,  beatifying, 
and  doing  justice. 

[xiii.]  “  The  Deists,  Unitarians,  and  Socinians,  who  deny 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  cannot  explain  how  God  is  essen¬ 
tially  good  and  just  antecedently  to,  and  independently  of,  the 
creation  of  finite ;  for  God  cannot  be  emanently  good  and 
just,  where  there  is  no  object  of  his  beneficence  and  equity. 
If  then  he  be  essentially,  eternally,  and  necessarily  good  and 
just  he  must  be  so  immanently ;  he  must  be  so  in  himself ; 
he  must  therefore  find  an  infinite  object  within  himself,  to 
whom  he  displays  all  his  essential  love,  beneficence,  and 
equity.”  (pp.  82,  83.) 

[xiv.]  “  Hence  God’s  consubstantial  love  of  himself  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  complete  the  felicity  of  his  infinite  will.  Here  all 
its  motions,  tendencies,  and  desires  fix,  concenter  and  reunite. 
Wherefore  all  other  acts  and  productions,  that  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  flow  from  and  enter  into  this  consubstantial  love,  are 
not  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  divine  will.”  (pp.  83,  84.) 

[xv.]  To  complete  the  idea  of  perfect  felicity  there 
must  be  an  object  loving  as  well  as  an  object  loved. 

“Such  is  the  nature  of  love  that  it  must  be  communicative. 
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Infinite  love  therefore  must  be  infinitely  and  necessarily  com¬ 
municative.  It  must  have  an  object  upon  which  it  exerts 
itself,  and  to  which  it  displays  itself ;  into  which  it  flows,  and 
tliat  flows  back  to  it  again.  There  is  a  far  greater  felicity  in 
loving  and  in  being  loved  than  in  loving  simply.  It  is  tlie 
mutual  harmony  and  correspondence  of  two  distinct  beings, 
or  persons,  tliat  makes  tlie  completion  of  love  and  felicity. 

“  Hence  God  could  not  have  been  infinitely  and  eternally 
loved  if  there  had  not  been  from  all  eternity  some  being  dis¬ 
tinct  from  liimself,  and  equal  to  himself,  that  loves  him  infi¬ 
nitely  ;  since,  as  we  have  shewn  (a),  creation  could  not  be  co¬ 
eternal,  [consubstantial,  and  necessary  to  the  divine  nature.] 
“  The  eternal,  infinite,  and  immutable  love  which  proceeds 
from  the  idea  God  has  of  himself  is  not  a  simple  attribute, 
mode,  or  perfection  of  the  divine  mind  ;  but  a  living,  active, 
consubstantial,  intelligent  being  or  agent.”  (pp.  84, 85.) 

[xvi.]  [It  is  evident  therefore  from'  the  four  preceding 
propositions,  that  we  may  represent,  etc.]  “  Therefore  we 
may  represent  the  divine  essence  under  these  three  notions, 
— as  an  infinitely  active  mind  that  conceives ;  or  as  an  infinite 
IDEA  that  is  the  object  of  this  conception  ;  or  as  an  infinite 
LOVE  that  proceeds  from  this  idea :  [the  Eternal  Mind  pro¬ 
duces  necessarily  in  itself  the  idea  of  itself.  This  idea  is  not 
like  our  free,  floating,  false  ideas ;  but  is  a  necessary,  perma¬ 
nent,  true  idea.  From  this  idea  known,  possessed, and  enjoyed, 
flow  or  proceed  not  inconstant,  bounded,  accidental  desires 
like  ours,  ])ut  an  essential,  immutable,  infinite  love.]  There 
are  three ;  there  can  be  but  three  ;  and  all  that  we  can  conceive 
of  the  Infinite  Mind  may  be  reduced  to  these  three :  infinite 
LIFE,  LIGHT,  and  LOVE.”  (p.  88.) 

[xvii.]  “  They  are  not  three  simple  attributes  or  modali¬ 
ties,  because  they  are  distinct  .-intelligent  principles,  and  self- 
conscious  agents.  They  must  therefore  be  three  distinct 
beings,  realities,  somethings,  or  j)ersons ;  because  the  idea 
of  personality  includes  that  of  an  intelligent  self-conscious 
agent.”  (p.  91.) 

[xviii.]  “  Hence  we  may  conceive  in  the  divine  nature  three 
VoL.  xxxvm.  No.  149.  24 
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real  distinctions,  and  we  can  conceive  no  more ;  since  all  that 
we  can  comprehend  of  absolute  infinite,  is  either  mind  con¬ 
ceiving,  IDEA  conceived,  or  love  proceeding  from  both.  God 
self-existent ;  God  of  God  ;  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  These 
three  distinctions  in  the  Deity  arc  neither  three  distinct  in¬ 
dependent  minds,  as  the  Tritheists  alleged ;  nor  three  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  same  substance  represented  as  persons,  as  the 
Sabellians  affirmed ;  nor  one  supreme,  and  two  subordinate 
intellectual  agents,  as  some  refined  Arians  maintain  ;  but  three 
co-eternal,  consubstantial,  co-ordinate  persons  co-equal  in  all 
things,  self-origination  only  excepted.”  (p.  97.) 

[xix.]  ‘‘  This  eternal  commerce  of  the  co-eternal  three  is 
the  secret  fund  of  the  Deity,”  [of  which  we  can  form  no  idea 
till  we  be  lost  and  immersed  in  our  center,  ‘  see  light  in  his 
light,  and  behold  him  as  he  is.’  Then  we  shall  see  how  the 
paternal  mind  conceives  within  himself  the  consubstantial 
image,  and  how  from  both  proceeds  the  loving  spirit,  by  two 
permanent,  immanent,  co-eternal  acts,  wherein  no  idea  of  mul¬ 
tiplicity,  variation  or  sucession  can  enter.] 

[xx.]  “  All  those  wdio  arc  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  generation  of  the  Logos,  of  the  procession  of 
the  EternaJ  Spirit,  and  of  the  everlasting  commerce  among 
the  sacred  three,  look  upon  God’s  still  eternity  and  solitude 
as  a  state  of  inaction  and  indolence.”  (p.  100). 

The  foregoing  citations  have  been  inserted  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons.  1.  We  may  form  a  clearer  idea,  than  we  could 
otherwise,  of  Edwards’s  Trinitarian  theory  by  marking  both 
the  coincidences  and  the  differences  between  his  words  and 
those  of  Dr.  Ramsay.  2.  We  may  detect  the  only  circum¬ 
stance  which  could  give  rise  to  the  old  report  that  Edwards 
elaborated  “  an  a  priori  argument  for  the  Trinity.”  ^  In  all 
his  writings  no  such  argument  is  found.  The  paragraphs 
already  quoted  from  him  are  distinguished  by  their  wealth  of 
Biblical  illustration,  and  are  fair  specimens  of  his  dependence 
on  the  revealed  word  rather  than  human  reason  in  forming 
his  Trinitarian  views.  Dr.  Ramsay’s  a  priori  argument 
^  See  a  notice  of  this  report  in  Dr.  Busbnell’s  “  Christ  in  Theology,”  p.  vL 
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seems  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  Biblical  reasoning 
of  Edwards.  Still  the  argument  of  Ramsay  is  not  altogether 
a  priori.  He  relied,  certainly  in  part,  on  the  various  Bibli¬ 
cal  expressions  that  the  Son  is  from  the  Father,  and  is  the 
Father’s  image.  In  his  reasoning  with  regard  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  he  emphatically  affirms  that  he  was  guided  by  the 
Scriptures.  He  says  :  “  It  may  be  objected  here,  that  though 
we  should  suppose  no  third  being  or  hypostasis  in  the  divine 
nature,  yet  the  generation  of  the  Logos  alone,  would  furnish 
an  infinite,  eternal,  consubstantial  agent,  to  be  the  object  of 
the  divine  knowledge,  and  the  subject  of  the  divine  love  ;  so 
that  God  by  the  sole  existence  of  the  Son  would  be  eternally, 
necessarily,  and  infinitely  loved  as  he  loves.  I  answer,  that 
if  supernatural  revelation  had  not  taught  us  that  there  is  a 
triplicity  in  the  divine  nature,  we  would  naturally  have  stopt 
at  a  duality,  and  could  have  gone  no  further.  For  this  reason 
it  is,  that  some  ancient  heretics  denied  the  personality  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  do  not  pretend  to  prove  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  by  reason,  but  it  shows  simply  that  if  it  be  truly 
revealed,  it  is  not  contradictory  to  reason.” —  Phil.  Prin.  i.  86. 

[Note.  —  Some  criticisms  on  the  paragraphs  quoted  from  Edwards 
were  prepared  and  printed  for  the  present  Number  of  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra.  We  have  been  unexpectedly  compelled,  however,  to  defer  their 
insertion  until  our  April  Number.  It  may,  therefore,  be  needful  to  make 
a  statement  here  which  was  intended  to  be  made  hereafter. 

It  has  been  said  or  implied  on  pages  157  and  177  above,  that  the  para¬ 
graphs  quoted  from  Edwards’s  “  Treatise  on  Grace  ”  contain  substanticUly 
the  remarks  ”  which  were  alluded  to  on  page  147,  and  have  occasioned 
the  report  that  he  left  some  writings  either  tentative  or  inconsistent  with 
his  belief  in  the  Trinity.  It  has  been  also  said  or  implied  that  the  para¬ 
graphs  are  not  identical  with  those  “  remarks.”  but  contain  merely  the 
substance  of  them  as  far  as  they  have  been  reported  to  be  anti-trinitarian. 
Six  months  ago  I  could  not  have  made  this  statement  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  confidence.  Within  the  last  few  months,  and  particularly  the  last 
few  weeks,  I  have  found  writings  of  Edwards  and  memoranda  of  my  own, 
which  enable  me  to  say  with  assurance  what  otherwise  I  could  not  have 
said  without  much  diffidence.  They  have  enabled  me  to  recognize  what 
without  them  I  could  not  exactly  recall.  The  original  manuscript  alluded 
to  on  page  147  has  been  mislaid,  and  cannot  yet  be  found.  It  will  be 
referred  to  again  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April.  —  E.  A.  p.] 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION. 

No.  VI.  — THE  CLAIMS  OF  BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY  TO  A  PLACE  IN  OUE 
THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS. 

I. 

I.  By  Biblical  Theology  is  sometimes  understood  theology  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  theology  which  has  a  strong 
biblical  flavor.  Without  questioning  the  propriety  of  these  uses  of  the 
phrase,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  biblical  theology  is  a  well-established 
technical  term,  indicating  a  division  of  theological  science. 

1.  In  its  narrowest  sense,  the  term  has  been  applied  to  collections  of 
proof-texts. 

2.  In  a  broader  sense,  it  has  been  applied  to  outlines  of  doctrine  and 
duty,  constructed  for  popular  use,  and  distinguished  as  biblical  in  state¬ 
ment  and  arrangement,  rather  than  scientific. 

S.  In  a  still  broader  sense,  it  has  been  applied  to  a  systematic  formu- 
larization  of  Bible  doctrines,  made  without  special  reference  to  current 
systems  of  doctrine,  and  with  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  standard  for 
the  examination  of  such  systems.  Of  this  scope  was  the  earliest  elaborate 
work  upon  the  subject,  Zachariae’s  “  Biblical  Theology :  or,  Inquiry  into 
the  Biblical  Ground  of  the  Principal  Theological  Doctrines”  (1771-75- 
86).^  In  this  sense  Professor  Tholuck,  as  late  as  1843,  understood  the 
term.  “  The  department  of  biblical  dogmatic  theology,”  he  says,  “  is  im¬ 
mediately  derived  from  that  of  topics  [collected  proof-texts].  In  other 
words,  the  system  of  Christian  faith  is  expressed  with  simplicity,  in 
sentences  which  are  founded  on  the  proof-texts  of  the  Bible.  In  addition 
to  the  simple  statement  of  Christian  principles,  this  department  will  allow 
an  exegetical  proof  that  the  principles  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  also  a 
brief  scientific  confirmation  of  them.”  *  Were  the  term  “  biblical  dog¬ 
matics  ”  (or,  as  Professor  Tholuck  expresses  it,  “  biblical  dogmatic  theol¬ 
ogy  ”),  this  would  be  the  only  accurate  understanding  of  it.  It  is  sought, 
however,  to  cover  by  the  term  a  somewhat  broader  field ;  and  the  word 
“  theology,”  though  not  precise,  is  employed  in  place  of  “  dogmatics,”  as 
upon  the  whole  the  best. 

*  Biblische  Theologie,  oder  Untersuchung  des  biblischen  Grundes  der 
vomchemsten  theologischen  Lehren. 

^  “  Theological  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology,”  by  Professor  Tholuck  of 
Halle.  Translated  by  Professor  Park  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1844.  See  p.  552. 
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Before  proceeding  to  the  definition  of  this  broader  field,  it  will  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  glance  briefly  at  the  treatment  which  the  Bible  has  received 
in  connection  with  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 

In  the  first  Christian  ages,  doctrinal  and  ethical  positions  were  main¬ 
tained  almost  exclusively  by  citations  from  the  Gospels  and  from  the 
apostolic  writings.  Controversies  (like  those  of  Justin  Martyr  and  Ter- 
tullian)  with  the  Jews  necessarily  involved  an  apologetic  use  of  the  Old 
Testament  also,  and  at  least  some  assumptions  respecting  its  relations  to 
the  New  Testament.  Those  three  great  doctrinal  sections  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Hebrews, 
constituted,  moreover,  in  the  method  of  their  reasoning,  an  abiding  provi¬ 
dential  incentive  to  an  examination  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  relation. to 
the  New,  ami  hence  to  some  adequate  apprehension  of  revelation  in  its 
entirety.  These  hopeful  tendencies  at  once  toward  a  biblical,  and  a  com¬ 
prehensively  biblical,  development  of  doctrine  were  seriously  broken  in 
upon  by  the  allegorical  exegesis  which  was  brought  into  vogue  by  the 
Alexandrian  school.  The  great  mind  of  Augustine  sufliciently  emanci¬ 
pated  itself  from  such  conceits  to  go  strongly  back  upon  the  Bible  for 
proofs  of  doctrine,  and  for  light  upon  the  developing  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  his  proposition,  “Novum  Testamentum  in  VeterC' latet,  Vetus  in 
Novo  patet,”  did  much  toward  placing  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
in  at  least  a  proper  theoretical  relation  in  the  thinking  of  the  church. 
After  Augustine,  until  the  Reformation,  the  tendency  toward  recognizing 
tradition  as  authoritative  and  toward  interpreting  the  Bible  by  the  light 
of  ecclesiastical  deliverances  was  fatol  to  a  biblical  development  of  doc¬ 
trine.  With  the  Reformation  the  Bible  was  restored  to  its  ancient 
authority;  the  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament  were  made  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  new  liberty ;  and  the  Old  Testament  was  studied  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  has  left  striking  marks  in  the  writings  of  the  Reformers, 
and  which  materially  affected  their  views  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity. 
Reuchlin,  in  maintaining  just  at  this  time  the  independence  of  exegesis, 
materially  furthered  this  good  movement.  Nevertheless,  the  Reformers 
attended  so  exclusively  to  fundamental  doctrines,  and  devoted  their  efforts 
so  largely  to  establishing  those  doctrines  from  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  that 
they  were  predominantly  dogmatic  in  their  use  of  the  Bible,  rather  than 
historical.  They  maintained  that  grace,  though  multiform,  was  one,  from 
Paradise  on ;  and  that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  only  in  form.  And  these  propositions,  though  true,  led  them  to 
study  the  Bible  as  a  unit  and  as  dogma,  rather  than  in  a  distributive 
manner  and  as  history.  Bright  harbingers  there  were  of  a  truer  metho<l, 
particularly  in  Calvin’s  expositions  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  drew 
upon  him  from  Lutheran  critics  the  charge  of  being  a  Judaizer ;  but  they 
were  harbingers  only.  The  seventeenth  century  was  marked  by  struggles 
toward  a  historical  method,  and  by  violent  opposition  to  the  same.  The 
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Reformed  church  was  ajrf^ressive  in  the  new  movement,  and  the  Lutheran, 
conservative.  For  example,  the  Lutherans  impeached  the  orthwloxy  of  , 
Calixtus  (tl656)  upon  this  ground,  among  others,  that  he  denied  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament ;  while  the 
Reformed  church  permitted  itself  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  Cocceins 
(f  1G69),  who  laid  down  truly  scientific  principles  of  exegesis,  who  insisted 
upon  historical  methods  in  theology,  and  whose  illustrious  followers  con¬ 
stituted  a  distinct  school  in  theology. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Bengel  (f  1 752),  whose  eminent  piety  largely 
disarmed  opposition  to  his  aggressive  critical  and  exegetical  methods, 
maintained  that  the  Bible  records  an  organic  and  historical  revelation, 
and  that  this  revelation  is  to  be  studied  with  painstaking  attention  to  its 
progressive  stages.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  the  Wiirtemberg  school  of 
theologians  followed  in  his  steps.  But  Germany  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  was  penetrated  with  that  deism  which  has  given  place  to  rationalism 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Consequently,  the  evangelical  movement 
toward  historical  methods  in  theology  was  espoused  by  deism  and  by  ration¬ 
alism,  which,  demanding  historical  methods  likewise,  sought  by  them  to 
trace  the  origin  of  biblical  religion  to  the  shrewdness  of  natural  leaders  of 
men.  All  who  furthered  the  latter  movement  failed  to  go  to  this  extreme ; 
but  their  tendency  was  hardly  less  mischievous,  as  in  the  case,  for 
example,  of  Michaelis  (11791)),  the  commentator  on  the  laws  of  Moses. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  rationalist  Gabler  (f  1827),  in  an  academic 
oration,  “  De  Justo  Discrimine  Theologiae  Biblicae  et  Dogmaticae  ” 
(1787),  first  clearly  defined  a  method  in  theology  which  contained  the 
possibility  of  realizing  the  aim  of  the  evangelical  movement  toward  his¬ 
torical  methods,  and  which  has  been  worked  out  into  what  is  known  as 
biblical  theology  —  Gabler’s  phrase  being  retained.  Tlius  it  came  about, 
also,  that  biblical  theology,  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  Gabler  defined  it, 
was  almost  monopolized  by  rationalistic  theologians  far  into  the  present 
century.  Professor  Tholuck  points  this  out  in  connection  with  the  passage 
already  cited  from  his  “  Encyclopaedia  and  Methodology.”  Doubtless,  the 
proneness  of  rationalists  to  occupy  this  field,  and  the  obnoxious  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  they  arrived  in  it,  operated  to  its  prejudice,  and  delayed 
evangelical  activity  in  its  cultivation.  Since  the  above-mentioned  work 
by  Professor  Tholuck  was  published  (1844),  however,  much  evangelical 
attention  has  been  paid  to  biblical  theology,  as  is  Indicated,  particu¬ 
larly,  by  the  works  of  Schmid  (New  Testament,  1853),  Schulz  (Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  1869),  and  Oehler  (Old  Testament,  1873-74),^  and  by  numerous 

1  For  a  masterly  summary  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  and  discussion  of  its 
idea  and  method  of  treatment,  together  with  copious  notes  and  references  upon 
the  same,  see  Oehler’s  Theologie  des  Alien  Testaments,  translated  in  Clark’s 
Foreign  Theological  Library,  which  is  capable  of  becoming  an  epoch-making 
book  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  earnest  biblical  students. 
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special  treatises,  as,  for  example.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson’s  “  Theology  of 
Christ”  (1871).* 

This  historical  survey  shows  why  it  was  impossible  for  hiblical  theology 
to  become  a  division  of  theological  science  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  why  an  adequate  evangelical  treatment  of  it  has  been  delayed  until 
within  a  few  decades.  This  retrospect  suggests,  also,  that  the  cultivation 
of  biblical  theology  has  thus  far  been  principally  confined  to  Germany. 
But  chiefly  this  review  presents  a  key  to  the  exact  place  which  biblical 
theology  is  designed  to  till.  Biblical  theology,  as  the  review  shows,  was 
gradually  come  upon  in  an  effort  to  establish  a  proper  method  of  induction 
in  the  science  of  theology.  First,  conscientious  scholars  contended  for  an 
independent  exegesis.  Then  they  contended  for  a  historical  treatment 
of  the  Bible.  Then  they  contended  for  a  “  justum  discrimen  theologiae 
biblicae  et  dogmaticae”  —  for  an  exact  historical  determination  of  the 
doctrinal  content  of  the  Bible  as  a  starting-point  and  criterion  for  sys¬ 
tematic  theology. 

4.  To  return,  now,  from  the  historical  survey  to  the  definition  of  biblical 
theology.  As  stated  above,  the  earlier  evangelical  conception  regarded 
this  division  of  theological  science  as  “  a  systematic  formularization  of 
Bible  doctrines,  made  without  special  reference  to  current  systems  of 
doctrine,  and  with  the  purpose  of  constituting  a  standard  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  such  systems.”  Biblical  theology,  so  limited,  would  include  purely 
doctrinal  matter  only,  so  that  it  might  more  properly  be  called  biblical 
dogmatics,  or,  to  use  Professor  Tholuck’s  term,  “  biblical  dogmatic  theol¬ 
ogy.”  But  such  a  scope,  though  admirable  in  itself,  is  not  sufficiently  broad 
to  cover  the  field  necessary  to  be  covered  at  this  point.  For, 

(1)  Doctrines,  throughout  the  Bible,  are  not  so  much  stated  as  implied. 
Particularly  in  the  Old  Testament,  pure  statements  of  doctrine  are  rare. 

1  A  part  of  the  literature  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  special  treatises  not 
written  in  the  direct  service  of  biblical  theology,  but  belonging  under  it  none 
the  less,  eg.  Hengstenberg’s  “  Christology  of  the  (Old  Testament”  (1829-35); 
the  doctrinal  divisions  of  Neandcr’s  “  Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian 
Church  ”  (1832),  and  “  Life  of  Jesus”  (1837) ;  Lechler’s  “Apostolic  and  Post- 
Apostolic  Age,  with  regard  to  Divinity  and  Unity  in  Doctrine  and  Life  ”  (1848); 
Reuss’s  "History  of  the  Christian  Theology  of  the  Apostolic  Age”  (1852); 
Messner’s  “Doctrine  of  the  Apostles”  (1856) ;  Beom’s  “  Doctrine  of  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  Kingdom  among  the  First  Christians,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles”  (1863),  and  numerous  more  specific  works.  The  last  treatise  illustrates 
the  tendency  to  topical  methods  in  biblical  theology,  as  does  (for  a  recent  exam¬ 
ple)  Laidlaw’s  “Bible  Doctrine  of  Man”  (Cunningham  Lectures,  1878).  Of 
the  literature  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  that  written  from  a  rationalistic 
point  of  view  is  extensive,  and  in  some  respects  valuable.  To  the  leading  evan¬ 
gelical  writers  already  mentioned,  may  be  added:  Usteri  (Paulin  ischen  Lehr- 
begriffes,  1829,  etc  ),  Steudel  (Old  Test.,1840),  Lutz  (Biblische  Dogmatik,1847), 
Havernick  (Old  Test.,  1848),  Hahn  (New  Test.,  1854). 
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Even  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom,  in  the  Old  Testament,  are  less  doc¬ 
trines  than  history  foreshadowed.  To  extract  from  the  Bible,  then,  only 
BO  much  doctrine  as  can  be  found  purely  expressed  in  it,  is  to  extract  only 
a  part  of  the  richness  of  the  Bible,  and  to  extract  that  part  without  its 
full  flavor. 

(2)  Again,  the  Bible  is  not  revelation,  but  only  the  divinely  authenti¬ 
cated  record  of  revelation.  The  real  revelation  is  the  special  divine  acts 
in  the  history  of  redemption,  —  so  much  of  his  creative  action  and  of  his 
relation  to  sinless  man  as  he  has  been  jdeased  to  make  known  to  the  fallen 
race ;  his  treatment  of  a  succession  of  individuals,  within  and  outside  the 
chosen  lineage ;  his  destruction  of  all  but  the  remnants  of  a  hopelessly 
wicked  world ;  his  dealings  with  the  patriarchal  line ;  the  dramatic  occur¬ 
rences  which  he  made  the  background  of  the  national  life  of  the  Israelites ; 
the  theocratic  code  and  government;  his  will  and  purposes  as  he  gradu¬ 
ally  unfolded  them  throughout  Israelitish  history;  that  apprehension  of 
divine  things  which,  little  by  little,  he  caused  men  to  receive  —  partic¬ 
ularly  as  portrayed  in  the  national  history  of  the  Israelites,  their  biography, 
and  the  books  of  Old  Testament  wisdom ;  and  then  those  divine  deeds  of 
which  the  New  Testament  is  only  the  brief  epitome,  and  which,  were  they 
written  out,  could  not  —  to  use  the  ardent  language  of  one  who  lived 
within  their  memory  —  be  contained  by  ‘‘even  the  world  itself.”  It  is 
this  concrete  revelation,  of  which  the  Bible  is  only  the  divinely  authenti¬ 
cated  outline-record,  which,  studied  by  the  light  of  the  Bible,  is  to  consti¬ 
tute  the  real  fountain-head  of  doctrine. 

In  the  division  of  theological  science  under  consideration,  then,  not  only 
the  expressed,  but  the  involved  doctrines  of  the  Bible  must  be  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  and  in  addition,  by  the  light  of  its  divine  record,  the  real  revela¬ 
tion  —  in  its  beginnings,  in  its  successive  stages,  in  its  culmination,  and  in 
the  relations  of  part  to  part,  and  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole  —  must  be 
grasped,  comprehended,  and  made  the  basis  of  just  generalizations.  This 
is  the  great  task  rendered  necessary  at  this  point  by  a  proper  method  of 
induction  in  the  science  of  theology,  and  by  the  form  in  which  the  data 
for  the  science  are  found.  For  this,  “  biblical  dogmatics”  is  not  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  name.  For  this,  biblical  theology  is  not  a  precise  name,  but 
is  employed  as  the  best  brief  descriptive  tenn.  Gabler  defined  it,  “  as 
the  statement  of  ‘  the  religious  ideas  of  Scripture  as  an  historical  fact,  so 
as  to  distinguish  the  different  times  and  subjects,  and  so  also  the  different 
stages  in  the  development  of  these  ideas.'  ”  Oehler  assigns  to  it  “  the  task 
of  delineating  the  biblical  religion  according  to  its  progressive  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  forms  in  which  it  appears.” 

II.  After  this  discussion  of  the  scope  of  biblical  theology,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  note  with  some  care  its  relations  to  the  other  divisions  and 
departments  of  theological  science. 

1.  It  is  the  function  of  one  department  of  theological  science  to  open  up 
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the  Bible.  Here  is,  first,  philology  —  the  sacred  languages,  and  their 
cognates.  Here  is,  secondly,  light  on  the  books  of  the  Bible  (introduction) 
—  their  origin ;  the  history  and  criticism  of  their  text ;  all  possible  light 
upon  them  from  history,  archaeology,  geography,  natural  history,  etc. ;  and 
the  internal  light  derivable  from  their  language,  style,  method  of  argument, 
etc.  Here  is,  thirdly,  interpretation  (hermeneutics)  —  how  the  books, 
thus  made  readable,  and  thus  rendered  luminous,  are  to  be  understood. 
This  threefold  work  constitutes  the  great  department  of  exegesis  —  of 
giving  to  the  Bible  its  proper  voice.  It  cannot  be  adequately  worked, 
except  as  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  corresponding  to  the  two  main  lan¬ 
guages,  Hebrew  (A),  and  Greek  (B). 

2.  The  function  of  another  department  of  theological  science  is  purely 
historical.  Christianity  is  a  history  as  ol  1  as  the  world.  It  is  a  series  of 
facts  coeval  with  the  race.  The  fundamental  sciences  are  predicating 
themselves  more  and  more  upon  history.  It  is  so  with  the  physical  sci¬ 
ences.  It  is  so  with  political  economy,  with  sociology,  with  finance.  It  is 
so  in  great  degree  even  with  the  speculative  sciences.  Surely,  then,  the¬ 
ology,  the  most  historical  of  sciences,  ought  to  anchor  itself  in  a  perfect 
ma.stery  of  history.  All  possible  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Israelites; 
all  possible  contributions  to  the  same  from  the  history  of  contemporaneous 
peoples  ;  every  scrap  of  knowledge  about  them  derivable  from  coins,  from 
monuments,  from  ruins,  from  sepulchers,  —  this  is  the  first  division  in  this 
department  of  our  science,  viz.  the  history  of  the  Jewish  church  (A).  The 
other  division  is  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  —  what  constituted 
“  the  fulness  of  the  time;”  the  history  of  John  the  Baptist;  the  history  of 
Christ ;  the  history  of  the  Apostolic  church ;  the  history  of  every  subsequent 
age  of  the  Church  (B).  Of  all  fascinating  and  limitless  departments  of 
history,  none  begins  to  equal  these  two.  Here  theological  science,  if  it  is 
wise  to  discern  its  vantage-ground,  will  intrench  itself,  will  erect  its  im¬ 
pregnable  citadel,  and  will  derive  its  choicest  inspirations. 

3.  Each  of  the  two  departments  of  our  science  already  outlined,  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  other ;  but  each  is  sharply  distinguishable  from  the  other. 
The  field  of  each  is  peculiar.  The  field  of  each  is  vast.  The  qualities  of 
mind  essential  to  the  highest  excellence  in  each  are  diverse.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  one  is  language  ;  the  characteristic  of  the  other  is  history. 
But  when  both  have  done  their  best  service,  a  third  department  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  requires  to  be  added,  which  is  equally  distinct  from  the  other  two. 
The  Bible  has  now  been  opened  by  the  first.  The  second  has  brought 
forth  the  inexhaustable  treasures  of  history  to  substantiate  and  illuminate 
that  concrete  revelation  of  which  the  Bible  is  only  the  record,  and  which, 
since  the  Bible  was  completed,  has  been  spreading  like  leaven,  and  grow¬ 
ing  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  It  becomes,  then,  the  lunction  of  the 
third  department  of  theological  science  to  gather  the  essentials  out  of  the 
Bible  and  out  of  the  history  ;  to  arrange  and  systemize  them ;  to  distinguish 
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their  substance  from  their  form;  to  collate  them  with  the  teachings  of 
nature  and  of  human  nature ;  and  out  of  the  whole  to  elaborate  such  a 
system  as  shall  be  incapable  of  misapprehension,  as  shall  meet  the  proper 
requirements  of  reason,  and  as  shall  constitute  the  norm  of  a  true  ethics, 
and  of  a  true  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  mind  ought  to,  and  necessarily  will, 
digest  the  Bible,  digest  the  history,  and  collate  both  with  nature,  with 
human  nature,  and  with  reason ;  and  this  is  why  exegesis  and  history  must 
issue  in  systematic  theology. 

4.  The  fourth  department  of  theological  science  is  all  these  applied  in 
practical  theology. 

Now  biblical  theology  logically  belongs  to  the  third  of  these  departments. 
It  is  not  exegesis,  but  a  systemization  of  the  results  of  exegesis.  It  is  not 
history,  but  an  exhibition  of  the  theology  of  the  history,  up  to  the  date  when 
the  canon  closed.  To  combine  it  with  exegesis  (as  is  sometimes  attempted), 
is  to  divert  the  exegete  from  his  proper  task,  and  is  possibly  to  bias  him 
in  his  work.  To  combine  it  with  history  (as  might  appear  natural),  is  to 
divert  the  historian  from  his  proper  task,  and  is  to  render  possible  his 
pursuit  of  history  with  a  dogmatic  spirit.  Biblical  theology  is,  rather,  the 
necessary  introduction  (A)  tocystematic  theology.  It  seeks,  as  it  were,  to 
restore  systematic  theology  as  it  stood  when  the  canon  closed,  and  to  afford 
a  point  of  departure  for  completed  systematic  theology,  which,  for  con¬ 
venience,  let  us  here  term  dogmatics  (B).  At  this  point  it  belongs,  and 
nowhere  else ;  and  its  magnitude  entitles  it  to  constitute  a  chair  by  itself.* 

In  support  of  the  latter  remark,  some  of  the  obligations  incumbent  upon 
it  may  be  stated.  (1)  It  must  so  master  the  essentials  of  introduction  and 
of  hermeneutics  as  to  be  able  to  present  a  comprehensive  and  true  view 
of  the  contents,  relative  value,  and  essential  import  of  the  several  books  of 
the  Bible.  (2)  It  must  so  master  Jewish  and  Apostolic  history  as  to  be  able 
to  delineate  the  exact  progress  of  revelation,  and  to  place  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  the  several  ages  against  their  proper  backgrounds.  (3)  It 
must  so  master  Mosaism,  prophetlsm,  the  Old  Testament  wisdom,  Juda¬ 
ism,  and  the  theology  of  Christ  and  of  the  apostles,  as  to  be  able  to  pre. 
sent  a  symmetrical  historical  exhibition  of  the  full-rounded  biblical  doctrine 


*  In  the  outline  of  theological  science,  as  here  maintained,  the  several  depart¬ 
ments  and  divisions  with  their  subordinations,  might  be  exhibited  as  follows : 
A.  Hebrew,  ) 


1.  Exegesis, 


2.  History, 


!ck, 

tish,  J 


.B.  Greek, 

A.  Jewish 
.B.  Christian,  - 
S.  Systematic  Theology,  A.  and  B.  )• 


tributary  to  :  A.  Biblical 
Theology, 


tributary  to : 

B.  Dogmatics. 


4.  Practical  Theology,  1,  2,  3,  applied. 
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and  ethics.  (All  these  tasks  it  must  perform  comprehensively,  not  work- 
injf  in  details  as  exegesis  and  history  must,  but  gathering  the  results  of 
exegesis  and  history  into  clear,  connected,  exhaustive,  and  unanswerable 
propositions.)  (4)  In  connection  with  these  tasks  it  will  constitute  the 
be.st  mouth-piece  for  comprehensive  instruction  of  a  practical  nature  on 
these  points  :  (a)  The  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  history  of  each  book 
in  the  Bible  ;  (b)  The  peculiarities  of  each  book  ;  the  peculiar  aim  of  it; 
the  distinctive  course  of  thought  in  it  (e.g.  Job,  Ecclesiastes,  Romans, 
Galatians,  James,  etc.)  ;  (c)  The  connection  between  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New ;  the  law  of  the  Old  Testament  being  substantially  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  the  gosj)el  of  the  New  Testament  being  substantially 
in  the  Old  Testament  (under  this  to  be  included  the  relations  of  the  types 
to  the  history;  types  of  Christ  to  his  person;  sacrifices  to  the  atonement, 
etc.).  Here  is  certainly  all  that  any  most  competent  chair  can  perform. 
Indeed,  in  Germany,  the  tendency  is  to  make  the  biblical  theology  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  separate  specialties. 

II. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  in  view  of  its  important  logical 
position  in  the  science  of  theology,  and  in  view  of  the  gigantic  labors  which 
are  being  expended  upon  it  by  the  scholarship  of  other  lands,  it  would 
seem  hardly  necessary  to  urge  the  claims  of  biblical  theology  to  a  place  in 
our  theological  schools.  Its  neglect  by  them,  however,  is  almost  universal. 
In  some  twenty,  at  least,  of  the  leading  American  seminaries  there  is  not 
a  single  chair  exclusively  devoted  to  it ;  and  if  it  is  treated  at  all,  it  is 
accorded  only  an  incidental  place.  Fortunately,  in  two  or  three  of  these 
institutions  the  importance  of  providing  such  a  chair  is  receiving  serious 
thought.  In  the  hope  of  extending  and  deepening  such  thought  the  fol¬ 
lowing  practical  considerations  are  adduced. 

I.  Such  a  chair  would  constitute  a  grateful  relief  to  the  department  of 
systematic  theology.  There  is  no  most  elaborate  treatise  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  which  does  not  protest  that  it  is  only  an  introduction  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  There  is  no  most  competent  lecturer  upon  it  who  does  not  find  him¬ 
self  cramped  for  time,  compelled  to  treat  important  topics  in  a  summary 
manner,  and  forced  to  abridge  those  discussions  with  students  which  are 
all-important.  There  is  no  most  efficient  student  in  it  who  is  not  more  or 
less  confused  during  the  course  by  the  wide  range  which  it  at  present  in¬ 
cludes,  and  by  the  vast  mass  of  matter  given  him.  If  he  is  exegetical,  he  ix» 
overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of  proof-texts  to  be  critically  examined.  If  he 
is  metaphysical,  he  finds  himself  floundering  in  the  philosophical  writers 
who  come  up  from  day  to  day.  If  a  deep  spiritual  nature  is  his  principal 
endowment,  he  is  perhaps  hopelessly  prejudiced  against  theological  learn¬ 
ing,  because  an  exclusively  biblical  attitude  is  so  rarely  maintained  by  his 
great  instructor.  All  this  cannot  at  present  be  otherwise.  The  Bible  is 
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the  starting-point  with  the  chair ;  but  its  discussions  must  include  revealed 
religion  as  nature  and  human  nature  have  thrown  light  upon  it,  as  Chris¬ 
tian  history  has  elucidated  it,  and  as  a  true  philosophy  has  been  able  to 
interpret  it.  But  if  nature  and  human  nature  and  a  true  philosophy 
sufficiently  mark  the  chair,  Christian  history  and  the  strictly  biblical  side 
of  the  subject  must  suffer ;  while,  if  the  main  stress  is  put  upon  the  latter, 
the  paramount  function  of  the  chair  to  hold  forth  an  invulnerable  philoso¬ 
phy  of  the  Christian  religion  is  at  an  end.  Wliat  a  relief,  then,  would  be 
afforded  if  biblical  theology  in  its  wide  ramifications  might  be  separately 
treated  as  introductory  to  dogmatics ;  and  if  the  latter  chair  might  be  free 
to  devote  all  its  power  to  the  history  of  doctrine  in  the  Christian  church, 
and  to  its  philosophical  elaboration  and  vindication  upon  the  basis  of  a 
sound  biblical  theology  already  laid ! 

II.  The  work  of  such  a  chair  would  tend  to  establish  trustworthy  correc¬ 
tives  to  dogmatic  error  It  is  becoming  fashionable  to  stigniatize  dog¬ 
matics.  “  Away  with  dogma !  ”  is  the  cry.  As  if  men  were  not  bound  to 
think  ;  as  if  thinking  had  not  necessarily  to  elaborate  itself  into  systems ; 
as  if,  in  every  age,  some  system  of  thought  were  not  dominant  in  the  life 
of  the  world ;  as  if  a  most  monstrous  system  of  thinking  were  not  dictating 
this  very  cry ;  and  as  if  trained  masters  of  religious  thought  had  not 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  the  salvation  of  the  church  1  What  would 
have  become  of  the  church,  but  for  a  theolc^ian  to  write  the  Epistles  to 
the  Galatians  and  to  the  Romans?  but  for  Athanasius?  but  for  John 
Calvin  ?  Oh !  most  short-sighted  and  harebrained  cry :  “  Away  with 
dogma  !  ”  But  in  the  intense  crises  of  religious  thought  no  theologian,  and 
no  era  in  theology,  is  exempt  from  the  danger  of  an  error  here  or  of  an 
extreme  there ;  and  worse,  the  theologian  and  the  theological  era  are  in 
danger  to  be  misapprehended  by  mediocre  minds.  In  these  perils,  the 
Wonl  is  the  safeguard.  It  has  always  proved  so.  If,  then,  some  theolo¬ 
gians  were  set  to  travel  back  and  forth  over  it  alone,  might  they  not  be 
expected  more  and  more  to  hold  up  before  the  church  trustworthy  correc¬ 
tives  to  dogmatic  error  and  misapprehension  ?  Let  us  have,  therefore,  a 
dogmatics  great  and  ever  growing;  as  the  brightest  human  character  in 
the  Bible  was  also  the  greatest  master  of  dogmatics,  let  us  assign  to  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  church  its  cultivation ;  but  let  us  contribute  to  its 
purity  and  efficiency  by  providing  also  a  dogmatics  of  the  Word  pui*e 
and  simple  —  a  biblical  theology. 

III.  Such  a  chair  would  be  opportune,  in  view  of  certain  peculiarities 
of  the  religious  life  of  the  time.  We  are  having,  and  are  to  have,  a  race 
of  lay  preachers.  Also,  the  great  impetus  which  uniform,  lessons  are 
giving  to  Sunday-schools,  and  the  large  market  which  these  lessons  are 
opening  for  a  cheap  and  popular  literature  in  elucidation  of  the  Bible, 
are  making  thousands  and  millions  of  exegetes  and  theologians  on  their 
own  account.  Wonderful  are  their  discoveries,  startling  their  theories, 
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astounding  their  canons  of  interpretation.  An  examination  of  the  mass 
of  Sunday-school  “  helps  ”  now  in  the  market,  or  unexpected  incursions 
on  the  same  day  into  a  thousand  Teachers’  meetings  and  Bible-classes  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  would  result  in  revelations  undreamed  of 
by  those  unacquainted  with  the  mischiefs,  as  well  as  with  the  advantages, 
of  this  great  movement.  Now  the  laity,  whether  they  preach,  or  rise  and 
fall  upon  the  waves  of  the  Sunday-school  movement,  or  only  experience 
the  indirect  influences  of  these  agencies,  must  have  a  theology ;  and  it 
must  be  biblical  rather  than  dogmatic  ;  and,  above  all,  it  must  be  true  and 
strong.  And  whoever  else  is  to  give  it  to  them,  it  is  certain  that  ministers 
must  bear  their  part  in  the  work.  Hence  the  immediate  and  urgent  need 
of  well-manned  chairs  of  biblical  theology  in  our  theological  schools,  both 
in  order  to  counteract  evil,  and  to  tuni  important  providential  agencies  to 
the  best  account. 

IV.  Finally,  such  a  chair  would  be  of  great  practical  service  in  the 
training  of  preachers.  It  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a  theological  school  to 
maintain  such  a  standard  of  scholarship  and  of  intellectual  acumen  as 
shall  inspire  its  students  with  a  love  of  sound  learning,  as  shall  impart  to 
them  reverence  for  that  thoughtful  and  conservative  spirit  which  it  is  the 
part  of  sound  learning  to  maintain,  and  as  shall  provide  for  such  of  them 
as  are  specially  endowed  the  opportunity  for  large  special  acquirements, 
even  during  the  period  of  the  ordinary  course.  These  scholarly  functions 
of  a  theological  school  cannot  be  over-estimated.  If,  then,  a  theological 
school  is  bent  upon  performing  this  part  of  its  duty,  how  can  it  neglect  the 
cultivation  of  a  specialty  in  which  both  scholarship  and  intellectual  acumen 
are  pre-eminently  required,  and  which,  logically,  is  the  bridge  between 
the  data  and  the  conclusions  of  theology  ?  But  it  is  a  far  more  important 
part  of  the  duty  of  a  theological  school  to  turn  out  mighty  preachers  of 
the  Word.  If  it  does  not  do  that,  it  is  a  failure.  No  matter  how  splendid 
the  intellectual  discipline  it  may  impart,  no  matter  how  staunch  a  bulwark 
it  may  be  of  the  faith,  if  its  graduates  are  not  powerful  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  it  misses  its  great  end. 

1.  Now  it  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  preacher  that  he  shall 
know  the  peculiarities  of  each  book  of  the  Bible  —  for  example,  of  Job, 
or  of  Ecclesiastes  ;  that  he  shall  know  the  aim  of  each  book  —  for  exam¬ 
ple,  of  Daniel,  or  of  John  ;  that  he  shall  know  the  line  of  thought  in  each 
book  —  for  example,  in  Romans  or  in  Hebrews ;  that  he  shall  know  the 
relative  value  of  the  books  —  for  example,  of  Isaiah  as  compared  with 
Ezekiel,  or  of  Galatians  as  compared  with  James  ;  and  that  he  shall  know 
the  relations  of  the  several  books  and  sections  of  the  Bible  one  to  another, 
but  particularly  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New.  Without  a  thorough 
knowledge  on  these  points  he  will  preach  ignorantly  and  erroneously ;  he 
will  be  liable  to  take  mutually  contradictory  and  damaging  positions  re¬ 
specting  various  peculiarities  of  the  Bible ;  his  growth  in  the  Scriptures 
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will  be  small,  and  he  will  work  at  a  constant  disadvantage  in  his  sermon¬ 
izing  and  public  utterance.  But  to  impart  a  thorough,  comprehensive, 
and  deeply-grounded  knowledge  on  these  points  is  the  primary  duty  of 
biblical  theology. 

2.  And  yet  such  knowledge  —  rarely  though  it  is  found  in  any  consid¬ 
erable  perfection  in  the  average  minister  —  is  of  comparatively  slight 
service  beside  another  sort  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  paramount  duty 
of  biblical  theology  to  impart.  The  Bible  is  a  great  mine  of  hidden  truth. 
To  gain  detailed  knowledge  about  its  several  divisions  is  only  like  settling 
the  boundaries  and  determining  the  trends  of  the  rock  upon  a  surface 
which  overspreads  inexhaustible  stores  of  gold  far  underneath.  It  is  the 
great  ideas  which  are  in  the  Bible  ;  it  is  the  onward  march  of  its  divine 
events ;  it  is  the  purpose  steadily  unfolding ;  it  is  the  shafts  of  heavenly 
light  struck  out  from  time  to  time  amidst  the  darkness ;  it  is  the  morning 
star,  rising  out  of  Judaism,  like  that  other  star  which  blazed  over  Bethle¬ 
hem  ;  it  is  the  Christ  come  in  all  his  ineffable  and  incomparable  glory ;  it 
is  the  kingdom  set  up,  and  unfolding  already  in  its  first  decades,  its  essen¬ 
tial  principles,  characteristics,  affinities,  laws,  powers,  sanctions,  and  in¬ 
spirations  ;  it  is  that  foregleam  of  infinite  cycles  which  broke  at  the  last 
upon  the  vision  of  that  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  —  it  is  all  this,  set  duly 
in  order,  bound  into  a  whole,  held  in  its  glory  before  the  eye  of  the  mind, 
let  fall  in  its  warmth  to  abide  forever  in  the  heart,  which  the  preacher  pre¬ 
eminently  needs,  and  which  it  is  the  function  of  biblical  theology  to  give 
him.  Through  it  he  may  be  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  Through  it 
he  may  hear  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. 
After  that  he  will  be  able  to  speak  well.  B.  w. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Essays  on  Abt  and  Archaeology.  By  Charles  Thomas  Newton, 
C.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
at  the  British  Museum.  8vo.  pp.  472.  London:  Macmillan  and  Co. 
1880. 

The  range  of  subjects  covered  by  these  essays  will  be  indicated  by 
citing  the  table  of  contents :  On  the  Study  of  Archaeology ;  on  the  Ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Collections  of  Art  and  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum;  Greek  Sculpture  from  the  West  Coast  of  Asia  Minor;  on  Greek 
Inscriptions ;  Discoveries  at  Ephesos ;  Dr.  Schlieman’s  Discoveries  at 
Mycenae;  Researches  in  Cyprus;  Discoveries  in  Olympia;  Greek  Art  in 
the  Kimmerian  Bosporos;  the  Bronze  Head  in  the  Castellani  Collection; 
Greek  Numismatics  ;  Appendix —  Greek  Inscriptions  from  Ilalikarnassos. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Newton  in  connection  with  the  British  Museum, 
and  his  protracted  study  of  the  class  of  subjects  treated  in  these  essays, 
give  unique  value  to  everything  he  may  say  upon  them.  Tlie  ordinary 
reader  who  wishes  to  know  what  has  been  discovered  recently  at  Ephesus 
and  Mycenae  and  Cyprus  and  Olympia  cannot  do  better  than  consult 
the  volume  under  review,  in  which  an  expert  has  sifted  the  evidence  and 
presented  the  results  in  form  to  be  easily  apprehended  and  in  mo<lerate 
compass.  The  chapter  on  Discoveries  at  Ephesus  is  in  review  of  the 
researches  of  J.  T.  Wood,  F.S.A.,  which  were  published  in  1874.  In  1873 
Mr.  Wood  discovered  the  site  of  the  temple  which,  when  Paul  visited 
Ephesus,  was  ranked  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Some 
facts  concerning  the  restoration  of  this  temple  of  Artemis  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  quote. 

“  llie  temple  was  an  Ionic  edifice,  consisting  of  the  usual  cella  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  double  row  of  columns.  The  length  of  this  peristyle  from 
east  to  west  was  342  ft.  6^  in.,  and  its  width,  lG3ft.  9i  in.  The  temple 
was  octastyle,  having  eight  columns  in  the  front.  The  diameter  of  the 
columns  was  6  ft.  0  J  in.  at  the  base,  and  their  height  is  calculated  by  Mr. 
Wood  as  eight  and  a  half  diameters,  which,  if  the  base  is  included,  would 
amount  to  55  ft.  8|  in.  The  intercolumniation  on  the  flanks  was  1  7  ft.  1  ^  in., 
exce{)t  at  each  extremity  of  the  temple,  where  the  intercolumniation  was 
increased  to  19ft.  4  in.  The  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Wood  for  this  in¬ 
creased  intercolumniation  is  that  these  end  columns  were  sculptured  in 
relief,  which  in  some  cases  projected  as  much  as  13  in.  The  central  inter- 
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columniation  in  the  fronts  was  much  wider  than  the  others ;  this  Vitruvius 
states  to  have  been  usual  in  (Jreek  temples,  in  order  that  the  statue  of 
the  deity  might  be  well  seen  through  the  open  door.  Mr.  Wood  assigns 
28  ft.  8^  in.  for  this  central  intercolumniation  ;  certainly  a  great  length  to 
be  spanned  by  a  single  block  of  marble,  which  must  have  been  strong 
enough  to  carry  the  chief  weight  of  the  superincumbent  pediment.  If  the 
central  intercolumniation  was  equally  wide  in  the  earlier  temple,  built  by 
Chersiphron,  Ave  can  well  understand  why  it  was  necessary  for  Artemis 
herself  to  contrive  the  adjustment  of  the  vast  architrave  stone.  Mr.  Wood 
spaces  off  the  remaining  columns  in  the  fronts  with  a  gradual  diminution 
of  intercolumniation  from  the  centre  to  the  angles,  so  as  to  reconcile  the 
eye  more  readily  to  the  great  width  of  the  middle  space.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  is  also  followed  in  the  great  temple  at  Sardes.  The  eighteen  columns 
at  either  end  of  the  Artemision,  which  are  severally  marked  Avith  a  dot  on 
Mr.  Wood’s  plan,  are  ornamented  on  parts  of  their  shafts  Avith  sculptures 
in  relief,  shown  in  the  elevation.  The  cella  Mr.  Wood  states  to  be  nearly 
70  ft.  wide.  Tlie  temple  was  raised  on  a  platform  formed  by  fourteen 
steps ;  the  length  of  this  platform,  measured  on  the  lowest  step,  was 
418  ft.  in.  by  239  ft.  4^  in.”  (pp.  233,  234.)  , 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  the  question :  “  Why  should  this  temple  more 
than  any  other  have  been  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world  ?  ”  our  author  remarks  :  “  Not  certainly  from  its  great  size,  for  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  and  several  other  temples,  we  know  to 
have  been  larger.  We  can  scarcely  yet  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  Arte¬ 
mision  as  an  architectural  design,  because  Ave  cannot  be  sure  that  Mr. 
"Wood’s  restoration  presents  it  in  its  true  proportions;  but  we  know  that 
the  ornaments  exhibit  the  same  rich  combination  of  force  of  general  effect 
with  exquisite  delicacy  of  finish,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Mauso¬ 
leum  and  the  contemporary  temple  at  Athene  Polias  at  Prienfe.  Any  one 
Avho  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  enriched  cornice  of  the  Mauso¬ 
leum,  the  Priene  Temple,  and  the  Artemision,  as  they  are  exhibited  in 
juxtaposition  at  the  British  Museum,  will  see  that  the  lions’  heads  and  the 
floral  ornaments  of  the  cymatium  in  all  three  examples  must  have  issued 
from  the  same  school  of  architecture. 

“  But  it  was  not  merely  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  architecture 
that  the  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  Like  other  ancient  temples  whose  worship  had  attained  a 
certain  celebrity  during  many  centuries,  the  Artemision  had  in  Roman 
times  become  a  museum,  so  great  was  the  number  of  precious  works  of  art 
which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple  itself  and  its  surrounding  hieron. 
We  have  no  such  detailed  description  of  these  as  Pausanias  has  given  us 
of  the  treasures  which  he  saw  in  the  temples  at  Olympia,  but  we  know 
that  there  were  sculptures  by  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  and  pictures  by 
Apelles  and  other  celebrated  painters  of  the  Ephesian  school. 
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“  The  exceeding  choiceness  and  variety  of  these  works  are  attested  by 
Vitruvius,  and  Pliny  says  that  it  would  require  volumes  to  describe  all  the 
wonders  of  the  temple.  With  this  vague  and  general  impression  we  must 
rest  content.  The  statue  of  the  goddess  herself  was  probably  made  of 
wood  plated  with  gold,  and  many  precious  offerings  may  have  been 
attached  to  such  an  idol  as  personal  ornaments.”  (pp.  240-242.) 

The  value  of  this  volume  is  enhanced  by  a  copious  index,  and  an  aj>pen- 
dix  containing  a  large  number  of  fac-similies  of  Greek  inscriptions  from 
Halikarnassos,  as  well  as  notes  in  which  the  references  to  literature  are 
collected.  G.  F.  w. 

Religion  and  Chemistry.  A  Restatement  of  an  Old  Argument.  By 
Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy 
in  Harvard  University.  A  newly  revised  edition.  12mo.  pp.  x,  331. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1880. 

This  is  the  republication  of  a  book  issued  in  1864.  It  has,  however, 
been  revised,  and  changed  to  a  considerable  degree.  Its  appearance  now 
is  peculiarly  timely.  The  distinguished  author  finds  in  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere,  of  carbonic  dioxide,  and  of  water,  and  in  the  nature  of 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  superabundant  evidence  of  a  special  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  both  of  organic  life  and  of  the  higher  wants  of  man. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  electrical  conditions  amid  which  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  After  referring  to  friction  as  the  source  of 
electricity,  he  unfolds  one  of  his  arguments  as  follows  : 

“  When,  now,  we  consider  that  the  air  is  always  rubbing  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  at  times  with  great  rapidity,  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  both  bodies  are  constantly  in  an  electrified  condition,'  the 
earth  being  generally  charged  negatively,  and  the  atmosphere  positively. 
Even  in  fair  weather  it  is  always  possible  to  detect  the  presence  of  free 
electricity  in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  during  a  storm,  when  clouds  filled  with 
drops  of  water  are  hurried  over  the  surface,  grinding  against  the  hills  and 
the  trees,  or  against  each  other,  the  atmosphere  becomes  a  vast  hydro¬ 
electric  machine,  whose  sparks  are  the  lightning,  and  the  noise  of  whose 
discharge  the  thunder . The  wonder  is  not  that  an  occasional  thun¬ 

derbolt  should  kindle  a  conflagration,  or  even  cause  a  death,  but  that 
every  storm  does  not  lay  waste  the  earth  along  its  fiery  track. 

“  But  ages  before  Franklin  pointed  the  first  rod  to  the  storm,  the 
merciful  Parent  of  mankind  had  surrounded  the  dwellings  of  his  children 
with  a  protection  far  more  effectual  than  this ;  for,  since  the  creation  of 
organic  life,  every  pointed  leaf,  every  twig,  and  every  blade  of  grass  has 
been  silently  disarming  the  clouds  of  their  destructive  weapon.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  improve  upon  nature,  and  man  constantly  finds  that  in  his  best 
inventions  he  has  been  anticipated  from  eternity  by  an  Inventor  greater 
than  himself.  So  not  long  after  Franklin  had  discovered  the  efficacy  of 
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metallic  points  in  dissipating  charges  of  electricity,  and  had  applied  the 
principle  in  constructing  the  lightning-rod,  it  was  found  that  a  common 
blade  of  grass,  sharpened  by  Nature’s  exquisite  workmanship,  was  three 
times  as  effectual  to  the  end  in  view  as  the  finest  cambric  needle,  and  a 
a  single  twig  far  more  efficient  than  the  metallic  point  of  the  best  con¬ 
structed  rod.  When,  now,  you  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  these 
vegetable  points  every  large  tree  directs  to  the  sky,  and  consider  what 
must  be  the  efficacy  of  a  single  forest  with  its  innumerable  twigs,  or  of  a 
single  meadow  with  its  countless  blades  of  grass ;  when  you  remember 
that  these  are  only  subsidiary  to  those  vast  lightning  conductors,  the 
mountain  chains,  whose  craggy  summits  pierce  the  clouds  themselves; 
and  still  further,  when  you  learn  that  rain-drops  and  snow-flakes  have 
also  been  made  good  conductors,  so  that  during  storms  a  natural  bridge 
for  the  lightning  reaches  across  from  the  clouds  to  the  eartli,  you  will 
see  how  abundant  the  protection  is,  and  with  what  care  Providence  has 
guarded  us  from  the  destructive  agent.  It  is  only  under  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,  when  electricity  is  developed  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be 
dissipated  through  these  numberless  channels,  that  a  violent  discharge 
takes  place,  and  if  then  it  tears,  burns,  or  kills,  it  also  reveals  the  mer¬ 
ciful  hand  which  constantly  spares.  Moreover,  through  this  servant  of 
his  pleasure,  God  is  eonstantly  educating  and  elevating  his  creatures. 
In  the  wild  coruscations  of  the  lightning  and  in  the  reverberating  roll 
of  the  thunder  Nature  exhibits  one  of  her  grandest  aspects,  and  when, 
through  the  cold,  dry  air  of  the  polar  region  the  electric  charges  shoot 
down  to  the  earth  in  tremulous  flashes,  we  see  her  lighting  up  those  grand 
displays  of  northern  fire  which  enliven  the  long  nights  of  the  arctic 
winter,  or  in  this  more  favored  climate  excite  the  admiration  of  all.”  (pp. 
61-63.) 

This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  correlations  which  exist  between  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  nature  and  the  wants  of  man  and  beast.  The  point  in  which 
the  Professor’s  argument,  considered  in  itself,  will  be  thought  by  some  to 
be  defective  is  this.  On  the  supposition  that  thase  intricate  conditions 
existed  before  the  creation  of  man,  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  then  the 
adaptation  consists  in  the  adjustment  of  man’s  nature  to  the  circumstances. 
We  need  not,  then,  look  upon  the  circumstances  as  especially  made  for 
man,  but  may  regard  man  as  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  whose  nature  is 
conformed,  perhaps  through  a  natural  process,  to  the  requirements  of  a 
vast  system.  This  is  the  Calvinistic  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  and 
agrees  with  the  present  scientific  tendencies.  The  argument  when  put 
in  this  manner  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  theory  of  development  through 
natural  selection,  and  as  such  is  incontrovertible  in  evidence  of  the 
boundless  resources  of  the  Creator.  But  the  question  of  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator  is  not  so  easily  settled.  Were  it  not  for  the  facts  of  sin, 
which  are  so  painfully  evident  in  man’s  moral  consciousness,  and  which 
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justify  a  large  display  of  conditions  designed  for  man’s  chastisement  and 
discipline,  we  doubt  if  the  benevolence  of  God  could  be  clearly  made 
out  in  nature.  There  is  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  Schopenhauer’s 
theory  that  nature  is  as  cruel  as  can  be  without  extinguishing  the  race. 
The  face  of  Nature  is  not  wholly  benignant.  We  are  only  saved  from 
pessimism  by  our  sense  of  the  worth  of  virtue,  and  by  the  revelation  of 
God’s  love  in  Christ.  G.  F.  w. 

Gleanings  from  a  Literary  Life,  1838-1880.  By  Francis  Bowen, 

LL.D.,  Alford  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  College.  8vo.  pp.  x, 

513.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1880. 

The  range  of  Professor  Bowen’s  studies  is  even  more  forcibly  brought 
to  our  notice  in  this  single  volume  than  it  could  be  by  study  of  his  separate 
treatises.  He  writes  like  a  master  not  only  upon  political  economy  and 
philosophy,  but  also  upon  education,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  upon  Darwinism,  and  in  defence  of  Christianity.  Upon  all 
these  subjects  he  is  in  the  truest  sense  conservative ;  that  is,  he  is  conserv¬ 
ative  not  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  but  because  of  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  his  views.  To  our  mind  no  other  criticism  of  the  famous  Oxford 
clergymen’s  attack  on  Christianity  in  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  has  appeared 
so  concise  and  conclusive  as  that  written  by  Professor  Bowen  in  1861. 
Take  for  examples  the  following  extracts  in  defence  of  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity. 

“An  external  revelation  is  itself  a  miracle^  the  greatest  of  all  miracles. 
It  is  a  break  in  the  order  of  nature,  an  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
sequence  of  physical  events,  made  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
universe  for  the  express  purpose  of  declaring  his  will  to  man  in  a  more 
distinct  utterance,  and  a  more  awful  and  impressive  form  than  would  be 
possible  if  the  ordinary  succession  of  external  phenomena  remained  un¬ 
broken.  The  miraculous  attestation  of  Christ’s  mission  upon  earth, 
through  the  mighty  works  which  he  did,  is  one  thing;  the  miraculous 
character  of  that  mission  itself,  the  immediately  divine  origin  both  of  the 
message  and  of  him  who  bore  it,  is  another.  Those  who,  on  the  ground 
of  the  essential  incredibility  of  any  interruption  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
deny  the  miracles  that  he  wrought,  are  bound  also  to  deny  the  miracle 
that  he  was.  Even  if  Jesus  of  Nazareth  had  not  been  ‘  approved  of  Go<l 
among  you  by  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by  him  in 
the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know,’  yet  his  mere  appearance 
upon  earth,  if  he  really  possessed  the  character  and  authority  which  he 
claimed,  —  that  is,  if  he  was  not  an  impostor,  —  was  as  great  a  miracle  as 
if  he  had  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  openly  manifesting  all  the  glory 
of  the  Father.”  (p.  437.) 

“  He  [Mr.  Pattison]  objects  to  ‘  the  Evidences  ’  not  merely  as  evidence, 
for  that  would  be  to  reject  the  only  test  by  which  truth  can  be  distin- 
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guished  from  error,  cither  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  science,  in  philosophy, 
or  in  our  daily  conduct  ;  since  on  all  these  occasions  we  must  make  up 
our  minds  on  eoidence  of  one  sort  or  another,  or  else  give  up  man’s  noble 
prerogative  of  reason,  and  decide  at  haphazard.  He  does  not,  then, 
reject  evidence  as  such,  but  only  the  ‘  Evidences  of  Christianity  ’ ;  or,  in 
other  words,  his  objection  lies  not  against  the  mode  of  proof,  but  against 
the  thing  to  be  proved.  He  will  admit  evidence  in  relation  to  every  other 
topic  under  heaven,  and  will  scoff  at  it  only  when  it  is  in  favor  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  will  even  admit  it  when  it  is  against  the  Christian  religion, 
but  not  when  tending  to  establish  it ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  one  leading 
purpose  of  his  associates  in  this  very  volume  is  to  heap  together  against 
this  religion  all  the  objections  which  they  can  gather,  whether  from 
English  deism,  from  modern  phj'sical  science,  or  from  German  meta¬ 
physics.  Fair  play  requires  us  to  hear  both  sides.  But  these  gentlemen 
cry  out  ‘  Not  so.  Hear  only  the  accuser ;  muzzle  the  defendant.  Heap 
up  all  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution,  and  rule  that  for  the  defence 
out  of  court.’  ”  (p.  454.) 

From  first  to  last  Professor  Bowen  has  been  one  of  the  keenest  critics 
and  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Darwinism.  As  early  as  March  1860  he 
read  a  paper  before  the  American  Academy  of  Sciences  upon  the  “  Latest 
Form  of  the  Development  Theory,”  which  was  published  in  the  Memoirs 
of  that  society,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  latest  volume;  while  scarcely 
more  than  a  year  ago,  in  November  1879,  appeared  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  a  chapter  of  thirty  pages  entitled,  “  Malthusianism,  Darwin¬ 
ism,  and  Pessimism.”  Space  will  only  permit  some  brief  remarks  upon 
this  last-named  essay.  It  is  well  known  that  a  fundamental  principle 
of  Darwinism  is  the  Malthusian  law  concerning  the  unequal  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  natural  increase  of  population  and  the  possible  increase  of  the 
means  of  sustenance.  Population  tends  to  increase  by  a  geometrical  ratio, 
whereas  the  means  of  sustenance  can  only  be  increased  by  arithmetical 
ratios,  and  that  only  within  certain  definite  limits.  It  follows  that  the 
increase  of  population  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  form  or 
other,  receive  a  check,  or  it  will  outrun  the  means  of  subsistence.  This 
proposition  Professor  Bowen  could  not  deny.  What  he  does  deny  is,  that 
the  followers  of  Malthus  have  been  wise  in  attempting  to  check  this  law 
by  arbitrary  processes.  It  is  also  true  that  the  force  of  this  tendency 
is  temporarily  disguised  so  long  as  new  and  virgin  territory  is  brought 
within  reach  of  consumers  and  improved  modes  of  cultivation  are  brought 
into  requisition.  But  the  end  comes  nevertheless.  In  China  and  India 
the  state  of  things  lamented  by  Malthus  has  long  existed.  Population 
presses  continually  to  the  extreme  limit  of  the  means  of  sustenance ;  so 
that  when,  through  drought,  the  crops' are  short  a  famine  is  inevitable, 
unless  provisions  are  brought  in  from  abroad.  Thus  the  evils  foretold 
when  the  waste  lands  shall  all  be  brought  under  cultivation  are  already 
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anticipated  iu  Asia,  where  population  has  for  a  long  time  been  far  beyond 
the  ca{)acity  of  the  country,  with  its  present  state  of, intelligence  and 
organization,  and  facilities  for  trade  and  commerce.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  many  millions  of  people  in  China  and  India  to  die  of  starvation 
in  a  single  year  succeeding  a  drought.  Yet  in  ten  years  the  country  will 
be  as  full  of  people  as  ever.  We  do  not  see  how  these  facts  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  a  public  sentiment  which 
encourages  improvident  marriages,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  one  which,  as  among  the  so-called  higher  classes,  postpones  marriage 
to  middle  life.  Mr.  Darwin  would  not  deny  that  numbers  are  a  favorable 
element  in  the  preservation  of  a  nation,  provided  their  organization  is 
efficient;  and  the  philanthropist  may  look  upon  superabundance  of  popu¬ 
lation  with  complacency,  provided  he  does  not  set  too  high  an  estimate 
upon  the  importance  of  merely  prolonging  human  existence.  Death  is  a 
stern  necessity,  which  must  be  met  at  some  time.  Whether  the  greatest 
sum  of  good  would  be  secured  by  greatly  prolonging  the  average  of  human 
life,  or  by  suffering  the  numbers  who  are  born  to  increase,  and  so  to  diminish 
the  average  length  of  individual  existence,  is  a  question  about  which  there 
may  be  honest  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  benevolence,  we  suppose, 
which  reduced  the  average  age  of  men  subsequent  to  the  flood. 

But  with  men  the  power  of  propagation  is  limited  by  law,  by  public 
sentiment  and  by  the  self-restraint  of  individuals.  Among  vegetables  and 
mere  animals  this  element  does  not  come  in  play,  and  the  operation  of 
natural  selection  is  continually  apparent  at  every  stage  of  organic  devel¬ 
opment.  But  the  question  is  too  great  to  be  discussed  here  in  detail.  We 
can  only  express  our  surprise  that  Professor  Bowen  should  fail  to  see  what 
to  every  one  else  is  a  truism.  O.  F.  w. 

The  Creation  and  the  Early  Developments  of  Society.  By 

James  H.  Chapin,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Ceology  and  Mineralogy,  St. 

Lawrence  Unive'rsity.  12mo.  pp.  274.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s 

Sons.  1880. 

These  lectures  are  comprehensive,  popular,  interesting,  and  as  trust¬ 
worthy  as  such  a  brief  compend  could  well  be.  The  author  is  both  faithful 
to  science  and  reverent  toward  the  Bible.  The  following  views  respecting 
biblical  chronology  are  worthy  of  attention.  “  Archbishop  Usher,  of  the 
English  church,  some  two  and  a  half  centuries  since,  taking  the  Bible 
narrative  as  his  guide,  made  the  period  of  man’s  occupancy  of  the  earth 
somewhere  from  four  thousand  and  four  to  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  (4004  to  41 74)  years  before  Christ,  or  say,  in  round  numbers, 
six  thousand  years  to  the  present  date.  It  is  evident,  however,  to  any 
careful  reader  in  this  day  that  there  are  wide  intervals  of  time  in  that 
narrative  for  which  no  allowance  is  made  in  the  goo<i  bishop’s  calculation. 
A  descendant  of  David  of  the  tenth  generation  was  a  ‘  son  of  David  ’  as 
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much  as  one  of  the  first ;  and  persons  of  small  importance  were,  doubtless, 
omitted  from  the  record  entirely. 

“  The  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  such  calculations  may  be  illustrated 
in  this  wise.  If  in  some  far  future  age  all  knowledge  of  this  country  shall 
have  faded  into  dim  tradition,  and  the  attempt  shall  be  made  to  re-write 
its  history,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  names  of  Washington  and  Lincoln 
may  alone  survive  in  the  list  of  our  chief  rulers.  And  if,  on  that  account, 
the  reader  shall  conclude  that  the  administration  of  the  latter  matched  on 
to  that  of  the  former,  and  that  at  its  close  the  government  came  to  an  end, 
it  is  evident  that  he  will  get  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  times  so  full  of 
interest  to  us.  So  the  Old  Testament  record  must  be  regarded  not  as  a 
consecutive  history,  but  as  a  series  of  fragments,  with  wide  lapses  often 
between  events  there  narrated  in  close  and  continuous  order.”  (pp.  213, 
214.)  G.  F.  w. 


A  Practical  Treatisk  on  Nervous  Exhaustion  (Neurasthenia); 
its  Symptoms.  Nature,  Sequences,  Treatment.  By  George  M.  Beard, 
A.M.,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences,  Vice-president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Medicine,  Member  of  the  American  Neurological  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  the  New  York  Neurological 
Society,  etc.  New  York  :  William  Wood  and  Company.  1880. 

There  are  many  preachers  of  the  gospel  who  will  be  interested  in  this 
treatise.  Their  profession  subjects  them  to  “  general  debility,”  “  nervous 
debility,”  “  nervous  prostration,”  “  nervous  dyspepsia,”  all  of  which  terms 
are  classed  by  Dr.  Beard  under  the  generic  “  neurasthenia.”  The  remarks 
of  Dr.  Beard  on  the  treatment  of  this  “  nervous  exhaustion,”  or  “  lack  of 
nerve  strength,”  seem  very  judicious.  The  attention  of  the  lay-reader  is 
arrested  by  the  multitude  of  technical  terms  which  appear  in  the  treatise. 
He  reads  of  cerehrasthenia,  or  exhaustion  of  the  brain  ;  myelasthenia,  or 
exhaustion  of  the  spinal  cord ;  and  neurasthenia,  or  'exhaustion  of  the 
nerves.  The  morbid  fears,  some  of  which  are  but  too  familiar  to  the 
clerical  student,  receive  names  which  are  new  to  him.  Thus  he  reads  of 
“  Astrapiiobia  —  Fear  of  lightning. 

Topophobia  —  Fear  of  places ;  a  generic  term,  with  these  subdivisions. 

Agoraphobia  —  Fear  of  open  places. 

Claustrophobia  —  Fear  of  narrow,  closed  places. 
AnthroPophobia  —  Fear  of  man;  a  generic  term,  including  fear  of 
society. 

Gynephobia  —  Fear  of  woman. 

Monophobia  —  Fear  of  being  alone. 

Pathophobia —  Fear  of  disease,  usually  called  hypochondriasis. 
Pantaphobia  —  Fear  of  everything. 

Phobophobia  —  Fear  of  being  afraid. 

Mysophobia  —  Fear  of  contamination.” 


1881.] 
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It  is  noticeable  that  Dr.  Beard  limits  the  word  “  hypochondria  ”  to  the 
fear  of  disease,  or  pathophobia.  The  word  generally  denotes  groundless 
fear  of  disease,  or  such  apprehension  of  disease  as  arises  from  mere  igno¬ 
rance  ;  also,  simple  mental  depression,  without  any  morbid  fear;  also,  the 
various  forms  of  morbid  fear  which  are  tabulated  above  (see  pp.  97,  98). 
In  justification  of  his  nomenclature  Dr.  Beard  remarks :  “  Names,  however, 
are  necessary  in  science ;  simply,  if  for  no  other  reason,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  of  time  and  labor  in  expressing  thought ;  and  where  a  subject  is 
much  discussed  this  matter  of  economy  becomes  a  matter  of  not  a  little 

consideration . New  terms  are  necessary  to  new  sciences,  although 

it  is  not  necessary  that  all  persons  should  remember  them  or  try  to  bear 
them  in  mind,  so  long  as  they  understand  the  conditions  which  they  are 

designed  to  express . In  naming  the  morbid  fears,  certain  elisions  and 

abbreviations  are  required  in  order  to  simplify  and  shorten  the  words, 
which  at  best  are  unpleasantly  long.  There  is  a  proper  repugnance  to 
new  terms,  which  can  only  be  met  by  showing  their  necessity  or  con¬ 
venience,  or  by  making  them  as  brief  and  as  euphonious  as  possible  ”  (pp. 
xiii,  xiv). 

A  Popular  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  By  English 
and  American  Scholars  of  various  Evangelical  Denominations.  With 
Illustrations  and  Maps.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Baldwin 
Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Union  ITieological  Seminary,  New 
York.  Vol.  II.  —  The  Gospel  of  John  and  The  Acts.  8vo.  pp.  577. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons;  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1881. 

'ITie  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  is  written  by  Professor  William 
Milligan,  D.D.,  of  the  LTniversity  of  Aberdeen,  and  by  Professor  W^illiam 
F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  of  Lees  College,  Cambridge,  England  ;  two  scholars  of 
deservedly  high  reputation.  The  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  from  Rev.  D.  S.  Ilowson,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester,  and  Canon  Donald 
Spence,  Rector  of  St.  Pancras,  London.  Dean  Ilowson  has  been  eminently 
fitted  for  this  work  by  his  labors  in  connection  with  Conybeare  on  the 
Life  of  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Schaff  merits  high  praise  for  his  enterprise  in  super¬ 
intending  the  present  series  of  biblical  expositions,  as  well  as  in  conducting 
numerous  other  works.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  two 
volumes  of  this  series.  Both  are  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  working 
pastors  and  educated  laymen.  They  exhibit  the  results  of  much  learning, 
but  do  not  obtrude  the  processes  of  it. 

The  Critical  Handbook.  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Authenticity, 
Canon,  and  Text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  E.  C.  Mitchell. 
Illustrated  by  Diagrams,  Tables,  and  a  Map.  12mo.  pp.  151.  Andover: 
Warren  F.  Draper.  1880. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  proofs  derived  from  historical  and 


